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Better Lubrication at Half the Price 


If you could get better lubrication with high-priced oils in return for the 
fancy price you pay, well enough—but the superiority of Zerolene in 
each of the following tests has been demonstrated repeatedly : 

1. Zerolene follows closely the changing clearances of the moving engine 

parts; it maintains perfect piston seal always. 

2. Zerolene absorbs less fuel than other oils; it resists dilution and 
emulsification in the crankcase. 


3. Zerolene forms less carbon; it cuts carbon removal operations from 
25% to 50% 


The reason is this: Zerolene is produced from selected Western Naph- 
thenic-Base Crude, and vacuum-distilled by the exclusive high- vacuum 
process developed by this Company. 


Insist on Zerolene—even if it does cost less. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


( CALIFORNIA ) 


30% less carbon = 
5% more fuel mileage 
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Now is the time to select 
your Victrola for Christmas 


Victrola Instruments and Victor Records are so much in 
demand for gifts that there is a shortage every Christmas. Place 
your order now while all the twenty-one instrument styles at 
from $25 up and complete record stocks are available. 

Ask your dealer or write to us for illustrated catalogs. 


Victrola 


S svoce- Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine eee Camden,N.J. 
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Susan Myra Gregory, whose 
delightful verse appears so 
often in Sunset, has a pic- 
turesque early California back- 
ground, both in this picture and 
in her Castilian ancestry, dis- 
tinguished in Pacific Coast 
history in the days when Mon- 
terey was the capital of the 
state and later during Uncle 
Sam’s occupation. True to 
the Spanish-American tradi- 
tion, this young Senorita rep- 
resents the grace of a romantic 
régime and the. energy of an 
ambitious American. 
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Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 




















Many a woman fails to realize the im- 
portance of complexion defects. When 
her mirror reflects disfiguring blemishes, 
she simply applies more rouge and powder. 

wise woman will appraise her own 
appearance just as frankly as she does 
that of others. 

A poor complexion is easily transformed 
into a good one by following simple rules 
of skin hygiene. 


Do this today 

When you make ready for bed, give 
your face a thorough cleansing. Remove 
every trace of dirt, oil and perspiration, 
powder and rouge. 

To do this you must use soap and 
water, for no other means is effective. 
But be sure that the soap you use is mild 
and soothing. Most women prefer 


Volume Palmolive. 
and Massage the smooth, creamy lather of 
efficiency this mildest toilet soap thoroughly into 
produce the skin. Don't be afraid to be thorough 
25¢ quality _ there is no danger of irritation. Rinse 


with warm water, finish with a dash of 
cold, then dry. Use Palmolive for the 
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What the eyes of others see 


Copyright 1923—The Palmolive Co. 2157 





bath. Let it do for your body what it 
does for your face. 

If your skin is inclined to dryness, use 
cold cream. Your thoroughly clean, 
invigorated skin will quickly and bene- 
ficially absorb it. 


How this benefits f ; 

This thorough daily cleansing is the first ~ —~F 
step in keeping natural complexion ) 
beauty. The tiny pores very quickly be- 
come clogged if regular cleansing is 
neglected. 

is results in enlargement. It causes 
irritation and disfiguring blotches result. 

The problem of keeping a good com- 
plexion is solved when you learn the 
secret of beautifying cleansing. 
cosmetics don't harm if applied to a clean 
skin and removed before sleep. 

Palm and olive oils are the most perfect 
of all soap ingredients, combining supreme 
mildness with thoroughly efficient cleans- 
ing qualities. Their combination in 
Palmolive has produced a world-famous 
so —— wee select for its —~F : 

autifying qualities. es 

ying q ee 
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At that hour they were fifty miles on their way, 


rigs 





in a land that was strange to her 


A Fairy-Tale for Grown-Uss 


SUMMER day; a blue sea, calm 

and languid; small white sails 

drifting with the tide. A green 

shore, dotted with white, gray 
and red cottages, a country club, 
with a golf course and tennis courts 
about it. 

A young man, brown, stalwart, clean, 
finished his second round of golf with three 
other men. They made a last appeal to 
him to come with them for dinner and the 
night, but he declined and they departed, 

“leaving him for his solitary swim and 
dinner. 

He dressed and took a place on the 
piazza overlooking a court on which two 
men and two girls were playing tennis. 
The tennis was good enough to be in- 
teresting; one of the girls was a fine 
animal and as such worth watching. She 
was dark, tanned, strong, active, enthusi- 
astic for the sport, an extremely pleasing 
creature. 

The four finished the game and dis- 
appeared; the youth gave his attention to 
the beauties of the day dying over the 
silent sea. He stayed there for an hour, 
dreaming, contemplating life, until a 
waiter roused him. He went indoors and 
sat alone at his table, facing a decorated 
table laid for eight. 

The eight came and the dark tanned 
lady of the tennis court faced him. He 
drew out his dinner, eating slowly, order- 

ing more dishes; he lolled over a cigar. 
Fine physical condition always pleased 
him, physical beauty, whether in man, 


By Arthur Crabb 


Author of: The Rafe of the Key, etc. 
Illustrated by R. F. James 


horse, dog, woman or whatnot, appealed 
to him. — He had seen the girl in action on 
the tennis court and had admired her more 
than the tennis she played; now he saw 
her in evening dress and admired her 
beauty. Her face had new claims to 
beauty. 

His evening was his own to do with as 
he liked. He liked to be, at times, alone 
to meditate, to dream, to let his mind 
drift as it would. It was pleasant to 
watch the girl with the others. So he 
watched her. 

Early during the hour in which he 
watched her a suspicion disturbed the 
tranquillity of his mind. As the minutes 
passed the suspicion took on strength, in- 
creased in magnitude, became a most 
annoying element of the evening, dis- 
turbed his repose. It presented a prob- 
lem which he could not possibly solve; any 
one of a thousand answers might be the 
right one. The problem was intricate, 
alluring; he was pleased to have discov- 
ered it; eyes that were not very keen and a 
mind not philosophical would never have 
suspected it. It opened an enormous field 
of conjecture, a field none the less in- 
teresting because a brown, healthy and 
very sweet young woman was at the 


bottom of it, lending charm to the 
mystery. 
During the hour she saw him not at 
all 
He went out into the night and in- 
spected the stars, breathed the air and 
came to a conclusion. The day had 
been a weather breeder; never since the be- 
ginning of things hada day so super-perfect 
—for golf—not preceded rain. The wind, 
almost imperceptible though it was, con- 
firmed by its directions his lore. 

He threw his golf clubs over his shoulder 
and walked away, a mile along the high- 
way until he came to a meadow lane, into 

which he turned. A hundred yards 
brought him to a bit of beach, a minor 
cliff, and home. An automobile, by no 
means small but entirely without ornate 
and shining trimmings denoting high 
social position, was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, home. A tarpaulin, ingeniously 
stretched from its top to the sand in- 
dicated shelter; blankets beneath it in- 
dicated a bed. 

In a jiffy the young man was in that 
bed, a pipe was between his teeth, a book 
in his hand. Over him hung a trouble 
light, by which he read. Eventually he 
slept and the storm that came sweeping 
along after midnight neither woke him nor 
penetrated his defenses. At daybreak he 
ignored it, turning his bedroom into a 
kitchen and preparing himself a sub- 
stantial meal. Then his chamber be- 

came a library and he read till noon, when 
he ate again. 
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Late in the afternoon the 
rain stopped and the sun came 
out and he climbed aloft to 
determine that it was a per- 
manent thing. It appeared 
to be, and returning, he hung 
his shelter and bedding in the 
air for the sake of dryness and 
freshness. Then, in garb be- 
coming neither a tramp nor 
sailor wholly, he set forth, 
with his pipe, in search of pro- 
visions, choosing a long way 
along the beach for the sake 
of the walk and air to a 
more direct route inland. 

He came to a cliff, not awe- 
inspiring but precipitous for a 
gentle coast. He climbed along 
its face slowly, examining shells 
and bits of seaweed. He came 
to a corner; turning it, to a 
shelf of rock, and a crevice. It 
was a rather comfortable spot 
by itself; some one had framed 
a rough seat and back of 
driftwood. It was an ideal 
place to read of an afternoon. 
She was there in the driftwood 
chair, but she was not reading. 

She saw him and was startled 
but not afraid. He could not 
pass her easily for she, in some 
degree, blocked the way up 
the crevice. He was it seemed 
not a man to throw lightly 
aside an opportunity, the gift 
of the gods, for original re- 
search work in psychology and 
sociology. He stopped and 
spoke. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, 
“but isn’t there something I 
can do to help you?” 

She gazed at him blankly 
and muttered something in 
cating that she was very 
sorry but she was afraid that 
she did not understand. He 
hastened to explain, 

“IT saw you: last night at 
dinner—of course you didn’t 
see me—it was very dark in 
my corner and you were in the 
bright light. So 1 saw distinctly 
that you were very unhappy, 
that something troubled you 
very much. I couldn’t form the 
slightest opinion of what it 
might be, but whatever it is I am sure that 
I canhelp you. I read Breed’s “Science of 
Consolation” all last night and most of 
today for your benefit, if you understand 
what I mean, so that I could help you. 
Troubles are largely, of the mind; time 
almost always eradicates them, but, of 
course, sometimes they are material and 
pressing. In either case, 1 am sure— 
please don’t think that I am presump- 
tuous—that you need help, a friend, 
assistance. Why I should suggest that 
you would accept help from me I can not 
imagine, but I am urged to offer it by 
some involuntary impulse, something 
forces me to do it, as though it had been 
supernaturally arranged, just as some 
curious agency brought me here where you 
are. Will you tell me what your trouble 
is?” 

“T don’t think that I can do that,” she 
said. “I have never told any one. | 
could never tell a stranger.” 
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At five o'clock, precisely, she was standing in the dark beside one of the stone posts at 


“Then there is a great trouble?” 

“You read it in my face?” 

“True. Is not a stranger better to con- 
fide in than a friend or an acquaintance? 
You may trust my discretion, confide in 
me, I work a cure and go. The thing’s 
ended. You will never fear that your 
secret will be divulged by your friend to 
another friend of yours, eventually to be 
scattered broadcast. Is it an affair of the 
heart or is it really serious?” 

“Tt is an affair of one heart, and it is 
very serious.” 

“Ts it your heart?” 

Wes’: 

“And he does not love you?” 

“That,” she said, “is the trouble.” 

“Tt is a most extraordinary coincidence. 
I was sure that I could help you. I am in 
exactly the same predicament. I am a 
wanderer on the face of the earth because 
I loved the most beautiful, most lovely, 
the sweetest girl in the world, and she did 


not love me. I should have known that 
she could really never love me. She was 
very young and very innocent and very 
inexperienced. Perhaps she thought that 
she loved me and led me on because | 
was a nice young man and romance 
thrilled her. She was perhaps a little in 
love with love and—oh, well— I could 
not stay near her because I could not bear 
to see other men make love to her. Are 
you in love with love, with romance, by 
any chance?” 

“No, I did what I did with my eyes 
open. I wanted to fall in love, and the 
first thing I knew it happened, and I 
couldn’t stop it. It was the easiest way 
out.” 

*She stopped and gazed at the horizon. 

“The easiest way out of what?” he 
asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “It is a 
long story. I doubt if you would be in- 
terested.” 
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the entrance to the white house. 
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“But you know that I am interested— 
you tried to get in and got in too deep. 
Now, somehow, you must get out or be 
gotten out.” 

“T was very poor.” 

“And the man was rich?” 

“Yes, but that wasn’t 
really the perfection of men.’ 

“Does he know you love him?” 

“Ne.** 

“You have tried to keep him from un- 
derstanding?’ He asked the question as 
though he were probing deep in her heart. 

“OF course I have.” 

“You are hoping, against hope, that 
love for you may come to him?” 

“Yes.” The word was a whisper. 

“‘How did it happen, in the first place?” 

She uttered the single word “Cow- 
ardice.” 

He laughed. 
said. 

“Oh yes, it was that. 


_,it—Henry’s 


Jot that, I’m sure,” he 
“Not that, I’ ron 


I went through 


Arthur Crabb 


Adversity: 


college, to learn to earn my own living. 
I wasn’t particularly serious about it; I 
suppose I did well enough. What I did 
do was to go crazy over tennis—I was 
easily the best player in college.” 

“T saw you playing yesterday.” 

“TI got it into my head that I could 
really play—against the best.” 

He waited, without comment. 

“An aunt of mine did not want me to 
earn my own living. She wanted me to 
be an old-fashioned lady and sit round till 
some one came along to marry me. I 
had lived with her ever since I could re- 
member. She wasn’t very rich, and 
was a burden to her. I compromised 
with her. I didn’t sit round and I did 
not go to work, I played tennis, in tourna- 
ment after tournament.” 

“And got unmercifully licked with 
annoying regularity?” he said. 
“Yes, I did.” 


‘And tennis, as a career, lost its lure?” 


WBE * 


Cita 


His headlights discovered her and her bag, a larg: thing with a bellows extension 


“Yes, I got discouraged with it and 
with myself.” 

“Then he came along, and it was he and 
not a career artistic, literary, commercial 
or whatnot which tempted you. Ina mo- 
ment of uncertainty, of depression, of—” 

“Of cowardice.” 

“of low spirits you fell in love with 
him. Now the question is, what’s to be 
done about it. Naturally something 
must be done about it. I sympathize 
with you. You are in exactly the same 
position I am in, except for this small dif- 
ference. I could have tried to make Ellen 
love me, could have talked to her about 
it. You can’t say a word of love to 
Henry.” 

“How did you find out Ellen didn’t 
love you? Did you ask her?” 

“Oh no. I suspected the fact when I 
saw her laughing and chatting with some 
other men and suddenly go cold when she 
saw me. I discovered the truth quickly. 
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enough. Then, when I told her that | 
was going away for a long time, she almost 
loved me for doing it. Her happiness 
was wonderful to see. _I’d made an awful 
nuisance of myself. We are wandering 
from the point. What are we going to do 
about you?” 

“There is only one thing for me to do— 
get over it.” 

“Why not make a clean breast of it to 
Henry?” 

“Oh! I couldn’t do that, no self re- 
specting girl could. And besides it 
wouldn’t do any good.” 


He shrugged. ‘“‘Per- 
haps not. You know 
best about that. But I 
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it. I have a bit of canvas to keep out 
such weather as last night’s, a blanket 
or two, a pot and pan, a knife and fork 
and spoon, food to eat, and books. It’s 
quite simple. How old are you—hold 
—not quite as raw as that. Are you of 
age?” 

“Ves.” 

“And you’ve been through college. 
That does away with one objection.” 

“Objection to what?” 

“T shouldn’t be had up for kidnaping. 
Jail’s a poor place in which to read. 
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“You must take my word for the fact. 
An explanation would be simple but would 
work against the cure. Your faith in the 
cure, and me, must be complete. Where 
do you live?” 

“In the white house, over there.” She 
pointed, but the cliff was in the way. 

“The white house with the gravel drive 
and all sorts of flower beds about it? 
Stone posts at the entrance? A gi y 
shingle cottage next on the south, 
brownish affair, in bad repair, next on he 
north? Is that the one?” 

“Yes, that’s the onc. 

“T will be there at tive 
o’clock tomorrow morn- 


” 








see no reason why in 
this day and generation 
of emancipated free and 
equal women, a woman 
shouldn’t propose just as 
well as a man.” 

“That is too silly even 
to discuss,” she said. 

“I’m glad you think 
so, I quite agree with 
you. Itcloses one door 
of escape from your trou- 
ble. What door is open?” 

“T can’t find a singles 
door,” she said, ‘and. 
I’ve tried hard.” 

“Why not the same 
door through which I 
passed? -I have taken 
to the road, I am a wan- 
derer, alone. I lie ufider 
the sky at night, noting 
the immensity of the 
heavens and appreciat- 
ing what an infinitesimal 
insect I am. I contem- 
plate the sea and realize 
that [its waves will roll 
on through the ages to 
come without paying any 
attention to me at all. 
I gaze upon multitudes 
of men in cities and 
towns and countryside, 
the birds of the air, the 
animals of wood and 
field and know perfectly 
well that not one among 
them cares whether I’m 
in love or not. I carry 
with me and read books 
of all sorts, from high- 
brow fiction to deep phil- 
osophy, and it is very 
evident that I and my 
affairs are quite insignifi- 
cant. The thing that 
ails' me has happened 
before, more than once, 
and every one concerned 
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Christmas Windom 


By Theodosia Garrison 


I made my Christmas candles bright, 


I set them in the window-place 


For one who might come by this night 
' With grief upon his face. 


But first came by a merry child, 


And next a laughing girl and boy, 


And then an old priest, calm and mild, 
t And then—two lovers wrapped in joy. 


The night came on, too black to see, 
~But when I pressed against the pane, 
Sudden my own face looked at me, 


Stricken and stern and old again. 


And suddenly, beyond a doubt, 


I knew the candle-light that shone. 


The little feast spread neatly out, 


Not by my hands were laid alone. 


| turned—who needed solace most, 
I knelt before the wine and bread, 

And by the candles of my Host 

My heart was warmed and comforted. 


are ing, promptly. You will 
need—”’ 

“But | 

“You will need rough 
clothes, middy blouscs, 
khaki, that sort of thing, 
a muslin dress or two for 
evening wear, a tooth 
brush, a comb and brush, 
a bathing suit, nothing 
else. Good-by.” 

He disappeared round 
the corner of the cliff on 
the way he had set out 
to take. 

He went on, stopped, 
whistled softly between 
his teeth and went on 
again. 





T five o'clock, pre- 

cisely, she was stand- 
ing in the dark beside 
one of the stone posts at 
the entrance to the white 
house. His headlights 
discovered her, and her 
bag, a large thing with 
bellows extension on on: 
side. 

He stopped, got out, 
placed the valise with 
the baggage behind. Sh« 
took her seat, he his, 
and they drove off with- 
out a word. She drew her 
coat about her against 
the morning chill. 

“Have you had any 
thing to éat?” His voice 
broke a long silence. 

*“No.”’ 

He drew from behind 
her a thermos bottle, a 
cup and_= sugar. © She 
drank two cups of coffee. 

That, and the dawn, 
loosed her tongue for a 
word or two. 

“Isn’t it beautiful!” 
she exclaimed. 
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“Ts it more beautiful 








has eventually recovered, k 
except in the mind of 

some pessimistic, gloomy 

and altogether unpleasant author. The 
whole thing works wonderfully well. I’ve 
been on the road a week and I’m very 
much better already. Unless something 
unexpected happens another week or two 
should make me whole again.” 

She looked at him quizzically. “What 
do you mean by traveling—alone? How 
do you travel?” 

have an iron monster, moored to a 
precipice down the shore a way, on a bit 
of beach with a rutty lane leading out of 





have a spare along—a spare front seat. 
I recommend the cure.” 

“‘Tt’s quite impossible.” 

“That’s the natural thing to say. As 
a matter of fact it is not only possible 
but entirely practical and perfectly 
proper.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t agree with you.” 

“Curiously enough your ideas, based on 
incomplete information, can not affect the 
fact in the least.” 
“Just what do you mean?” 





than sundown?” 
“T | was 
that. It seems so.” 

“It is, because humanity is asleep, it 1s 
all yours, and because it grows more and 
more beautiful. Sunrise is the beginning 
of new things, the dawn of a new era. 
The dawn is cool, the air is fresh, the heart 
is’ glad, spirits high. An hour hence you 
will see a cart, a milk wagon pow a 
nothing more, hardly anything more wind 
eight or nine o'clock. by then we shall 
be far on our way.” 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Hope for the 
Blackfeet 


One Man's Practical Enthusiasm 
1s Saving the Tragic Tribe 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


Author of: “Let 'Em Die!”’ etc 


HE season had been exceptionally 

moist. Though September had 

arrived, the grass was still green on 

the waves of the rolling prairie that 
broke against the abrupt wall of the 
Rockies, and the pounding hoofs of the 
ponies raised no dust. Hundreds of 
Indians had gathered on this warm 
bright Sunday to watch the races. They 
were scattered in groups along the straight 
quarter-mile course, squaws in calico 
deeply absorbed in the stick game, the 
older men, two braids of black hair hang- 
ing over their shoulders, squatting on the 
eround, smoking and talking. It was the 
first race meet, the first social gathering 
since the beginning of the harvest. 

Mountain Chief, titular head of the 
Blackfeet tribe, rose from the ground, 
lifted the bandage that covered his sick 
eyes and advanced, extending the cluster 
of eagle feathers that were the badge of 
his office. He seized my hand and held it. 
He began to speak in the guttural but 
rich and expressive Blackfeet idiom. He 
did not talk; he spoke, in the manner of 
an orator addressing an audience of five 
thousand who desires even those farthest 
away, say three hundred yards, to under- 
stand every word of the discourse. 

“It’s too bad the old man has lost his 
voice,’ whispered the Doctor. “You 
should have heard him a year ago when 
he had a full head of steam.” 

It was impressive. Also it was embar- 
rassing. One is not accustomed to be 
addressed at a three-foot range by an ora- 
tor powerful enough to be heard by ten 
thousand ears. At 
last Mountain Chief 
stopped. Dick San- 
derville, for thirty 
years interpreter of 
the tribe, translated 
the speech. 

“He say he is glad 
you come to see with 
your own eyes,’ ” San- 
derville began. “He 
say if you never went 
anywhere where the 
truth was told, now 
you are in a country 
where you will hear 
nothing but the truth. 
He say he is all the 
time telling his young 
men to go the straight 


Full-blood Blackfeet farmers of the Bull Shoe chapter. 


road, to follow the 
advice of Red Head— 
that’s Superintendent 
Campbell,” he inter- 
jected, “to sow wheat, 
to plant a garden, to 
get a cow, pigs and 
chickens and look after 
them. He say this 
summer. he had the 
choice of going ‘three 
ways. He had invita- 
tion to visit with the 
Canadian Blackfeet; he 
was asked to go to the 
prizefight in Shelby and 
he was invited to go 
to * Washington’ with 
a delegation. But, he 
say, he is Mountain 
Chief, leader of the tribe. He must set his 
young men a good example. So he go 
nowhere but stay at home, look after his 
crops and stock and tell the young men 
to do likewise. 

“That’s all,” said Mountain Chief, 
proud of his one and only English phrase. 


Buffaloes Then, Pigs Now 


Forty years ago Mountain Chief and 
his braves were chasing the buffalo on the 
rolling prairie at the foot of the Rockies. 
Mention buffalo to them and their faces 
brighten, an eager light comes into their 
eyes and their voices are raised to a higher 
pitch. Buffalo! It meant meat and 
clothes and housing to them; it stood for 
abundance, for leisure, for dignity, for a 








On the left. Joe 
Bull Shoe’s home-grown surplus flour left over from 1922 
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To set his young men a good example, Mountain Chief 
turned down three invitations last summer, stayed 
home and Icoked after his chickens 


life of ease and plenty, for the good old 
times before the white man came when 
the lodges were pitched sociably in 
sheltered valleys with abundant wood and 
water, when the dancing, the racing, the 
feasting of the medicine lodge lasted for 
weeks on end with no one to object, when 
trachoma, consumption, measles and 
other afflictions were unknown, when a 
little work sufficed to satisfy all their 
wants. 

And now? 

Old Mountain Chief was singing, his 
strong clear voice sending the plaintive 
chant of a dying race across the empty 
prairie. 

**He’s singing the Song of Heart Moun- 
tain,” whispered Dick Sanderville, “the 
song of the days 
when the hearts of 
men were true and 
the buffalo blackened 
the plain.” 

He was singing of 
the good old days, 
this erstwhile hunter 
of buffalo and elk. 
Round him were sit- 
ting scores of men of 
about his own age, 
all with long braided 
hair, men who had 
been nomadic hunters 
and takers of scalps, 
but who were now 
walking behind the 
plow, looking after 
grunting pigs and 
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White Bear's 20-acre wheat field. White Bear had no horse collar to plow with, so he 
improvised one out of a pair of old overalls 


cackling hens, even extracting milk from 
the business end of dairy cows. Sitting 
among the impassive listeners was Big 
Lodge Pole who carried with him at all 
times a personal letter from the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs containing 
words of high praise. 

“You see,” explained Campbell, the 
boss of the reservation, his face as 
grave as the dark countenances 
round him, but his blue eyes 
twinkling, “we had impressed 
on them the necessity of stay- 
ing home during the sum- / 
mer to look after their 
stock and their fields. 
They are a soc'ble peo- 
ple and they like to go 
visiting. It’s pretty hard 
to talk them out of the ~ 
habit of packing up any 
time to go off camping 
with friends and neigh- 
bors for a week or two, 
but it’s got to be done 
if they are to be made 
self-respecting and self- 
supporting. So we had 
borne down pretty hard 
on_ this stay-at-home-and-tend-to-your- 
knitting proposition. We had even in- 
duced them to postpone their medicine 
lodge, the annual festival when the entire 
tribe gathers for its ceremonial dances 
accompanied by horse racing, much 
oratory and other diversions, until after 
harvest instead of holding it early in 
July. Unfortunately, it was cold and 
very windy during the medicine lodge 
last September, so this summer they asked 
to have it in July again, but they agreed to 
have three medicine lodges instead of one, 
holding them in the three districts so 
that it would not take the more distant 
families a week to come and a week to go 
home again. 

“Well, our friend Big Lodge Pole had 
been taking to farming most energetically. 
He had a wheat field, a garden, a heifer, 

a sow with pigs and a bunch of chickens. 
When he arrived with his family, the out- 
fit looked like a circus parade, for he had 
not only brought along his chickens and 
his cow, but on the wagon he also had his 
sow and her interesting family. He did 
not want to miss the medicine lodge, but 
neither did he want to take any chance 
on losing his live stock, so they all went 


into camp together. And every evening 
Big Lodge Pole or one of his sons saddled 
up and rode home to see that the fields 
were all right. Of course such conduct 









Big Lodge Pole and the pigs he took traveling with him for their protection 


deserved a letter of commendation.” 

How did it happen that primitive men 
who a few years ago had countless thou- 
sands of buffaloes in front of their lodges, 
whose food supply was almost unlimited 


Milk cows owned by full-blood Blackfeet. 
grind the wheat raised by the Indians 
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and to be had with little exertion, are now 
milking cows, herding chickens and 
tending pigs? 

Stark necessity drove them; an empty 
stomach forced them to descend from 
buffalo and beef to pigs, milk cows and 
vegetable gardens. 

Fifteen years ago they were on the way 
to prosperity. They had herds of range 
cattle growing fat on the abundant grass 
of the reservation, increasing from year 
to year. Then Commissioner Leupp 
abruptly stopped the issue of rations to 
which the tribe had been accustomed. 
Also he ordered the reservation broken 
up and the tribal land allotted to the 
individual members. He meant well, but 
he did not know the Indian, his character 
and his needs. When the beef ration wa: 
no longer forthcoming, the Blackfeet went 
out on the range, killed a steer and ate it 
When the meat was gone—and it wen! 
fast, all the neighbors for miles round 
assisting in its consumption—they killed 
another critter. At the traders’ stores 
they were given credit. By and by the 
accounts were cast up and the bill was 
settled in beef on the hoof, the trade: 
determining both the size of the bill and 
the number of cattle necessary to settle it. 
When the steers were gone, the cows, 

the breeding stock, began conven- 

iently to break their legs, necessi- 
tating their slaughter. Year by 
year the cattle wealth of the 
Blackfeet diminished, and 
there was no one to call 
halt. 
In ten years the Blackfeet 
had ten different superin- 
tendents, not one of 
them with interest, en- 
ergy and sympathy 
enough to stop the dis- 
sipation of the herds. 
Said Eddie Running 

Crane at the meeting of 

the Bull Shoe chapter: 

“All the superintendents 


ta since Captain Cook 
ee looked after their sal- 
aries, not after the 


Indians,” and the twenty 
full-bloods in the room nodded their assent. 
Duck Head reinforced Running Crane’s 
statement in plain words: “Since Cap- 
tain Cook all superintendents sit in their 
chairs, do not care about Indians. They 
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Red Plume was 


the medicine man and is now 


Red Plume and his wife. 
a good farmer 


do not show us the straight road. They 
do not give us good orders. Only when 
Superintendent Campbell come, he is 
with us in our homes and fields all the 
time even in winter, and he show 
us the straight road.” Again 
the red men nodded their 
assent. 

After many years of 
almost criminal neglect 
by the Indian Bureau 
came the final catas- 
trophe. The summer 
of 1919 was so dry that 
no hay could be put 
up; to the east of the 
reservation homestead- 
ers by the hundred, 
having no crops at all, 
were forced to abandon 
their land in order to keep 
from starving. And on top of 
the drouth the winter of 1919-20 
was one of the severest on record. 
Cattle and sheep by the thousand froze 
and starved to death. The lean survivors 
were just sniffing expectantly for the first 
green grass of spring 
when a howling blizzard 
once again covered the 
prairie deep with snow. 

That finished it. The 
Blackfeet were cleaned 
out. They had almost 
nothing left except their 
land. In 1920 the Indian 
Bureau had to _ issue 
rations to 2200 Blackfeet, 
out of a total tribal en- 
tollment of about 3000. 
So deplorable was their 
condition that the situa- 
tion seemed hopeless. In 
this emergency the Com- 
missioner asked F. C. 
Campbell, for thirty 
years a member of the 








Indian Service, who had gone into ranching 
for himself, to take charge of the tribe and 
put the Blackfeet on the upgrade again. 
Campbell agreed to make the attempt. 

He is six feet two, of unmistakable 
Scotch ancestry, weighs over 220 pounds 
and has no fat on his body, his mind or his 
sympathies. He looked over the situ- 
ation, decided on a course of action, sub- 
mitted his plans and asked for money to 
carry them out. He got it. Then he 
went crusading. 

“Don’t sit round and lament. Get busy 
and put in some wheat,” he urged. “We'll 
help you. If you start now and keep 
working, in five years you can be on your 
feet again. You’ve got horses. We'll 
supply seed grain, wire for fences, plows, 
mowing machines, threshers. We'll get 
cows for you, sheep, pigs, chickens—but 
you’ve got to pay for them. Put in a 
garden. Grow your own potatoes, carrots 
and beans. You've got a lot of good land. 
Make use of it. Put in two acres of grain 
this year and double up every season for 
five years. If you do, you won’t lack 
anything, you'll never be hungry again.” 

Day and night he was among the 
Indians, arguing, pleading, exhorting, 
visiting in their homes and lodges, making 
the rounds again and again in all kinds 
of weather, lifting up his organization, 
filling it with the strength of his own 
purpose and pushing it into the crusade 
until the huge reservation resounded from 
end to end with “Campbell’s five-year 
program.” 



















The community house committee of the 
Heart Butte district 


Earning their rations. No able-bodied Indian receives free food. He e 
it at the woodpile, Note the youth of the woodpile workers 
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Bird Rattler, a progressive full-blood who 
was elected president of the 
Bird Rattler chapter 


The exhortations fell on deaf ears. The 
Blackfeet were discouraged. They did 
not believe in any promises coming from 
the Indian Bureau. They had no 

farming equipment. ‘They pre- 
ferred rations. And among 
them were many who said it 
could not be done, that 
the soil would produce 

nothing, that the early 
frost would swoop 
down from the glaciers 
and kill everything 
that was growing. 

Only a few responded. 

Albert Mad Plume and 

Joe Bull Shoe were 

among them. Joe had 
been farming for twenty- 
three years. 
“In all that time my crops 
had failed only four times when 
the, rains did not come,” he related. 
“Sometimes my potatoes would be 
frosted, but my wheat never was hurt. 
I prospered. Then I decided to give up 
farming and go in for cattle.” All this, 
of course, through the 
interpreter. Though Joe 
speaks English well, he 
was orating before the 
members of the Bull 
Shoe chapter, most of 
them full-bloods, and for 
their benefit he spoke in 
Blackfeet. 

“So I sold my work 
horses, my __ threshing 
machine, my plows and 
mowers and turned them 
into cattle. It is less work 
to handle stock and 
prices were big. Then 
came the winter of 1919. 
All my cattle died. Now 
I’m farming again. [’ll 
(Continued on page 97) ~ 
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ROM the best information | have 
been able to gather it seems that 
youth is in revolt and up on its 
hind legs and snorting fire. Every- 
thing is going to be different from what 
it was. We old boys who have reached 
the tottering age of anywhere from 
thirty to one hundred years are to be 
pulled up by the roots and tossed on to the 
refuse pile, or sprinkled with weed-killer 
and allowed to shrivel up and blow away. 
It seems, if we are to believe the sad 
tidings, that as soon as a man loses the 
aroma of the cradle he becomes an old 
fossil and ought to be chloroformed. 

Youth, the big black headlines say, has 
at last awakened to its high merits and 
has grabbed the reins from our palsied 
hands. Youth intends to drive the apple- 
cart on and after this day and date. We 
ancient and infirm old wrecks will have to 
stand back from the edge of the sidewalk 
or be splashed. If we utter a peep some 
virile infant is liable to leap out of the 
cradle and hit us with a deadly nursing 
bottle. 

According to some of the best and 
youngest believers in the Revolt of Youth 
—and also according to some of their most 
eminent wet nurses—the Big War did this 
mean thing to us and handed the world 
over to those who had but recently traded 
the rattle for the cigarette-holder and the 
antiseptic panty for the safety razor. If this 
is sol ama pacifist from now on—I don’t 
want any more wars that do such things. 


Durability and Pep 


It seems that for several centuries the 
young had not been realizing that they 
had all the brains worth agitating. Then 
along came the Big War—a mighty big 
one—and jarred the young folks. I gather 
that when the young folks looked us over 
they decided we were all withered prunes 
and they could not contain their disgust. 
They immediately put on long pants and 
shoved a flask into each hip pocket, and 
the girls bobbed their hair and shortened 
their skirts, and everybody dug up the 
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smut stuff that was snappy and fresh 
when Rabelais first used it five hundred 
years ago, and the revolt was on. The 
only word that could adequately express 
their derision of us old derelicts was 
“poof!’’ So they all poofed. 

I admit that I do not like to have a 
young generation come up behind me on 
tiptoe and poof at me all of a sudden that 
way. It startles me so severely that my 
nose-glasses are liable to drop off and fall 
in the inkwell. But even more do I hate 
to be told it is time for me to climb on to 
a top shelf and paste a label on my boot 
sole reading: Feead softly, please; the 
poor old geezer is defunct.” 

I do not claim that I am entitled to con- 
sideration merely for the reason that I 
have lasted quite a while. Durability has 
its merits, but I am not standing up for 
mere durability. In a mummy or a shoe 
durability is a merit, but long life alone 
does not always make a man worth his 
feed. A man is different from a shoe. A 
cheap shoe goes to pieces, but a well-made 
shoe, built of good materials, can hang on 
the human foot for years and be soled and 
half-soled again and again, and then con- 
tinue its life at the bottom of a pond for 
many more years, giving a good imitation 
of a large-mouth bass. But, after all, 
durability is not the main thing; Shelley 
died when he was scantly thirty and Keats 
never did reach twenty-six. No, I do not 
claim that a man is necessarily worth 
while because he can hang on to life until 
his great-grandchildren get the notion 
that he must have helped Cheops lay the 
cornerstone of the pyramid. Mere dura- 
bility puts no man in the gold medal class. 

And neither does “ pep. I do not know 
whether I am “peppy” or not, but if I am, 
I do not ask any consideration on that 
account. A man, young or old, can be so 
full of “pep” that it snaps from the end 
of every hair in his head, and be nothing 
but a restless nuisance. Donot think that 
I wish to be admired for my resemblance 
to the brisk and “peppy” flea. The flea 
has tremendous vitality and zip, seldom 


wasting more than an eighth of a second 
on any given spot and never admittin; 
that it is dead or even seriously indisposed, 
but I question whether the flea ever bene 
fited the world as greatly as Abraham 
Lincoln did, who was somewhat slow and 
steady. I can appreciate the flea as wel! 
as any one; I know that many a man has 
killed a flea quite dead only to find it as 
full of eager life and youthful spirits and 
“pep” as it ever was, and I know that 
when we are depressed we may well leave 
off considering the ant and the lilies of the 
field for a few minutes and consider the 
flea instead, and benefit by doing so. But 
“pep,” in old or young, is all well enough 
if we take it for what it is worth and don’t 
overestimate its value. 


Sophisticated Youth 


My present opinion is that an old man 
is not worth while merely because he is 
old, and that a “peppy” man is not worth 
while merely because he is “peppy,” and 
that itis equally true that a young man 
4s not worth while merely because he is 
young in years. And I furthermore ob- 
serve that a man is not young merely be- 
cause he has recently chipped his shell and 
uttered his first chirp. The men who are 
worth while are those who have a sort of 
eternal youthfulness, and some of the men 
and women who have pulled the most 
leaves off the calendar are the youngest 
in spirit and eagerness and soul. Con- 
trariwise, some of the youths and maidens 
who have just come in contact with safety 
razors and corsets, respectively, seem to 
me fully qualified to sit on the shelf with 
Methuselah, Old Parr and the Oldest 
Inhabitant, none of whom ever set any 
very wet rivers afire. The young folks I 
mean have put away all childish things 
and are ashamed of them and are proud of 
being sophisticated and “wise to things.” 
You could not, for a million dollars, hire 
them to believe in any fairy; they chucked 
that foolishness when ot closed the 
nursery door with one hand and lighted a 
cigarette with the other. 
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If I felt an urge to boost something, and 
happened-to -be very young in years, I 
would not boost the Society For Exclud- 
ing All Over Thirty From Remaining On 
Earth. It seems to me a mistake. It 
might happen that just as 1 completed my 
fence round the earth and was painting 
the last letter of the warning sign “This 
World For Adolescents Only” I might 
find I was old enough to vote and I would 
have to begin thinking about kicking 
myself off the premises, for the best 
available statistics seem to show that the 
twenty-year-old boy, if he lives a year, 
is almost sure to be twenty-one, and there 
are even indications that in time he will 
be forty and even sixty years of age. 


The Two “Ages” of Man 


The organization I would rather boom 
is the Society for Increasing the Belief 
in Fairies. The world is more in need of 
that at this moment. The subtitle of the 
Society would be An Organization for 
the Propagation of Eternal Youth. Its 
object would be to increase the number of 
those who have utterly impossible beliefs, 
perfectly idiotic hopes and thoroughly 
insane aspirations. The world has not 
one-one hundredth enough such people 
today; it never did have. Such as it has are 
the only people who are worth much to it. 

In bringing up this subject of youth 
and age I have to call attention to the 
fact that man has only two “ages.” A 
brand-new baby is the oldest critter on 
the face of this earth. Before he was 
born he was still older, of course, and 
dated back among the protozoans of the 
Lower Silurian age of the Paleozoic time. 
He is born wrinkled and half-blind and 
weak in the joints and quite frequently 
bald. He has fewer teeth than his great- 
erandfather and has such a weak stomach 
he can’t get away with any solid food 
whatever. All he can do is lie on his back 
in bed and take a little nourishment and 
sleep. He can’t even hobble round with a 
cane, he’s so much older than his grand- 
father. 

Almost immediately the aged infant 
begins to grow young. The first real sign 
of youth is when it becomes young enough 
to distinguish its mother from a hot-water 
bottle. Presently it is young enough to 
have a few milk teeth. Then it loses a 
few more years and is able to walk. 
Presently it is young enough to believe in 
Holy Angel Guard My Bed. In a little 
while it is so much younger it can believe 
in Santa Claus car the Great Big Bear 
and the Middle Sized Bear and the Little 
Wee Bear. Then it grows a little younger 
and believes in God and Tom Thumb and 
Jack-the-Giant Killer. 

It is growing younger every day and 
now believes in Pirates and Dragons and 
Giants and Swords-of-Sharpness and 
Seven-League-Boots. Getting younger, I 
tell you! And now the young fellow is so 


Do You Still Believe in Fairies? 





oung he believes in Great Deeds and 

ine Life and Splendid Triumphs and 
Honor and Honesty and Living A Noble 
Life and all the fine impossible things— 
all the fairies! The boy is young now! 

He’s young, the boy! He can speak the 
magic word and cause a golden palace to 
arise on the back lot where he and Swatty 
play One Old Cat. He walks in slashed 
doublet, crimson and gold, with a 
diamond-hilted sword hanging at his side. 
He kills a brace of dragons every morning 
before breakfast and slays a couple of 
dozen giants on the way to school. He 
lies on his stomach in the grass and the 
fairies play round him and tell him great 
secrets. He plucks a blade of grass and on 
a plantain leaf writes a greater play than 
Shakespeare ever dared to write; he closes 
his eyes and preaches God more elo- 
quently than Peter the Hermit and 
Henry Ward Beecher rolled into one; he 
writes a better book than the world has 
ever read; he flies to the sun; he sends a 
thousand ships across the seven seas; he 
loves more truly than Dante or Abelard 
or Damon and Pyehies: The boy knows 
he can be great and good and wonderful. 
The fairies are his friends and com- 
panions. He’s young! 

He’s young and he has faith in the 
impossible. He believes that great deeds 
are worth doing and that he can do them. 
Presently he is fifteen years old, or sixteen, 
or seventeen, and his eyes are on the 
stars; he walks on the clouds; he is a king 
and an emperor and a demi-god. His 
heart is without fear and without reproach; 
the snub-nosed girl whose smile makes his 
heart beat faster is only the baker’s 
daughter, but that does not matter— 
preeiy he will pull down the sun and 

end up its edges and give it to her as a 
crown. He will be the greatest novelist 
the world has ever known and the people 
will kiss the edge of her garment. 

That’s fine; that’s youth! But a few 
years later ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of him will have grown so old 
they might as well be wearing white 
whiskers and be careful about their blood 
pressure. By the time they are twenty- 
one they might as well be forty or fifty or 
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sixty. The splendid high belief that man 
can do anything a god can do is gone; the 
certainty that if a man wishes he can 
reach up and pull down a star is laid away 
in moth balls; the ninety and nine are 
through with fairies and fairy tales; they 
are “grown up.” 

Look at them! There they are—some- 
body has whispered to them that it is 
foolish to believe in Santa Claus; some- 
body has whispered to them that it is 
foolish to believe in fairies; somebody has 
come right out and told them that “‘bus- 
iness is business” and that the splendid 
vague aspirations of youth butter no 
bread, and now they are “wise”. If you 
tell them that Emerson said ““There are 
geniuses in trade, as well as in war, or 
state, or letters—’ you will get the 
answer: “Bunk! A man’s got to have a 
stand-in or some sort of pull nowadays or 
he don’t get anywhere.” And then they 
will feel pleased because they can sell you 
twelve wormy peanuts for a nickel when 
you have a right to expect thirteen good 
ones. His opinion of himself is that he 
has become a wise and mature adult; my 
opinion is that he has become a dead fish. 


*You Can Do It™ 


If one out of the hundred clings to his 
fairy and so retains his youth he may 
begin as a soda-fountain clerk in Podunk, 
but his absolutely ridiculous faith in Dick 
Whittington and the Ten Command- 
ments and “do as you would be done by” 
—and in himself—will make the Emerson 
of his day say of him: “His immensely 
stretched trade, which makes the capes of 
the Southern Ocean his wharves, and the 
Atlantic Sea his familiar port, centers in 
his brain only; and nobody in the universe 
can make his place good . . . 1 see, with the 
pride of art, and skill or masterly arithme- 
tic and power of remote combinations, the 
consciousness of being an agent and 
playfellow of the original laws of the 
world.” Fine for you, young fellow! 

A merchant of that sort is no hack 
horse, standing in the gutter with its 
head hung down and its eyes shut and a 
row of flies perching on its spinal column. 
That man enjoys business; he is enthusi- 
astic about it; when his ships cover all the 
seas he sees vast fleets of airships that 
will fill the skies. 

f the young fellow is the one-in-a- 
hundred author he does not say to him- 
self “I’m wise! All the great books have 
been written; people want to slush and 
the way to make money is to write slush; 
the wise fellows turn out what they can 
sell, and a lot of it.” No, sir! There’s 
that fairy of his whispering in his ear: 
“You can do it; you can write the great 
book; people do want great books; write 
one! Write one! Write one!” And he 
believes the fairy. He needs no Revolt 
of Youth; he is young and he keeps young 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Luck alone saved the bird from his folly. At the precise moment he struck, Minniskum, who was half-turned from 


the thing coming at him silently, moved 











The Valor of Muinniskum 


HE valley might well have been 

as the Indians said, scooped 

out by the hand of the Great 

Spirit himself, although the 
depression was a mile wide and twice 
as long. If not the work of Mani- 
tou, then a giant had dug.a fistful 
of earth here and allowed the sand 
at the edge of the hole to break off and 
trickle downward until the rim of the 
oblong bowl was rudely scalloped with 
cahons between jutting points of table- 
land. Valley and the flats above were 
devoid of trees, yet in the gullies hardy 
cottonwoods had taken root and flour- 
ished, to say nothing of sagebrush tangles, 
which were everywhere. In one spot 
living grass and stunted, drooping willows 
surrounding a weakly-bubbling — spring 
showed darkly against the neutral hue of 
sand and cliffs. 

A blistering inferno by day, it was cool 
and peaceful this night, with the June 
moon apparently stuck fast in a gun- 
sight notch of far mountain peaks. Peace- 
ful, nevertheless surcharged with a very 
definite mystery; the sagebrush, dusted 
with. silver, casting opaquely-black shad- 
ows; rippled sand, like a wind-kissed pool 
caught motionless in a magic spell—and 
the blank, utter silence, a silence which 
seemed to shout that something must 
happen, would happen! 

And it did happen. 

A tremendous shadow fled across the 
valley; and the covert listeners and 
watchers—for such there were in surpris- 
ing numbers—sensed or saw it rather than 
its ghostly maker, a great owl, whose 
downily-thick gray feathers seemed to 
melt him into the luminescence of the 
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moon. And the furtive ones read the 
silhouette as of doom itself. Those near 
home vanished; those who fancied them- 
selves hidden .or camouflaged ‘‘froze”’ 
until their very pulses seemed stopped. 
Soundlessly the death angel swept on, his 
large round eyes like flame under glass as 
they sought to disassociate the form of a 
fear-stricken rabbit or sage-hen from the 
screening brush. Suddenly they saw 
Minniskum himself, as the high priest of 
this solitude performed his rites to the full 
moon. 

A hasty observer might have guessed 
that Minniskum was a raccoon; for that 
matter he suggested one strongly, in size 
and general appearance. He sat on his 
haunches, a very flat-bodied animal about 
two feet long, short-necked and long- 
nosed, and with powerful alligator jaws 
that widened at their base. His back was 
covered with a_ blackish-grizzled fur, 
tinged with white, and a stripe of the 
lighter color ran from his six-inch.tail to 
the tip of his slightly-upturned nose. 
Underneath he was gray. 

It was his forepaws that betrayed his 
identity. Only a digger, a delver in 
earth, would be thus equipped by nature. 
They were large, long, and had doubly- 
stout dulled claws. The equipment of all 
burrowers, they reached the acme of 
development in perhaps the swiftest 
burrower of all—the badger, or Minnis- 





kum, as the Indians call him. He used 
his hands now to express what passed 
with him as riotous playfulness. He 
sat on a bare knoll and faced moon- 
ward, waving his paws from side to 
side with a rhythmic motion, a sign 
of vast good humor with himself. In 


deed, it seemed that he even grinned, if 


a partial display of six incisors, most 
formidable of thirty-eight perfectly good 
fighting teeth, could be called a grin 
while the glow of his beady eyes seemed 
soft and mild. 

A well-brought-up husband and _pro- 
vider, and proud father of three sightless 
little badger kits in the nearby den with 
its forked tunnel, Minniskum was, liter- 
ally speaking, on a spree of sheer joyous- 
ness. Intoxicated by the quietude and 
bright moonlight, he was carrying on 
shockingly, for he sat on the knoll and 
waved his paws when he should have been 
industriously foraging for his jealous mate 
and her brood. Yet when one has by 
valor alone won an armed truce with all 
enemies that might menace his strong- 
hold; when food is reasonably abundant; 
when, indeed, he is parent of the most 
remarkable badger babies the world has 
ever known, Minniskum can be pardoned 
for glorying in content. By his stout- 
heartedness and fighting teeth he had 
made the valley safe for his family; and 
now he was squandering a moment in 
celebration of the fact, mindful that his 
nagging spouse did not have her eye on him. 

By so doing—boasting of his welfare— 
he became a fair target for that perverse 
Fate which delights in making sound the 
adage, ‘‘Pride goeth before a fall.” Min- 
niskum, the valorous, was to be tested. 
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7° the owl, alert for a movement on earth 
that would denote life, to see was to 
strike. His fiercely-burning eyes marked 
Minniskum’s paws and, without appre- 
ciable effort or hesitation, he banked 
sharply—then launched like a projectile 
at the badger’s head. For all his size, the 
ow! was young and immature. 

Luck alone saved the bird from his 
folly. At the precise moment he struck, 
Minniskum, who was half-turned from 
the thing coming at him silently with 
gaping beak and extended talons, moved, 
and the owl’s sharp pincers of bone merely 
flicked the badger’s skin instead of trans- 
fixing the flesh and locking themselves. 

So rapidly that the movement defied 
the eye to follow, the badger’s jaws 
clamped on,a mouthful of feathers while 
his left forepaw dealt a stiff blow at the 
body of the bird. With a hoarse hiss of 
fear and pain the owl, having learned in 
the fraction of a second a lifetime lesson 
concerning badgers, flapped wildly away, 
too disturbed to resume hunting until 
hours later. 

Thus Fate’s first test turned out to be 
no test at all, yet it shattered the mystic 
glamor of an idyllic moment. It served 
to unleash a devil of a temper; and for as 
much as ten seconds Minniskum glared 
in the direction the chastened owl had 
gone and snarled his vindictiveness. To 
be attacked in one’s own dooryard, and 
co see the attacker go scot free, was almost 
unbearable. The good of it was that it 
reminded him of duty. 

Flattened on the ground, he began 
moving silently through the sagebrush in 

a business-like manner, his nose twitching 
as he sought to pick out trails in the still 
warm sand. The small indentations of a 
pack-rat interested him, and he followed 
them for a time until he decided the 
tracks were too old. The ground about 
one brush-clump was delightfully sug- 


gestive of sage-hens, but the somewhat 
stupid makers of the signs were gone, 
probably taken to wing. 

Suddenly he whirled and leaped like a 
thunderbolt. A startled jackrabbit, who 
by dint of greatest mental restraint had 
contrived to sit tight as Minniskum 
neared, jerked into action a bare two 
inches ahead of the badger’s jaws. He 
was an old jackrabbit and doubly wise, 
and, although badly frightened, still had 
sense enough not to take to his hole. For 
a short distance Minniskum scuttled over 
the ground; then, as if realizing the 
futility of pursuit, began to nose out the 
rabbit’s trail. But when. he discovered 
that the lively “jack” was merely making 
sport of him, he turned aside and went on. 
He had hoped the long-legged jumper 
might take refuge in its burrow, whence 
he could be dug with ease and dispatch. 


THE badger had gone fully a mile from 
his den when he stopped and listened. 
To his ears, close to earth, came a message 
over the underground telegraph—a soft, 
regular pat-pat-pat. Something was 
approaching. 

He swerved aside and waited. Hardly 
had-he done so when out of the brush 
trotted a sleek young fox, proud of a fat 
sage-hen whose body was flung over his 
shoulders, -its head in his jaws. A 
denizen of the tableland and gullies, he 
had this night wandered off his hunting- 
ground when his nose told him of good 
forage in the valley ruled by the badger. 
Although he had never met Minniskum, 
he would have been inclined to treat him 
with contempt if he had, for the sharp- 
eared young hunter was, even as the owl 
had been, unwary. 

The sight of the freebooter filled Min- 
niskum with a righteous rage. In her 
own strange way, Nature has decreed 
that between badger and fox there shall 
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be inherent enmity, as between dog and 
cat; although instances are known where 
both rules have been broken on the altar 
of comradeship. To Minniskum, who had 
striven to maintain this valley free of 
ruthless, marauders, the presence of the 
poaching fox was doubly hateful. With 
a blood-chilling snarl he hurled himself 
from the covert, straight at his traditional 
foe. 

Alarmed, the fox, quick as light, dodged 
the stroke and whirled as though to flee. 
Then the size of the would-be assailant 
bade him pause. He was unschooled as 
to badgers, and the apparent insignifi- 
cance of Minniskum put the thought in 
his head that he might take a chance. A 
sage-hen was but one meal; this truculent 
animal barring his way would make 
several. Never was logic more unsound. 

With a quick flirt of his head he 
dropped the sage-hen and closed with his 
adversary, sharp teeth slashing at the 
other’s neck. Yet they never reached 
their mark; or, if they did, they went 
unnoticed. The next instant the fox 
would have given all the sage-hens within 
a radius of ten miles if he could have 
recalled his action. This strange animal 
had him by the throat and, with a pro- 
digious display of strength, had literally 
hurled him off his feet. The fox’s choked 
squall as those alligator jaws came 
together echoed and re-echoed in the 
gullies. 

Then—and this was the miraculous part 
of it—he was free once more. as though 
Minniskum had mercifully aecided the 
other had had enough. It may have been, 
too, that in the struggle the badger had 
come close to the discarded sage-hen and 
decided that possession of the bird was 
preferable to further punishing the fox. 
In any event, the latter was up and away, 
smarting and shaken by his terrible 
experience, while the badger, with one 














His alligator jaws locked on the dog coyote’s foreleg, close to the body. 


himself over and over. 





With a startled yap of pain the coyote flung 
Then the female leaped in 
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aw on the prey he regarded as lawfully 
‘arvtton to him, regarded the fleeing fox 
almost forgivingly. 

Mindful now <a he had wandered far 
from home and that his mate undoubtedly 
was sharply petulant over his,absence, 
Minniskum started for his den. All had 
gone well, and it was not difficult to 
imagine that he felt serene. Fifty yards 
from the spot where he had clashed with 
the fox, Fate, as though chuckling grimly 
over the surprise she had planned, con- 
fronted him again, not with another mere 
test, but an ordeal. 

Well up near the head of one of the big- 
gest gullies a seasoned coyote pair had their 
den. Here they lived in seclusion and 
thrived in their hunting on the tableland. 
Throughout the summer months herds of 
cattle ranged up there, and unresourceful 
indeed is the coyote who goes thin while 
the cattle-bands roam and wilful calves 
stray from guardian mothers. 

But there came a time when the cattle- 
men declared one 
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started back toward his den, determined 
to feed his mate first. 

In any event, one moment the moon- 
light-drenched plain was empty, and the 
next he was confronted by the coyotes. 
He saw them at the identical moment 
they saw him; he stopped, a chirring growl 
in is throat, while he bristled danger- 
ously, although intuition whispered that 
he was face to face with the greatest 
danger of his turbulent career. 

Now the mental reactions of a coyote 
are lightning-like. The pair were sated, 
yet habit is strong and cold hunger had 
too often gnawed at their vitals to permit 
disregard of manna dropped from the 
skies. A plump sage-hen and a badger— 
food for the den in the gully! 

Had either coyote been alone Minnis- 
kum might have passed unscathed, for he 
rightfully commanded respect; but each 
of the slinking two gave courage to the 
other. Working together, they had more 
than once slain a calf almost under the 
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coyote flung himself over and over, Min- 
niskum clinging, bulldog-fashion. Then 
the female leaped in, and for the space of a 
minute a pinwheel of tawny and grizzled 
fur whirled crazily on the ground while 
explosive yaps and muffled snarls stirred 
fear in the hearts of furtive-eyed hearers. 

Suddenly the mass disintegrated and 
there was Minniskum, flat as ever, 

ashed, his side heaving, but the light of 
atele still flaming in his eyes. The 
coyotes had come off second best by a 
wide margin. Both were torn and 
bleeding, while the foreleg of the male 
dangled uselessly. Still, they were not 
quitters. 

Now it was Minniskum himself who 
forced the fighting. He hurled himse!f 
straight at the dog coyote, who met hiin 
with a vicious snap, and would have 
sprung aside had it not been for the 
maimed leg. But the long and upturned 
nose of the badger drove under the other's 
guard, and the six sharp incisors met in 
the softly-furred 
throat. 





of their periodic 
wars on the skulk- 
ing clan that was 
growing bolder 
and bolder. Poison 
was set and traps 
strewn about the 
carcass of a dead 
steer. Before the 
coyote pair which 
lived in the gull 

had_ gained full 
wisdom, three of 
their fellow prowl- 
ers fell victims. 
Thereupon the 
two survivors for- 
sook the herds for 
a space of natural 
foraging. For 
some reason they 
had never visited 
the hot valley, 





The Mountain Moon 


By Susan Myra Gregory 


The mountain moon is round and gold; it hangs above the trees 
Like some great glowing lantern lit for elfland mysteries. 


Slim wild oats sway in ghostly dance, soft-footed, winds creep by, 
And dusky night-moths go and come on wings of witchery. 


Among deep leaves a dim song sounds, and to its eerie tune 
There runs a rhythmic whispering lke little dancing shoon. 


Expectantly the wild oats stir, the gray moths lift their wings, 
And high above the highest pine the lamp of elfland swings. 


Another whir'- 
wind struggle foi- 
lowed, with the 
female dancing 
outside, slashing 
fiendishly at the 
squat little ani- 
mal battling her 
big mate. Ye: 
apparently she 
made no impres- 
sion. And at lasi 
the dog coyote 
lay still. The 
female, warily on 
guard now, eyed 
the badger with 
fear. Though she 
was game and her 
fighting blood was 
aroused, never- 
theless common- 
sense saved her 








which may have 
accounted for the 
fact that the place had become a sort of 
game refuge, well protected by the trucu- 
lent Minniskum, who levied toll only 
when it was necessary and never pressed 
his subjects to the point where they would 
become uneasy and withdraw to a region 
less harassed. 

But this night the dog coyote and his 
mate made the pleasing discovery that 
they had been overlooking something. 
The valley was well stocked with jack- 
rabbits, sage-hens and lesser birds and 
animals; a veritable larder next door to 
their den. Within an hour—such was 
their hunting craft—they were returning 
full fed and satisfied, marking the valley 
for another easy foray the following night. 

And then they met Minniskum. 

The presence of the fox might have had 
something to do with implanting the 
thought in the badger’s mind that all was 
not as it should be in the valley. The 
game upon which he and his family 
depended seemed strangely furtive this 
night, and for no other reason than that it 
had been well hunted. It is probable 
that, in the simple processes of his brain, 
Minniskum came to this conclusion, as 
indicated by the fact that he had not 
gulped down the meal taken from the fox, 
although ordinarily he could have ob- 
tained another very easily, but had 





horns of its frantic mother; again, they 
had been victors over a doe in the foot- 
hills, evading her sharp hoofs and ham- 
stringing her before slashing her jugular. 
And here was the unintimidating Minnis- 
kum. As at a word they pounced simul- 
taneously. 

Let it be said that Minniskum had, 
along with the virtue of at most times 
attending strictly to. business—his own 
business—the quality of courage. Caution 
he had, too, but no fear. For generations 
the martyrs of his clan to the cruel sport 
of badger-baiting have stood off as many 
as half a dozen dogs at a time. 

So when the coyotes pounced, Minnis- 
kum neither quailed nor hesitated, but 
dropped the sage-hen and threw every 
ounce of his energy into the battle, heavy 
though the odds against him seemed to be. 
As agile as a cat, despite the shortness of 
his legs, he slipped inside the ripping 
stroke of the female coyote and threw the 
bulge of his shoulders, with their thick fur 
and tough skin, against the clash of the 
dog coyote’s fangs. A master infighter, 
he blocked the in-and-out tactics of his 
foes. His alligator jaws locked on the 
dog coyote’s foreleg, close to the body. 
The thick neck muscles swelled, rigid as 
bone, the thirty-eight fighting teeth set 
and, with a startled yap of pain, the 





from the impulse 
to exact vengeance. Quick-witted at all 
times, she saw the disputed sage-hen, 
spurned for the moment, lying on the 
ground half way between a and the 
badger. She wanted no more close combat, 
for she well knew that a single coyote can 
scarcely hope for victory over a full-grown 
badger; yet there was the possibility of 
wrestling spoils if not glory from the 
situation. 

If she could but snatch the sage-hen, 
and run— 

As though divining her attention, Min- 
niskum moved first. Snarling ferociously, 
every hair standing on end, his white-and- 
black face streaked with crimson, he 
charged. She sprang back cowed, tail 
between legs. ith the bird in his strong 
jaws, he glared defiance at her to come 
and take it, but she decided that she had 
had enough. Nor did she attempt to bar 
his way as he moved slowly through the 
brush toward his den. 


Fare apparently rested satisfied with 
her trials. Minniskum had _ been 
teSted; reward was his, acclaim his due. 
He got it right at the mouth of his den. 
His mate, smaller and more finely-marked, 
was there waiting, a shrewish expression 
on her face and a coldly questioning look 
in her eyes. (Continued on page 91) 
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ory 
for me sooner? 


The doctor leaned over her, then turned 
to Jim. “Why didn't you come 





COMPENSATIONS 


p? 


“ E_ isn’t honorable!” cried 
Mollie, as she poured her hus- 
band’s second cup of coffee. 


“That’s what I think about 
it,” replied John Barton, reaching for 
the coffee. “A physician is a public servant 
and when he hangs out his sign, even in a 
remote country like this, he keeps away 
other physicians. It’s up to him then to 
do charity work as well as work that pays. 
Of course there is enough work round here 
for two physicians counting the practise 
toward Leetville and round Nixa.” 

Mollie almost rose from her seat. “Above 
Sparta and round Nixa, all the smooth 
good roads and the smooth good farming 

land is what pays. He wants to leave you 
the trips down into Swan and Bull Creek 
over roads a goat couldn’t climb and after 
pay that can’t be collected. That’s what 
he wants.” 

“Slow down, Mollie,’ laughed the 
doctor. “Haven’t we made a living? Who 
got me out of bed last night to go back on 
the Swan? We will be able to live,” he 
added reassuringly; “we'll even get the 
house painted some time. I understand 
he has a new car; mine has asthma. Any- 
way, these trips into the bottom call for 
old Bess and Bet. Hay doesn’t cost as 
much as gasoline and repairs.” 

“How can you laugh, John Barton? 
Other men are rich who haven’t done half 
the work you’ve done!” 

John looked a trifle sober. “I am get- 
ting older, Mollie. By and by they will 
say ‘Old Doc.’ Did you ever notice how 
they used to say ‘Old Doc Brown’? They 
did appreciate what he did for them.” He 

returned to a jocular vein, “The cellar is 
full of potatoes and apples, with ham and 
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bacon hanging up. Heaven knows what 
the next trip will add to the collection. 
We can count on at least one turkey. Our 
Christmas dinner will have all the trim- 
mings any millionaire can buy.” 

“T’d like to see you add some cash to 
the collection,” retorted Mollie, as she 
rose to answer a knock on the kitchen door. 

John heard her say: “Yes, he is here,” 
in the kindest sort of tone, and smiled. 
“Come in,” he called cheerily. 

A tall awkward mountain man came 
slowly in, hat in hand. 

“T sure hate to bother you, Doc,” he 
began hesitatingly, “specially since I aint 
paid you for them other times, but Sally’s 
feelin’ awful bad. I sure hate to ask you,” 
he ended forlornly. 

“Have a cup of coffee, Jim,” said Doc 
hastily. ‘Mollie, give Jim some hot bis- 
cuits and I’ll hitch up Bess and Bet.” 

When he came back a few minutes 
later Mollie was sitting at the table with 
Jim. She drew her hand across her eyes 
and looked up defiantly, as much as to 
say: “I’m not doing anything of the sort,” 
but she was. 

“How did you come up, Jim?” asked 
Doc. 

“Caught a ride with Sam Perkins. He’s 
hauling stuff for the store.” 

“‘How’s the river? Heard she was on a 
rampage.” 

“It’s safe enough if a feller watches that 
grapevine on the other side. As long as 
that big knobby joint on it stays out of 


the water, it’s safe enough to cross. 
When it gits under, ’taint no place to 
ford.” 
John was pulling on his great-coat. 
“That dentist ever get his instruments 
off the bottom of White River?” 

“No, sir, he lost em. He ortn’t to have 
gone in without some one to show him.” 

“John,” interrupted Mollie. 

“Nonsense,” returned John. “I’ve been 
across the Swan too many times. It’s all 
in knowing the ford. Jim here could cross 
at midnight.” 

Mollie peeled peaches for canning that 
morning and as she peeled, compared the 
new doctor and her John; the new doctor 
who said he wouldn’t go down in the hills 
unless the pay was forthcoming; and her 
John who brought home apples and pota- 
toes and frying chickens with legs tied 
together. Would she have her John be 
like this stranger? Indeed, she would not. 
Once she had said, “Why do you bring so 
many potatoes home?” 

He had answered gently, “It hurts 
them not to pay.” 

He would probably bring’ home more 
tonight. She could boil them for the 
chickens and mix them with: bran and 
table scraps; they certainly did make the 
hens lay. 


WAN CREEK was on a rampage sure 
enough. It boiled and roared and all 
the little supplementary streams boiled 
and roared also. Jim and the doctor 


looked anxiously at the grapevine on the 
opposite side of the ford. : 
“She’s riz since morning,” announced 
Jim. “The water’s muddy and the grape- 
vine knob’s gone under.” ; 
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Tain’ t as if Sally was in danger of 

ing,” Jim added. “We'd best go to 
Talltean' grocery and wait a couple 
hours.” 

At Tallman’s they waited and ate and 
waited and talked politics and current 
happenings. About two o'clock they 
drove back to the creek. 

Swan still roared but the water was 
clear and the grapevine knob in plain 
sight. Bess and Bet waded in sure-foot- 
edly. Half-way across, the water came 
into the buggy bed and the two men 
placed their feet on the dashboard. 

“A little to the right, Doc,” Jim said 
once, “not too far. Make for that flat 
rock yonder.” 

Jim was boss now; on his own ground 
and certain of his knowledge. The horses 
were swimming, breathing hard as they 
fought the current; now they were wading 
again; now pulling bravely up the oppo- 
site bank. Tomorrow Swan would be so 
docile that a stranger would not imagine 
this scene. Sudden rains in the hills, a 
mighty outpouring of water from an 
almost unheralding sky, brought about 
these sudden changes in Swan Creek’s 
mood. 


HREE white-haired children ran out 

to meet the father as the two men ap- 
proached the cabin. They were pleasant 
of face, but unkempt, showing plainly the 
lack of a mother’s care. Jim had built the 
cabin, only purchasing the tarred-paper 
roofing and the rough plank floor. Its 
total cost in money was fifteen dollars. 
Jim was a tie maker and making ties was 
not a lucrative employment. 

Sally lay asleep. The doctor leaned 
over her, noting the swollen cords of her 
throat, the quick beat of the heart, the 
pallor of the skin. 

“How long has she been this way?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“Why didn’t you come for me sooner?” 
He towered above the other as one de- 
frauded of his rights. 

Jim stammered, “S-she wouldn’t let 
me. She said as how we owed you too 
much money already.” 

Sally was awake now and looking up at 
the doctor. He laid a gentle hand on hers: 

“Sally, wouldn’t you and Jim do any- 
thing you could for me whether I could 
pay you or not? Money isn’t the only 
thing. Being a doctor means lots more 
than that.” With an abrupt change, he 
said roughly: 

“Get me a glass of water and a spoon.” 

As the two men later went out to where 
the horses were hitched to a tree, they 
passed three yearlings nibbling at a straw 
stack. Jim jerked a thumb in their 
direction: 

“IT aim to pay you when I sell them,” 
he said. 

“You don’t know what my bill is, 
snapped the doctor. “Wait till you find 
out, won’t you?” 

That night John Barton read his 
medical journals, turning a page here 
and there in search of more specific in- 
formation in regard to exopthalmic goitre. 
Ah, here it was—an article written by 
Dr. David Reed of San Francisco. For 
several years John has been reading 
Dr. Reed’s articles until his respect for 
the writer amounted to hero worship. 


“Dr. David Reed,” John repeated 


” 


softly. “And Sally Betts of Swan Creek,’ 
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a voice seemed to add. Sally’s only 
chance! In those days the operation was 
comparatively new and only experienced 
hands might venture. A big man like 
that would appreciate the opportunity to 
do such good. John calculated the ex- 
pense; he thought of Mollie and the 
shabby house. 

“The head of a family must preserve 
the family honor,” he thought. “A saved 
life is worth more than a painted house. 
Mollie must have an honorable man for a 
husband.” 

He looked at the portrait of Lincoln 
over the fireplace. hese mountain 
people were Lincoln’s sort. He would not 
have looked upon them as the new doctor 
did—as “bare picking.” John looked 
somewhat like that portrait; there was the 
same sensitiveness about the mouth; the 
same understanding in the eyes. After 
all, it isn’t the shape of features which 
makes faces akin—tt is similarity of spirit. 

It was in the following week that Jim 
Betts came into Dr. Barton’s office. To 
reach it, one went up rickety stairs back 
of Brown’s grocery. The doctor sat at his 
desk. There were shadows under his 
pleasant brown eyes. Loss of sleep was 
telling on Doc. He looked up as Jim 
entered. 

“Well, Jim, everything’s about in shape 
now. Mrs. Gray will keep the children; 
that’s fixed. You be ready to start when 
I wire you.” 

Jim twisted his hat. 

“*T sold the steers,” he said slowly, “‘but 
the money’s yourn. The last two words 
were positive. “There’ s your ticket and 
your meals—I can’t see how, Doc,” he 
ended miserably. 

The doctor’s eyes twinkled. 

“Tf I want to take a trip to the city, it’s 
none of your damned business!” he ex- 
ploded. ‘Your business 1 is to do exactly 
asl say. Understand?’ 

Mountain people are short on book 
learning, but keen on understanding of the 
human heart. Jim backed toward the 
door: 

“All right, Doc,” he choked. 

Next morning John set his packed 
traveling bag on the floor and took his 
wife into his arms. 

“If we were to move to a more prosper- 
ous country, you might have bridge and 
diamonds—” 

“And dullness,” she laughed. 
thing is always happening here.” 

“And if I were to pursue the new 
doctor’s tactics, you might have servants 
and diamonds some day—” 

“And disgrace,” she cried sharply. 

“So you are sure I’m the kind you like?” 
he smiled. 

She put her arms about his neck and 
buried her face on his shoulder. She was 
quite unaccustomed to longer absences 
than the trips down on Bull and Swan 

occasioned. 


“*Some- 


THE carefully groomed young woman 
who had charge of Dr. David Reed’s 
office looked with marked disapproval 
upon Dr. Barton’s back-country clothes. 
Sparta was not quite in touch with the 
latest style. There was a type of country- 
man which suggested a huge roll of green- 
backs, but this was not that type. She 
was a most discerning young woman. 
— summed her up in one word, “Snob.” 

is tone was curt and carried a note of 
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authority. Somewhat awed by his man- 
ner, she disappeared into the inner office, 
Five minutes later John walked into the 
presence of Dr. David Reed. 

he great surgeon sat at his desk. 
Swiftly John made his inventory; keen- 
ness; infinite capacity for labor; profes- 
sional interest; understanding of the link 
between the physical and metaphysical— 
all were there. But there was a hard line 
running from the corners of the mouth. 

Swiftly and with a knowledge that this 
man’s time was valuable, John stated his 
case. The surgeon examined his nails. 

“Eyes protruding and all that—?”’ he 
asked carelessly. He might have ‘been 
speaking of a guinea pig. 

coldness crept into John’s tone; nor a 
neutral coldness like that of the surgecn, 
but a definite hostile sort. 

“The symptoms are pronounced.” 

“A large number of cases come to my 
attention,’ pursued the surgeon. ‘‘It 
seems necessary to choose from among 
them. And it seems better to choose the 
ones whose life has larger scope; who are 
of more moment in the universal scheme 


of things. Of course I do charity work it 
the hospital once a month. Further than 
that—” 


The color came into John’s face. 
Detecting it, the surgeon spoke more 
courteously: 

“Oh, they are perhaps relatives of 
yours?” 

John rose and stood before him. “No,” 
he said firmly. 


HIS back-country doctor was discon- 

certing; he stirred sudden impulses 
which were at variance with the surgeon's 
carefully ordered existence. 

“How much could these people raise? 
Of course you would have your share— 
but really—anything they could pay 
would be charity work for me. Tomor- 
row I operate on the president of the 
H. and O. Railroad. He will pay me two 
— dollars. You can see how it 

” he ended. 

"age I can see how it is,’’ answered 
John slowly, weighing his words and 
fighting down the tide of rage rising 
within him. “I can see plainly—too 
SS He stepped closer, his eyes 

oring into the eyes of the surgeon. 
“You have arrogated to yourself the func- 
tion of an arbiter over life and death. 
You select your patients. That is your 
ie perhaps your duty. Your time is 
limited; your capacity for work is not 
endless. can not quarrel with the 
principle of selection, but I do object to 
the standard you use in applying it. Does 
the possession of money really give life a 
larger scope, greater importance? Or is 
this possession of money important 
because it enables the owner to pay you a 
larger fee?” 

Watching the surgeon closely, John saw 
him stretch a hand stealthily toward a 
button. He seized the hand firmly, 
pushed it back. 

“Don’t try to get rid of me as you would 
order a solicitor from your office,” he 
snapped. ‘You must hear what I have 
to say even if it annoys you. You and ! 
are of a profession whose members are 
supposed to dedicate their lives to the 
service of humanity. The rewards of the 
service are supposed to be a secondary 
consideration. ‘The greatest compensation 
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of the real physician is the knowledge 
that he has saved a life, the consciousness 
that he has given the best there is in him 
to alleviate suffering. If you reduce the 
physician’s service to a hard, cold cash 
basis, medicine ceases to be a profession 
and becomes plain business. And I’d 
rather sell tires or gasoline than be a cash- 
register physician. 
He stepped back, lowering his voice. 
“And so would you, Doctor Reed. You 
could not have acquired your skill, your 
uncanny insight, your precision of ‘touch 
unless the desire to heal were your 
dominant motive, unless at every oper- 
ation all the forces of your mind and body 
were responding without reserve or quali- 
fication to the need of the patient before 
you. I know you better than you know 
yourself. We country doctors learn to 
read character; we gain an insight that is 
denied to you city specialists. When I 
brought that woman down from her little 
mountain ranch I hoped to give her back 


to her family by Christmas, cured, 
thanks to you. She has three children, 
all small. They need her. I have done 


my share, Doctor Reed. Though they 
owe me hundreds of dollars, I brought 
her here to you at my own expense. That’s 
my Christmas present to myself. I can’t 
afford it, but I’m going to have it just the 
same. And you'll chip in.” He reached 
into his pocket. ‘‘Here’s my six months’ 
note for two hundred dollars. Take it, and 
give the children back their mother.” 


Compensations: 








The surgeon rose and took the paper. 

“Barton, you're a fool,” he said harshly. 
“You should have been an orator instead 
of a doctor. You are a soft-headed, soft- 
hearted idiot. But I’ll operate Tuesday. 
As for your note—” he tore it lengthwise 
and crosswise, dropping the pieces in the 
waste basket. He took John’s hand and 
lifted his eyes to the country doctor’s face. 
“If you have any Christmas presents to 
make next year, let me in on them. 
You’ve done something for me. You’ve 
made me realize the value of the compen- 
sation that won’t buy automobiles and 
fur coats. I had almost forgotten.” 


PARTA and Chadwick, the latter 

commonly known as “Chad,” were 
quite stirred by the fact that one of their 
inhabitants had gone up to the great 
surgeon. Doc Barton had arranged it. 

““He’s paid fer it, too,” said one of the 
group in a Sparta grocery. “Jim Betts 
had no money to engineer a thing like 
this. Doc’s done it, that’s what. He 
goes down on Swan and Bull in the middle 
of the night fer folks what can’t pay. 
Doc’s white.” 

The Barton’s laundress, who was dis- 
posing of a basket of eggs, turned to take 
part in this conversation. They were 
talking about her folks now. 

“Yes, and Miz Barton can’t git the 
house painted ’count of the money and 
time he spends on the Chad people, but 
she said she’d rather have that kind of a 
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husband than to have a painted house. 
There aint as good a woman in the w hole _ 
world.” 

After Mrs. Gayley had gone out, Wad 
Beaton, over by the red hot stove, spat 
expertly at a crack, missed it and spat 
again. Relieved, he spoke: 

“Doc aint been ’preciated nuff round 
here. What’s the matter with us paintin’ 
that house before the snow comes, Pop? 
You and me’s painted a heap together. 
The paint won’t cost much—I’ll pay fer 
the paint.” 

The men lounging across the counter 
came nearer the stove. 

“The devil you will!” said one of them. 
“There aint a fellow in this store that 
won’t help pay fer that paint.” 

It was washday over at the Barton’s. 
John would be back tomorrow. Out in 
the washhouse, Mrs. Gayley was singing 
as she rubbed. There was a light upon her 
face. She knew what she knew! Inside 
the house Mollie was having a belated cup 
of morning coffee and reading the Sparta 
Sparkler. 

A shadow fell across the room. She 
looked up to see a ladder outside her 
window. Two legs came down the ladder 
and then, Wad Beaton’s head. He carried 
a paintbrush and a bucket of paint. As 
she ran out the kitchen door she found 
another ladder on that side of the house. 
At its foot and grinning sheepishly was 
OP Pop Gayley. He wasn’t very strong 

(Continued on page 62) 





He stepped closer, fighting down. the tide of rage rising within him. 





“Yes,” 





he said slowly, 


“I see how it is—too plainly” 




























VER since some of the prairie 
ranges wherever it was level 
enough to farm was took up by 
homesteaders, and the old cow 
trails was being stopped by the barb wire 
of the nesters, the cowboy’s been on the 
move, hitting out for the tall and uncut 
and looking for where the hills was too 
steep to be plowed. The Bad Lands or 
alkali countries of Montana and Wyom- 
ing was and are still left as they was on 
that account and the range rider took 
hisself and his cattle to such places. 

But there was a lot of cattle crowded 
into them countries and the feed which 
was getting short made it necessary to 
sell some, so a few of the stock men hit 
out with a saddle and pack horse looking 
for new range to the west. They scatter- 
ed out through Idaho and from there 
south, where they hit the desert. 

In them deserts there was already all 
the cattle the country could hold, but 
them drifting stockmen getting desperate 
didn’t miss no possibilities for a new 
range and saw where with a little work 
developing the springs in digging them 
out to full force and putting miles of 
pipe line from each to the untouched 
feed too far from water for the cattle to 
use, that more stock could be run in. 


Prospectors for Water 


With a lot of scheming around they 
bought out a few of the smaller outfits to 
get the springs and a footing. Others 
even brought well drillers from the near- 
est town and started digging for the 
necessary water. In some parts it could 
be got a few feet from the top, in other 
parts they had to go hundreds of feet, 
and then again there was stretches and 
long valleys with feed what’d make any 
cowman’s mouth water for the want of 
it to run his stock on, but they could send 
the ‘drills down to the limit and get no 
sign, of moisture. 

There’s many of them big stretches yet 
where no water was found at no place and 
where stock can’t run on that account 
only maybe a month in the year when the 
light snow hits it, but the stockman is 
taking big chances leaving his cattle stray 


out in it even then. ‘That’s in our Great 
American Desert you’ve heard so much 
about. Prospectors was sent out looking 
for seepages the same as they would gold. 
Them prospectors was mostly cowboys 
grubstaked and paid well if a water 
pocket was found where it’d run cattle 
for the dry months and hold ’em till the 
light snows came. Tanks was dug in the 
hardpan to hold some of what the cloud- 
bursts let drop and with all the scraping, 
digging and prospecting the crowded-out 
cowman found a few places in that dry 
country where he could run his stock. 
There was no beef raised, just “feeders,” 
but he was a cowman and stayed with 
what he knowed. ‘The stock didn’t pick 
up no big fat, but they bred younger and 
faster and that kind of made up some. 

Herds of cattle was shipped down from 
the north and east, along with them came 
some of the cowboys, all mixing in with 
the desert breed, and even though they’d 
run short of water once in a while and the 
ponies and cattle got mighty sore footed 
traveling from the springs or troughs to 
the feed, both the men and the stock en- 
joyed a freedom of unfenced territory and 
gradually got used to the burned lava 
rocks or hardpan flats the same as the 
native hand and stock what was there 
ahead of them. 

I’d shipped down with a trainload of 
cattle and me being raised a prairie cow- 
hand found it mighty hard at first, but it 
was all a heap interesting. There was no 
nesters or sheepmen to contend with here. 
There was spells when I’d give my whole 
outfit for a drink of water, but by the 
time I got to know how that fluid might 
be found by the lay of the land (even if I 
did have to go a long ways to get it) and 
traded off my angora chaps for “bat 
wings,” I was getting eddicated some to 
what the desert called for, 

I had to change my tactics a lot in rid- 
ing and instead of climbing ridges to hunt 
stock like we used to do further east I’d 
got to see where by reading tracks the 
ground furnished all the information I 
needed. ‘The country looked a heap dif- 
ferent too, and I’d got fooled often by 
joshuas (yuccas) and other subjects, tak- 
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Author of: Bronco Twisters, etc. 
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ing em to be stock, but I found that even 
the old desert hands themselves used to 
do that kind of unnecessary riding. 

Like one time after I’d been in the 
desert a while I caught one of them old 
hands getting fooled that way and by a 
joshua. Them joshuas can take form of 
anything you may be looking for, specially 
if the sun is going down or it’s getting a 
little dark. If you’re hunting for cattle 
and horses, orif you was looking for giraffes 
and elephants even, you’d sometimes 
swear you could see them too amongst the 
joshuas. So it didn’t surprise me none to 
see this old boy riding up the slope a good 
six miles out of his way and keeping his 
eye at one spot further up. When I come 
out of the yuccas, meets up with him and 
asks where he’s headed, he points to 
where it looks like a white face calf stand- 
ing alongside his mammy, then I grins a 
little and I says “I was just up there a 
ways, its only a joshua.”’ We ride down 
on the flat both laughing about it, but 
we don’t spread it around none, for even 
though we knowed every rider makes the 
same ‘mistake once in a while none ever 
tell of it. 


Desert Tracking 


Then there’s the malpai, and granite 
boulders with buckbrush twisted all 
around, and on the desert flats the little 
stunted sage will loom up and look big as 
acritter. They’ll all fool you if you don’t 
stop your horse and watch it a while 
In rounding up stock that way your eyes 
do most of the work, on both sides and 
ahead of you for as far as you can see. A 
range rider can tell a horse from a cow ten 
and twelve miles away. At that distanc: 
both horses and cattle look the same, just 
dark spots in the scenery, and the only 
way to tell which is which is by how they 
move when feeding. 

When the sun is up at high noon and 
shining square down on top a critter’s 
Back and that critter is in high enough 
sage brush to hide the shadow it’s pretty 
hard to see ’em very far. The same with 
a white, buckskin, or roan animal against 
the sun as it’s going down. 

I was looking for horses in a malpai 
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country one cold day and was facing 
a strong wind headed for a butte 
what I figgered getting on top of to 
see the country around and any sign 
of them ponies. At the bottom of 
that butte there was a lot of what I’d 
took for brown boulders what'd fell 
of the malpai rim, and on riding 
closer I was some surprised to find 
that amongst them rocks near as 
high as they was and some higher, 
was the ponies I was looking for, 
backed up against the butte and 
sheltering themselves from the raw 
wind. The way the sun was shining 
on them and the rocks both and all 
a standing still that way made them 
mighty hard to see. 

In the desert there’s a lot of track- 
ing done and you'll see the range rider 
of them countries with his eye to the 
ground half the time. And with 
one track near on top the other, 
cattle and horses might trail out in 
single file, but he can tell you within a 
few just how many made them tracks. 


Twenty-Hour Days 


If it’s a bunch he wants, he’Il follow 
the trail a ways, see how long ago it 
was made and if it’s a few days old, 
he’!l get the general direction they 
was headed by them tracks and head 
them off on a high lope. The tracks 
might turn to the right up a draw 
but he’ll keep right on a going straight 
ahead and pretty soon a few miles 
further the same tracks will show up 
again, and right under his horse’s feet. 

It may be late in the day when he gets 
sight of them, and when he gets them 
rounded up and headed back he’s got 
thirty-five miles or more to make. The 
stock is drove back half ways or so or till 
they get too tired to travel, then dropped 
to bed down and feed. The rider hits for 
camp and reaches it along about midnight 
on a mighty tired horse, and it’s close to 
twenty hours since he’d et breakfast. 
There’s very few desert cowboys what 
takes grub and water with them and as a 
tule breakfast don’t stand for much, a 
biscuit, a little bacon and a cup of coffee 



















And I found myself all 
tangled up with a 
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I'm so mad that I pulls the bridle off that bronc's head so he'd have more freedom. 
It was no draw, that battle wasn't 


is about all the rider can stand at that 
meal. He'll ride all day and part of the 
night if necessary on just that, but it takes 
a lot of tobacco to keep him going. 

Times like I just mentioned when a 
rider don’t get in till midnight don’t 
happen very often, then again there’s a 
few times when if he’s any kind of a hand 
he might have to ride the solid twenty- 
four hours or till he sees his horse won’t 
stand any more, and he'll hit for camp 
only when his work is done, what can be 
done, or when his horse tires out. 

The next day may be easier, a fresh 
horse is caught and the cattle what was 
left half ways out are brung in. They 





won’t be far from where they was left the 
night before. And making good time, the 
rider can get in early in the afternoon, 
when he can kinda rest and make up for 
the long ride of the day before. That is, 
if some of the horses don’t need shoeing 
or if in that herd he’s just corraled there 
aint some calves to be branded. 

Time and weather don’t matter to the 
cowboy, there’s the work to be done and 
he may have to put in from fourteen 
hours on up in the saddle each day for a 
week or a month till that work is done. 
Like in the fall of the year when the feed 
for miles round the springs is et down to 
the root, the desert cattle keep a sniffing 
the air for signs of coming rain or snow, 
and the sky may be clear with no sign at 
all (to us humans) that any moisture 
would drop for many a week but if you 
see the cattle sniffing the air and stringing 
out for the waterless country you can bet 
your bottom dollar that the ground will 
be wet in a few days, no matter what the 
sky says. 


Horned Weather Prophets 


When they string out that way, they’re 
going to where the lack of water wouldn’t 
let ’em go before, where the feed is tall 
and untouched. They’ll line out and 
travel for thirty or forty miles, taking two 
and three days to make it, and when they 
get there they’re pretty dry but 
it aint long when the snow or rain 
will catch up with them, and 
when little pools form in the hard- 
pan flats amongst the grama grass, 
the cattle will feed and rest up 
till the moisture is gone again, 
and then some. 

Then when the water is down 
to mud is when the rider’s got 
to get busy, for they'll stay in 
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that tall-feed country long as they can. 
They’ll lick the little wet dirt that’s left 
and beller for more, then a few lay down 
never to get up again. Lumps form in 
their gizzard and chokes’em. Its anthrax 
and it kills many a desert critter, and if 
the rider don’t track them down and bring 
them back that'll get quite a few before 
they start leaving for the clear springs 
again. 

They’ll stay on that new range till 
thirst makes them lose taste for grass, and 
when they start back it seems kinda hard 
for them to leave. They'll graze some 
more a ways as they travel till they get 
where the feed begins to get short again 
and by that time they’re so dry that they 
make a grand rush for the nearest water 
they know of. They'll keep a walking 
faster and faster and when within a 
couple of miles of the springs you'll see 
them break into a trot, by the time they 
hit the troughs they’re into a high lope. 
More than a thousand head of them 
fighting and bellering for a place at them 
troughs each spring has. 

The first few drink it all down, some 
get hooked in the troughs on their back 
and can’t get up, some drown, and when 
the water is all gone the others keep on a 
fighting for a chance to lick the bottom. 

Them springs as a rule only have a 
stream about the size of a little finger and 
at that rate it takes a long time to fill 
them tanks. A thousand head of dry 
cattle can get away with a lot of water 
and being them springs will only take care 
of fifty head at a time there’s quite a 
scramble for more. 

There may be another spring a little 
further on a few miles, but the cattle seem 
like they’d rather stick round this first 
one and sniff the ground and lick the 
troughs for the few drops they get. 


Stampede 


I’d been riding hard for days getting 
the cattle off the desert, cutting out little 
bunches and driving them to different 
springs where they’d get all the water 
they wanted without fighting for it, and 
one night here comes a whole herd stam- 
peding for the troughs a few yards from 
my camp’s door. I had a wrango horse 
tied up and even though I’m a long ways 
from rested, I see where I have to saddle 
him up and get to work again. I works 
and rides at top speed for a good hour 
before I can get the biggest part of the 
bunch away and headed for another 
spring. I takes the[cattle over ridges, 


Me and the other feller snaked 
the critters out with our 
two saddle horses 


through junipers and pifions, and divides 
them up on two springs, and even though 
I hit back to camp on a long lope, the sun 
was up before I got there. 

Way down on the flat there’s more 
cattle sticking round the mud holes and 
the dry lake bed, and if I want to save 
them from that anthrax I see where 
there’s got to be some tall riding, so with 
a cup of coffee and a biscuit to keep me 
going, I rolls a smoke, gets me a fresh 
horse and starts out for another twelve 
hours’ work. 

Counting the day before, that night and 
this day, that makes thirty-six hours 
riding outside the little three hours I 
used up eating supper, breakfast, and 
catching a little sleep in. 

A few more days, and I’m just about 
through clearing the cattle off the flats, 
the mud holes are drying up fast and I 
know it won’t be long till I won’t have to 
worry about any cattle dying of anthrax 
for a spell. Each day is getting easier for 
me and my ponies, I’m just riding from 
one spring to the other branding up every 
calf what was missed in the round-up and 
some what was borned since. And about 
the time when the work was getting too 
easy why, here comes a couple of riders 
with their string of ponies and_ beds 
““squaw hitched” on. 

We’re to round up the cattle, cut out 
the weaners and drive them to Sulphur 
Springs, 60 miles away. One of the boys 
is a “rep,” meaning a rider from another 
outht what is sent to help round-up, cut 
out and bring his outfit’s cattle to their 
home range. 

Three more days of hard riding and the 
weaners and strays are corraled and ready 
to start out the next morning. Then that 
night something scares “em, they go 
through the strong corral like it wasn’t 
there and flatten it down to the ground on 
one side. We aint real awake till we hear 
them stampeding down the wash and then 
its too late, for by the time we'd got our 
horses down off the hill, saddled and 
after them, they’d be miles down on the 
flat and already scattering and mixing 
up with other cattle. 

But a few hours later and still good and 
dark finds us riding down that same wash 
on the trail of them weaners and 
strays. It’s faint daybreak when 
we see the first bunches of cattle, 
amongst them is a few of the 
weaners still too spooky to remem- 
ber where they’d seen their mam- 
m‘es last, which was at the corral. 
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We get most of them that day and one 
of the boys is herding them on feed while 
two of us is working till way late trying 
to fix up the corral so it’ll hold them that 
night. The next day we got the rest of 
what was missing, worked the herd over 
again and had them ready to start for the 
next morning. 

The first night on the way there’s no 
water for the stock and we had to stand 
night guard. The next night we was to 
camp at a well what'd been dug in solid 
granite a long time ago by prospectors 
working in that country. It was about 
twenty feet deep and where it’d catch 
and hold water from showers and winter 
snows. Very seldom it’d go dry being it 
was in solid rock that way. 

But when we get there the second night 
we find by tracks where a big bunch of 
cattle had been round a few days ahead of 
us, some was still there, but in the well and 
drownded. They'd piled in on the planks 
covering the well, being they smelled the 
water underneath, and tried to reach it. 
The top caved in and it’s a wonder there 
was only eight critters fell in. 


Desert Pony Characteristics 


We had our hands full with seeing that 
none of our stock would go back to the 
last water, and watching they didn’t fall 
in that well on top the others already 
in there. One of the boys was kept busy 
keeping them together and where they 
belonged while me and the other feller 
“snaked” the drownded critters out with 
our two saddle horses. Some pull too 
lifting a critter full of water straight up, 
over the edge and out that way, but our 
ponies worked fine and in a couple of 
hours we had the well clear. 

There was a windlass and a big bucket 
to get the water out with and by the time 
we got our three hundred head watered, 
the ponies tended to, a meal cooked and 
over with it was high time we hit our 
soogans. 

What I’ve just told here averages up 
with the everyday doings of the desert 
range rider. It’s some of what he has to 
deal with in handling cattle in that 
country, but that’s not mentioning what 

(Continued on page 54) 
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There came a tiny scratching sound. Mr. Jonquil listened but heard nothing save the slow “tick—tock™ and the gentle scratching 


UNCLE RODY 


IMES without number this state- 
ment has been made and read- 
ily believed—this statement 
beginning ‘Hickory, dickory, 
dock,” and proceeding— 
“The mouse ran up the clock, 
The clock struck one 
And down he run, 
Hickory, dickory, dock.” 
It is a pleasing statement, and harms 
nobody, yet it is a statement which could 
be questioned by a strict grammarian or 
by any fussy person who didn’t like little 
live things like a kitten or a squirrel or a 
mouse, or who didn’t have any fun on 
Christmas Eve. 

In itself, the statement “hickory, 
dickory, dock” means nothing. It is a 
bit of nonsense, but it has a pleasant 
sound. It savors of fancy; it begins and 
ends a fanciful statement about a tiny 
rodent running up a clock—probably a 
big, tall, slow-ticking grandfather clock— 
and scampering down again when the 
clock struck a deep, sweet note on its 
deepest, sweetest chime. But whether it 
means anything or not, we have always 
believed it—you and I. And we don’t 
want anybody to come along and disprove 
it. In fact, I have always wanted some 


A Christmas Phantasy 


By Joseph Blethen 
INustrated by S. M. Long 


one to come along and actually prove it. 
And probably that’s why this little matter 
of Uncle Rody Mouse came to my know- 
ledge. I was destined to be the attorney 
for the defense. Now I can prove the 
whole thing—even the “hickory, dickory, 
dock”’ part of it. 

Now, obviously, there is a time element 
in this statement that is inadequately de- 
fined. When did the mouse run up the 
clock? Down at one, but when up? Before 
the clock struck one, it is safe to say. He 
had to go up there—did Uncle Rody—be- 
fore he could run down. How long before? 
Right up and then right down? I don’t 
think so. 

It was on Christmas Eve, you will re- 
member, that Uncle Rody did this. In- 
deed, all the books will show you if you 
read them carefully that this happened on 
Christmas Eve. Only, you must remem- 
ber, the curious things which the mouse 
does happen at midnight on Christmas 
Eve. The mousie things start at midnight 
and stop at one. 


So I have always thought that the 
mouse ran up the clock at midnight— 
at twelve—and stayed an hour, till 
the clock struck one. After learning 


about Uncle Rody, I know he did. 


IRST off, in relating to you this affair 

of Uncle Rody and the clock, I must 
tell you that the clock was a big, tall 
grandfather clock, and that it belonged to 
a man named Alfred Jonquil, a writer of 
stories and books. It was Mr. Jonquil 
who told me about it—who came along 
and proved to me that the mouse did run 
up the clock and all that sort of thing. 
And to get it right, you must know all 
about the clock. 

It was a well-mannered clock, and a 
quiet-spoken kind of clock. There was no 
hurry, nor fuss, nor racket about it. It 
went on telling the time of day or night 
with a slow “tick—tock” and with every 
appearance of being quite lazy about it. 
But it always told the truth and was 
always on time. If you opened your eyes 
at seven o'clock in the morning when it 
was time to get up, and looked at this 
clock, you found the big lazy-looking 
hands pointing at exactly seven. And 
when you came in at noon for lunch the. 
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slow lazy “tick—tock” had pushed the 
big lazy hands round the dial till they 
pointed at exactly twelve. And when 
supper and six o’clock came all together 
there was grandfather clock saying ‘“‘one— 
two — three — four — five — six’ on his 
deepest and sweetest chime, and saying 
it exactly on the minute of six. 

No wonder, then, that it was the top of 
this dear, gentle, quiet, comfortable clock 
that Uncle Rody picked out that Christ- 
mas Eve for & little talk with Mr. 

Jonquil, the writer. And it follows, don’t 

you see, that when the clock struck one 

and “down he run” he wasn’t a bit afraid 
of anything at all. Uncle Rody ran down 
and ran home because his hour was 
finished, just as children scamper home 
from school, not because they are afraid 
of anything, but because school is out. 

I’m sure Uncle Rody will run up there 

again next Christmas Eve, and while he is 

up there Memory and Fancy will shake 
hands again, and all the photographs will 
come to life and—but wait a minute. 

This wonderful clock stood in Mr. Jon- 
quil’s writing room and was much taller 
than Mr. Jonquil. His man had to stand 
on tiptoe when he came with the big key 
to wind up the big brass weights which 
made the pendulum swing and the chimes 
sing and keep the hours. Mr. Jonquil had 
brought the clock with him to the big city 
where he was writing and prospering; 
brought it from the little town where he 
was born, and where his father and his 
grandfather had lived and listened to its 
quiet, unfailing “tick—tock.” How 
grandfather clock came to Grandfather 
Jonquil I do not know. Maybe Grand- 
father Jonquil was a clockmaker. 

There was also a small clock in Mr. 
Jonquil’s | apartment—a_ little _ nickel- 
plated noisy thing which he kept on the 
bureau in his bedroom. This little chat- 
terbox made a lot of fuss. It told the time 
of the day as if it were a most unpleasant 
business, and all night long its hurried 
“tick-tick-tick” was most unrestful if you 
happened to be awake and trying to get 
to sleep. This clock worked as if it 
were displeased with its task and 
wanted every one to know just how 
very much displeased a little clock 
could be. And yet, with all its fuss 
and noise and hurried “tick-tick- 
tick”-ing, it did not tell the time 
a bit better than old grandfather 
clock. When it was noon it was 
just as much noon in the writing 
room where grandfather clock said 
softly “tick—tock” as it was back 
in the bedroom where the little 
noisy clock scolded out “tick-tick- 
tick”! For Time is just the same, 

although a writer of stories may 
have two clocks which go about 
telling time in two very different 
ways. You would not say that 
Father Time led a double life, one 
slow and easy, and the other fast 
and fussy, but you could say 
that Father Time appeared slow and 
comfortable in one clock, and hurried 
and nervous in another clock. Just 
so with a man. If he does the work he 
should do, he may appear to be slow 
and comfortable, but he will get the work 
done and well done. He is a serene “tick 
—tock” man. But if he tries to do the 
work he shouldn’t do, he surely will 
appear to be hurried, and cross, and fussy, 
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leave half of it undone. 
“‘tick-tick-tick” man. 


I AM telling you this because it had a 
lot to do with what Uncle Rody said 
to Mr. Jonquil that Christmas Eve. Mr. 
Jonquil had been for a number of years 
working just like the big clock, calmly, 
carefully and successfully. He had 
written some wonderful stories and had 
put together two or three very sound 
and readable books. Ever since coming 
out of college and getting started as a 
writer he had sent his stories to the best 
magazines, and visited with people who 
liked the best things, and had regularly 
written letters back to his sweetheart, who 
still lived in the little town where she and 
Lived 
there waiting for the day when he should 
come home and they would be married. 
But there came a day when this writer 
became impatient of working slowly and 
carefully, and wanted to write faster, to 
make money faster and to go with smart 
He wanted to make more of a 
fuss, like the little clock on the bureau. 


Alfred had grown up together. 


people. 






















Rose noticed the 
change in his letters 
and was sorry 


And, like the little 
noisy clock, he wanted 
every one to know 
just how much of a 
fuss he was making. 
It would be unfair 
to say that Mr. 
Jonquil was leading 
a double life. That 
would be too harsh a term. But he was 
turning from one kind of life to another 
kind of life. And he knew that the care- 
ful kind was best, that well written stories 
were best, and that kindly friends were 
best. But some of his new friends were 
very clever and very interesting. They 
had made lots more money than he made. 
They had more fun than he had. And 


they were urging him to write other 
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and he will do the work poorly and maybe 
He is a nervous 
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kinds of stories that would be snappy, and 
full of tricks, and would be snapped up by 


some snappy magazines at snappy prices. 


He knew that if he wrote slowly and well 
he would become more and more:famous 
and certainly make more and: moremoney. 
Like the big clock, he would arrive at noon 
when it was noontime, and arrive com- 
fortably. But he wanted to be like the 
little clock; make more fuss, seem to do 
more business, attract more attention, 
and seem to get to noon before it was 
really noontime for him. 


Another thing: Friends who like the | 


best things do not bother you. They help 
you. But playful friends, while they have 
a lot of fun, really take a lot of your time. 
And so Mr. Jonquil found that to make 
up for extra play he had to work extra 
hours—and work faster. And it was 
easier to write the snappy kind of story 
and get through with it, and play, than to 
work more patiently and well, and write 
the big, true and genuine kind of story—- 
the kind you pick up again next year and 
read all over again. 

The friends who liked the best thing: 
urged him to go on as he had been going 
and not hurry. The Old Editor asked fo: 
more stories like the old stories—but they 
must be good! The New Editor asked 
for any kind of stories—just so they were 
snappy! And the old stories were “tick 
—tock”’ stories, while the snappy ones 
would be “‘tick-tick-tick”’ stories. 

When Mr. Jonquil wrote to Rose he 
did not tell her of his new thoughts. He 
was ashamed to. Yet his letters were fast 
becoming “tick-tick-tick” letters. And 
Rose noticed it and was sorry. You see, 
Rose liked the best things. She was a 
“tick—tock”’ girl, and she could see the 
change coming over Alfred—even from 
his letters. 

Mr. Jonquil was eight and twenty, as 
the story book says. He was making 
more money at eight and twenty than he 
had ever expected to when he was only 
two and twenty. And Rose was two and 
twenty, and was lots prettier than she had 
ever expected to be when she was only 
sixteen—or six and ten as Uncle Rody 
would have said. But Mr. Jonquil’s friends 
in town said he wasn’t making money fast 
enough, and the New Editor said he wasn’t 
writing snappy enough, and some people 
even hinted that Rose wasn’t pretty 
enough! 

So you see, Mr. Jonquil was not dis- 
honest in this matter. He was not leading 
a double life. It was the other way round. 
Life itself was offering Mr. Jonquil a 
choice of two different ways of living— 
either the “tick—tock” way or the “tick- 
tick-tick” way. 

For some time preceding this episode 
the Old Editor had been a bit critical of 
Mr. Jonquil. He did not like to see Mr. 
Jonquil devote so much time to play—and 
said so very plainly. And when an old 
editor criticizes a successful young writer 
it is very apt to hurt that writer’s feelings. 
So Mr. Jonquil was beginning to dislike 

the Old Editor and was becoming very 
friendly with the New Editor, who had a 
way of always saying very flattering 
things to a young writer. And the New 
Editor said it was right to play all one 
wanted to. In fact, the plots for a lot of 
smart stories could be picked up if a 
writer played with smart people—went to 
dinners with them, wih danced with 
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them, and went to parties at 
their apartments or at their 
country houses. It was easy for 
Mr. Jonquil to feel that the New 
Editor was right because he 
wanted to think the New Editor 
was right. And it was easy to feel 
that the Old Editor was an old 
grouch! And so Mr. Jonquil was 
getting more and more upset. 
As Uncle Rody said: “The sweet- 
est cheese may hold the most 
poison.” 

One morning, along in the 
winter, the New Editor called on 
Mr. Jonquil and spent an hour 
with him in the beautiful writing 
room. He liked everything in the 
room except the old clock. He 
didn’t like old clocks. He liked 
French clocks that were sprightly 
and had some snap to them. He 
said that some day he would send 
Mr. Jonquil one as a present. 
And he said some very flattering 
things about Mr. Jonquil’s ability 
as a writer—if only he would 
write snappy stories. And then 
he offered Mr. Jonquil an op- 
portunity to write exclusively for 
him and to receive for his work a 
tremendous fee—so much money 
that it made Mr. Jonquil fairly 
dizzy to think of it—only, of 
course, he must write snappy 
stories, and lots of them! And 
to show that he meant business 
the New Editor laid a nicely 
typewritten contract on the young 
writer's desk, and pinned to the 
contract was a check in advance 
for lots and lots of money. All 
Mr. Jonquil had to do was to sign 
the contract and go put the check 
in the bank, 

But just then the telephone 
rang and it was the Old Editor 
wishing to speak to Mr. Jonquil. 
And the Old Editor was quite 
severe. Mr. Jonquil had promised 
him a new story for the Old 
Magazine and it was time for it 
to be delivered. There was a lot 
of work for the magazine men to 
do. The story must be put in 
type, the pictures drawn and the 
plates made. And the readers 
had been promised a new Jonquil story 
for the very next number. 

Mr. Jonquil knew all this and was 
troubled. He had been playing so much 
and listening to the New Editor so much 
that he had neglected the story. The only 
thing he could do was to promise to go 
right to work and have it in a day or two. 

He told the New Editor about it and 
the New Editor said to let the Old Editor 
go hang, a sentiment that pleased the 
young writer, and he might have done it, 
but just then his man Phillips came in 
with the morning mail, and right on top 
Mr. Jonquil saw a letter from Rose, and 
suddenly he went hot and cold all over. 
Mr. Jonquil knew, without opening the 
letter, just what was in it. He knew it 
would speak about the new story and 

express the hope that it was finished and 
nicely done. It would tell him how 
eagerly she was waiting to see it in the 
Old Magazine. 

The New Editor was a very bright man. 
He had prospered in his business. He 
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And then he told Mr. Jonquil just what he thought of him—and it wasn't a pleasant 
thought at all 


knew a lot about people. He saw that 
Mr. Jonquil was disturbed; first by the 
telephone message from the Old Editor, 
and then by the sight of that letter on top 
of the stack of mail on the desk; a letter 
written on the nice stationery that ladies 
have at home. The New Editor knew 
that he could get Mr. Jonquil to sign the 
contract right then and there; but he 
knew also that a contract signed that way 
might bring about trouble. If he urged 
Mr. Jonquil too much Mr. Jonquil might 
later on come to resent it. So the New 
Editor became tactful. 

He suggested that Mr. Jonquil was 
rather busy that morning and there was 
no hurry about the contract; just keep it 
on the desk for a day or two. Read it 
over carefully when he got round to it and 
sign it and send it in. The New Editor 
was pleasant, and said good-by and went 
away. And it pleased the young writer. 
The New Editor knew it would. That’s 
why he did it. 

o Mr. Jonquil read the letter from 





Rose and another from one of his new 
friends, and a few others such as any 
successful young writer would get most 
any morning. But the one from Rose and 
the one from his new friend had to be 
answered at once, for each contained an 
invitation to a Christmas Eve party, one 
to be given at Rose’s home, back there in 
the little town, and the other to be given at 
the apartment of the friend in the big 
city. Mr. Jonquil was still further dis- 
turbed when he read these letters. He 
knew that he should go back to the little 
town for Christmas and see Rose and his 
relations, but he didn’t want to. He felt 
that he would have a slow-poky time 
there. He preferred to go to the party in 
the big city, because things would be 
lively there. Beside, the story for the Old 
Editor wasn’t done—wasn’t even begun— 
and he did not feel a bit like seeing Rose 
and confessing that he was behind in his 
professional promises. So he wrote to 
Rose, saying that he couldn’t be present 

(Continued on page 52) ; 
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Formal calisthenics may be mechanically correct, but they are psychologically unsound for children. The game is the thing 


Where Can Your Child Play? 


ONDITIONS of modern life 
have changed. Machinery. has 
taken away the necessity of 
exercise. Here is our problem. 

All men are lazy—so are children. 

They are made so by rapid transpor- 
tation systems and intensive use of 
machinery. We are slaves to automo- 
biles. Tall buildings necessitate the use 
of elevators. Even the time honored ex- 
ercise of chopping kindling wood has 
given way to the pressing of an electric 
button. Professional gardeners rob the 
people of the small amount of exercise 
they might get from working in the yard 
and we even pay to have our shoes shined, 
fingernails manicured, and our hair “‘per- 
manently” waved. We are a race of but- 
ton pushers and lever pullers and if con- 
ditions get much worse, we will have to 
have some one to play our tennis and golf 
for us. Most of us are already taking our 
“exercise” on the bleachers of the baseball 
diamonds or football fields, or worse yet, 
in the cramped seats of badly ventilated 
moving picture theatres, where the flick- 
ering lights on the screen tend to increase 
the nervous strain. 

Many men today are working under a 
tremendously heavy strain of buzzing 
telephones, quick decisions, driving an 
automobile in downtown traffic, etc. 
This strain and over-excitement is shown 
by the children, who are much abused if 
at the age of 14 they are not the proud 
possessors of a stripped-down car and are 
not allowed to go out in the evening when 
and where they please. The result is that 
both men and children are today getting 
insufficient sleep. With the increasing 
nervous strain the hours of sleep should 
have been increased, while on the con- 


By J. B. Nash 


Director of Physical Education, 
Oakland, California, Public Schools 


trary the hours of sleep in a city have been 
decreased. Napoleon said six hours for 
man, seven for a woman and eight for a 
fool, but this is not in the time of Napo- 
leon. It is ten to twelve hours for young 
children and an average of eight hours for 
every one, with a nine, ten, eleven or 
twelve-hour sleep thrown in occasionally 
for good measure, if the children are going 
to develop a nervous system to stand this 
strain. 

Now for the major question. What are 
we going to do about it? The average child 
should have the following hours of sleep 
and vigorous activities as outlined by 
years: 


Age Hours of Sleep Amount of Activity 


Periods Per Day Hours per School Day 
6 13 3% 
7 1244 3% 
8 12 3% 
9 1% 4 
10 11 4 
11 11 34 
12 11 3% 
13 11 3 
14 11 3 
15 10% 3 
16 10% 3 
17 10% 3 
18 1044 2 
19 9144 2 
20andup 8to9 2 


Should have more on 
Sat., Sun., Vacations 


Since all men are naturally lazy and the 
necessity of exercise has been removed by 


the introduction of machinery, how are 
we going to provide sufficient exercise 
in the vigorous healthy state? 
The answer is play. 
The play hunger is universal. It 
starts with the child a few weeks old 
and continues throughout life even to the 
grandmother and grandfather. You donot 
have to force play. Given space and 
equipment, the child does the rest. The 
following is an outline of what equipment 
and organization is needed to make play 
opportunities universal: 

1. For Every Home—Every home 
where there is a child should have avail- 
able a backyard playground. The modern 
city has become too complex for the small 
child. Rapid transportation has monopo- 
lized the streets and has endangered lives. 
Frequent casualties caused by children 
playing in the streets bring us face to face 
with the problem—where can a small ahild 
play? 

This is distinctly a home problem. The 
public playground can not solve the prob- 
lem, as few parents care to have their 
small children travel any distance to a 
playground. 

Few people have realized the possibili- 
ties of the backyard playground. The 
average backyard is not well utilized—it 
is filled with ash cans, chicken coops, 
blackberry vines and occasionally a few 
struggling flowers and vegetables. The 
time has come when we must choose be- 
tween our children and things that clutter 
up the backyard. 

In planning a home, first thought 
should be given to the health and safety 
of the children. Architects should not 
consider a home complete without a well 
equipped backyard playground. 
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Even the small backyard is large 
enough for the play of the small child. It 
moreover keeps the child under the super- 
vision of the home. 

A backyard playground includes as a 
minimum: 

Sand Box. 

Kindergarten swing. 

Regular swing. 

Horizontal bar. 

Traveling rings. 

Other items may be added, such as: 

Slide—cost approximately $20 to $45. 

Teeters—2” x 10” x 12’ surfaced—14” base. 

Playhouse—keep side open for supervision. 

Pet house—for rabbit or dog. 

Bird bath—will attract many birds. 

out of reach of cats. 

Lawn, shrubs and vegetables as suitable. 


Build 


Where Can Your Child Play: J. B. Nash 


Other standard playthings: 

Sand tools, engines and cars, wagons, picture 
books, toy furniture, tub and washboard, 
smooth sticks and dishes, blocks, carts, 
coasters, pictures, soft clay, dolls, stones, 
colored glass, doll house, gas bouncing balls, 
paints, small garden tools, scissors, cradles 
and beds, brushes, jump ropes. 


Backyard features for older children 

include: 

Basket goal on garage. 

Use garage for handball backstop. 

Use center of yard for volley ball and tennis. 

High jump pit with standards. 

The garage may be used for a golf driving 
net by dropping a canvas. 
Inspect apparatus frequently. 
Put low fence around swing. 

children playing near swing). 


(Protects 
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Keep 12 inches soft shavings under rings, 

bars and ladders. 

Set bolt through timber and bar to prevent ~ 
bar from turning. Set posts well in 
ground or incement. Bolt all apparatus 
securely. 

Do not buy fragile equipment. 

Do not buy freak or high apparatus. 

Have competent man set up frames. 


Practically all equipment as outlined 
above can be made at home and the cost 
is so low that it should hardly be con- 
sidered. 

2. For Every Scnoor—Before out- 
lining the need of the school may I say 
that the school yards of America con- 
stitute one of the outstanding “‘crimes of 
the century.” Schools are many times 

(Continued on page 58) 





T rests with us to provide for 

each child the greatest pos- 

sible measure of opportunity 

fully to realize his heredi- 
tary possibilities in strength, 
vitality and endurance. At the present 
time, few if any children fulfill their possi- 
bilities. 

This job of developing man power and 
woman power is probably the most impor- 
tant job in our world. Scientific investi- 
gators have built up a very considerable 
body of knowledge concerning the growth 
and development of children, the condi- 
tions that handicap growth and the fac- 
tors that promote it, the relation of such 
factors as temperature, food, sleep, micro- 
organisms, work, et cetera. It remains 
for us as parents and teachers to apply 
this knowledge. Thus far, our application 
has fallen short of our information. 

Of the fourteen odd factors which 
determine health in either children or 
grown-ups, three stand out as_ being 


And it is still taken for granted that the 
wholesome activities so common thirty 
years ago are carrying on, although any 
careful observer who will drive slowly 
enough to notice what children are doing 
will discover, for example, that neither 
on the city streets nor along the country 
highways do children play the games 
which used to beguile the daily journeys 
to and from the school house. Of those 
who essay it some thousands are killed 
each year by motor vehicles. 

It is a fact that under our conditions of 
life, shaped largely for adult convenience 
and transformed by revolutionary changes 
in means of communication and trans- 
portation, the natural play life of the child 
has so broken down that it must be 
consciously fostered under adult leader- 


Outdoor Games for Health 


By Herbert F, Stoltz, M. D. 


California State Supervisor of Physical Education 


organized play for every child 
out-of-doors if possible, has sup- 
erseded the traditional system 
of formal calisthenics imported 
from European _ experience. 
These invented movements may be 
mechanically correct, but they are psycho- 
logically unsound so far as children are 
concerned. They have no carry-over into 
the play periods before and after school 
and at noon recess. 

The game is the thing, certainly, but 
only if it is guided along educationally 
useful lines and so organized that every 
child has a chance to play, not simply 
because of the recreational value, but 
because of the significance of vigorous 
activity in building up organic vitality 
and nervous reserve to meet the stress of 
adult life. 

Moreover, supervised and organized 
play gives training in social relation- 
ships out of which can be developed 
such invaluable attitudes as_ loyalty, 
courage, self-sacrifice, cour- 
tesy and cooperation, and 





than preventive or ameliora- 
tive. These are food, rest 
and exercise. It is well 
» known that without proper 
and sufficient food and with- 
out sufficient sleep a child 
can not attain his normal 
growth; it is not so generally 
recognized that without sufh- 
cient exercise of the large 
muscles of the body, the 
necessary heart power, lung 
development and nerve cell 
development can not be real- 
ized. It is not generally 
recognized because until the 
last decade of the nineteenth 
century, it was only a rela- 
tively small minority of chil- 


largely constructive rather 





health experts. 


HE articles on the inability of the modern 
city child to find a place where it can 
play without danger to life and limb, are part 
of a series of contributions by noted child 
Their aim is the teaching of 
health habits in the schools, and the explana- 
tion of the best methods to arouse the interest 
of school children in health habits make these 
articles especially valuable for thoughtful 
parents and teachers. 


series will continue until next summer. 
—The Editors. 


Publication of the 


these attitudes can be 
rationalized and generalized 
to meet situations in adult 
life. 

The vigorous out-of-door 
game for every child every 
day is, therefore, one of the 
objectives of every parent 
and every teacher who is 
sincerely interested in the 
health or education of chil- 
dren. For the child, play is 
the main business of life 
through which he _ uncon- 
sciously prepares himself 
physically and socially for 
the sterner ordeals of mature 
years. As representing exer- 








dren that did not have ample 
opportunity for vigorous play. 
In the country, the opportunity for 
vigorous play was taken for granted just 
as we take for granted the air we breathe, 
and before the automobile appeared upon 
the scene, the horse-drawn vehicles in the 
cities afforded rather than lessened oppor- 

unities for vigorous activity for boys and 





t ‘ 
girls. 


ship. From a realization of this condition 
have sprung two nation-wide movements 
during the last twenty years—the play- 
ground movement which started in 1905 
and the movement for universal physical 
training which has spread throughout the 
land during the last five years. 

In American schools supervised and 


cise, play ranks with food and 
rest as one of the constructive 
determinants of health. All three are 
particularly significant during childhood 
and youth while there is still time to store 
up vitality, gather momentum as it were, 
which will mean in the years to come not 
only individual success but will make 
possible service to the community and the 
state. ; 








Laughing 


Station 


The Sage of Salome 


His Philosophy of Life 
By Fred Gilman Jopp 


town you are now in: Salome— 

“Where She Danced;” Dick Wick 
Hall, miner, gas-man and editor of the 
Salome Sun, who has made that insignifi- 
cant clump of shacks in the Arizona desert 
famous with his philosophy of a laugh; 
and a seven-year-old frog that can not 
swim. 

That terrible trip from Phoenix, over 
roads that are roads in name only, has 
weakened your determination. The heat 
has been something you read about but 
have never believed. Your wife—bless 
her gritty little heart—has been nearly 
prostrated. You couldn’t even blame 
her for swearing that she had seen a jack- 
rabbit in the brush carrying a water can- 
teen. And late this afternoon you have 
nursed Lizzie into Salome, limping in all 
her four wheels, but not half so tired and 
disgusted as yourselves. Lizzie has ex- 
pired at the gas station and you have met 
the desert philosopher. Dick Wick Hall’s 


greeting is typical of the man. 


OREMOST in your mind are three 
F things—the peculiar name of the 


At the 


Gas 


Uncorks 


“Drive right 
up in your old 
tin Lizzie—lift up 
the hood and I'll 
get busy. Our 
laughing gas is 
sure some fuel— 
it smiles at miles 
and kicks like a 
mule. Your 
tank’s half full 
what shall it be? 
Shall I fill her 
up, or only three? 
low about water 
and a little oil? Better take some—see 
the radiator boil? How about springs; 
don’t you need a tire?—further on ahead 
they’ll charge you higher. If there is 
anything else you need today, buy it 
now before you drive away. If you 
don’t want to buy, just say Hello, and 
give us a smile before you go. We are 
always glad to see you here and we'll give 
you a laugh for a souvenir.” 
The curative powers of certain smiles 








Headquarters for laughing gas, where the tourist gets ‘a smile with every gallon™ for 
his fuel tank and the “best water on earth” for his radiator 








Dick Wick Hall, editor of the Salome Sun and dispenser of gasoline 
anda unique brand of humor, with his famous frog that 
has never had a chance to learn to swim 


are to be marveled at. Gone is your grouch 
at the desert. You nudge your wife. 

“Let’s camp here tonight,” you say 
out of the corner of your mouth. 

“Huh,” she snickers. ‘‘We will have 
to; the car needs tightening all over. 
However, the big idea 1s to get across that 
road with a broken starter.” The crank 
hasn’t fallen off yet, so you give it a spin. 
But Lizzie had had enough for that day. 
All those weary miles she had pulled you, 
and now you want more. Nothing doing! 
You glance up at your wife with red in 
youreyes. Dick Wick Hall is used to such 
little emergencies. 


Why the Sun Was Late 


“Here,” he snorts, “give me that 
crank.” Then with some petting and 
mumbled words from which you catch, 
“Lizzie, this is Henry,” he winds her up 
once more. A miracle! The god of 
flivvers has heard. Lizzie catches her 
spark and rattles across the road, garg- 
ling her laughing gas. And Dick Wick 
Hall’s voice above the din assures you 
that he will be over for a chat as soon as 
he has put the day’s edition of the Sun 
to bed. 

“Uxtry—Uxtry— the Salome Sun, 
published with a laugh on the mimeo- 
graph. Here is your copy, folks!” Dick 
Wick Hall has come over for a chat. So 
you pass out the cigars while your wife 
munches the candy he has brought her. 

“If the subscribers of the Sun—both of 
you,” begins Dick, “will overlook its being 
late tonight I will try not to let it happen 
again. It’s thisaway: 

“IT grubstaked Chuckawalla Slim a 
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while ago to prospect for me over in the 
Eagle-Tails, and yesterday I went over 
to see how he was getting along. There 
was nothing in sight round the camp 
except two burros, so I went over to the 
tent, thinking maybe Slim had left a note 
there for me. I peeked between the flaps 
and there was Slim on his back, fast 
asleep, snoring away with his mouth so 
wide open that it made him look naked 
and undressed. A big long-tailed lizard 
was on his breast catching flies off his 
chin. Just for a joke I thought I would 
scare Slim a little, so I threw open the 
tent flaps and let out a war whoop. 
don’t know whether I scared Slim or the 
lizard the worst. ‘The first and nearest 
hiding place the lizard saw was right in 
front of him—and he hid. 

“Folks, if you have ever seen a real live 
Arizona lizard hot-foot it down the road 
you can guess how long it took this one to 
disappear. Chuckawalla woke up and 
moved faster than I could ever get him to 
move before—but all he got was about 
two inches of the lizard’s tail. When he 
spat that out and couldn’t see anything 
else but me standing in the door laughing 
my head off, he got mad and blamed me 
for it all without even knowing what had 
happened except that there was something 
wrong inside of him that was tickling him 
and me too. 


The Hopeful Frog 


“Now Chuckawalla has the reputation 
of being about the quickest and straight- 
est shot in Arizona—but there is nothing 
at all slow about me when I make up my 
mind to go some place. I was out of 
range by the time he emptied his 30-30 
at me twice. He missed, being nervous 
in the stomach. 

“So I have been hiding and watching 
the trail all day. Slim has threatened to 
kill me on sight or else make me eat a raw, 
live rattlesnake. And, folks, if you meet 
up with Slim on the trail tomorrow I want 
you to tell him I didn’t do it a-purpose; 
that if that fool lizard had any sense he 
wouldn’t have committed suicide that- 
away—and—er—er—that is why the 
Salome Sun is late tonight.—What’s the 
matter, lady?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Hall,” your wife says in 
a stifled voice. “It’s merely the fumes 
from your laughing gas in my eyes. But 
won’t you tell us about Salome—please? 
And about the frog?” 

“Well,” continued the desert philoso- 

her, studying his boots, “Salome—in 
onan Valley—is surrounded on all sides 
by Arizona. I might as well admit it, be- 
cause you'll find it out anyway. Salome 
is famous not only as the place ‘Where 
She Danced’—and as the home of my 
seven-year-old frog—but a lot of other 
things I can’t mention before the lady. 

“Some folks think I am the man that 
made Salome dance, but that is merely 
gossip. It wasn’t my fault at all. I told 
her to keep her shoes on or the hot sand 
would burn her feet. She didn’t, and that 
is how I lost my reputation. That has 
been a good many years ago and a lot of 
people have seen imitations of the original 
Salome dance but I don’t think any of 
them enjoyed it more than I did. 

“Salome is a wonderful place to live in,” 
Dick added, growing more serious and 
thoughtful, “especially if you are not 
afraid of yourself. It is the finest place in 


At the Laughing Gas Station: 
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Before the motor traveler reaches Salome, Arizona, he begins looking forward to his 
stop at the Salome service station. The roadside signs are responsible for 
that, and the proprietor sees that the visitor is not disappointed 


the world to get acquainted with yourself 
—and God. 

““Yes, it rains here sometimes. We had 
a big rain in the spring of 1904. My frog 
likes to sit round and hear folks talk about 
it. That was before his time and what has 
been done can be done again, so he is liv- 
ing in hopes that he may yet learn to swim 
before he dies. Folks that aint been born 
here think my frog is a joke, but he is the 
livest frog that you ever saw. You tour- 
ists have fed him so much that he is fat— 
weighs over seventeen pounds now—but 
he is good-natured in spite of it consider- 
ing how dry it is here. He sits round 
daytimes watching the sky for a cloud. 
When they shot the big blast at the Glory 
Hole mine last year you could almost hear 





One of Hall's signs, marking the spot 
where, he will assure you, the 


celebrated Salome danced 


him laugh. He thought it was a thunder 
cloud. That is the first time he has smiled 
since the day after the Fourth of July 
when we had a big clap of thunder and 
everybody thought it was going to rain.” 

Dick Wick Hall pauses to relight his 
cigar, which has long since gone out. The 
lull of conversation only serves to antago- 
nize your wife. On account of the dark- 
ness you can’t see her face but you can 
feel that feminine curiosity reach forth 
and encircle this man. She can hold in no 
longer. 

“Tell us about yourself, Mr. Hall; your 
adventures; and how you came to Salome, 
won’t you?” 

“Ha,” and Dick Wick Hall chuckles. 
“Horatio Alger should have played me on 
the nose. He missed his best bet in pass- 
ing me up.” The campstool creaks 
alarmingly as Hall stretches his cramped 
bulk to lean more comfortably against the 
flivver. Even before he speaks you can 
sense that most glorious of God’s gifts to 
mankind—an inborn sense of humor. His 
deep voice vibrates with it. 


Varied Adventures 


“T was born—yes—in 1877, in a room 
where even the fireplace registered twenty 
five below zero. ‘The blizzard that day 
went on record. This probably accounts 
for my seeking warm spots. 

“My entrance into this sphere of woe 
was via the Middle West, a vast and 
howling prairie at the time. Look back 
into your history, folks, and you will dis- 
cover that the Dalton boys, Jesse James, 
Al Jennings and a lot of other big business 
men came from those parts too. 

“TI worked through the nursing bottle 
and truant-officer stage and was well on 
my way toward turning into a good farm- 
er, when one by one the curses of civiliza- 
tion wormed their way into my peaceful 
life, among them the mail-order catalog 
and magazines. Oh, the joy of those 
advertisements where all you had to do 
was to clip a coupon to become one of the 
world’s leading plumbers or violin players. 
They so enthused me that one day I 
signed a coupon and received by return 
mail a course on public speaking. My old 
man raised the dickens when he got wind 

(Continued on page 56) 











She felt no frenzy of fear, but a curious cold stillness. 








She sat perfectly still, her hands clenched on the wheel 





HAZARD 


The Story of a Girl Who Looked Life in the Eye 


XIV 


N the day after Tracy poured 
tea for the benefit of the 
Wickham Day Nursery, Mrs. 
Janes’ electric coupe drew 

up at the house on Elm street. 

“T really can’t come in. I’m going the 
rounds,” she said in response to Tracy’s 
greeting. “I came to get you to take a 
table for the Woman’s Club card party on 
the 28th. It’s going to be a big affair, 
the crowning event of the season.” 

Tracy stood in the doorway, a little 
dishevelled, blinking her eyes as if she 
were just waking from sleep. She had 
been cleaning her typewriter, and her 
fingers were smudged with purple from 
the ribbon. She pushed her hair back 
from her forehead, as if she were calling in 
her scattered wits with an effort of atten- 
tion. A little flame of annoyance flick- 
ered up in Mrs. Janes. She could not 
understand how any woman could disre- 
gard her hair like that. Tracy never had 
the air of consulting the effect of her 
appearance in an invisible mirror, as all 
carefully dressed women do. When Mrs. 
Janes’ hair was coffed and netted, she 
knew for the rest of the afternoon pre- 
cisely how it looked. She did not like 
short hair anyway—undignified in a 
married woman, she had commented to 
Mrs. Barker. 


Tracy, debonair, oblivious of ani- 


By Nancy Barr Mavity 


Illustrated by Henry Luhrs 


mosity in the suave, cloth fitted woman 
before her, shook her bangs back into a 
straight black line across her wide brow. 
Her face crinkled in its open, unprovoca- 
tive smile. 

“Oh, I'd forgotten all about it. I’ve 
been working out a—a sort of project. 
I’m going to do some work of my own, 
and keep strict office hours for my self here 
at home. I’m giving up day-time parties 
altogether. “5 

“You might as well come,”’ Mrs. Janes 
said with a leaping asperity that took her 
unawares. “It’s to raise money for the 
new clubhouse, you know, and you’ll 
have to buy a ticket for a table anyhow— 
all the members are expected to. 

The steel in the older woman’s voice 
clashed against the bright metal of 
5 racy’ Ss Opposition. 

“I might pay for my entertainment, or 
I might contribute to the new clubhouse,” 
she said with mounting color, “but I 
don’t think it’s a very good argument for 
paying out five dollars, that you're 
expected to do it because every one else 
is. However, my real point is that I’m 
giving up the club altogether.” 
“What—what do you mean?” 


Mrs. 





Janes could not even begin to mar- 
shal plausibilities, so completely 
was she taken aback. 
“Well, you see I’m going to work, 
and I sha’n’t have time to attend 
the club meetings, so there’s not much 
use in my belonging, is there?” 

“But surely—” 

“T’ve had to take a few months here to 
find my feet. You see, I’ve been used to 
working—not very grandly, but produc- 
tively. I’m used to doing something, and 
feeling tired afterwards, and having good 
times very brief and snatched. I’m not 
used to inventing occupations and then 
inventing reasons why they are useful, 
and making them as elaborate as possible 
so that they will last longer and fill more 
time.” 

“Surely your home is your occupation.” 
Mrs. Janes’ voice was politely reasonable, 
but she was seething with hidden anger. 
She dared not for a moment suppose 
that Tracy was right. That the activities 
to which she had devoted her life and her 
brains were only stopgaps— 

“As a matter of fact it isn’t. But it’s 
going to be. I can’t for the life of me see 
whit right I have to let some one else earn 
my living for me. You see, I know how 
much work earning a living is. My self- 
respect has been slipping—I’ve felt empty 
and self-accusing because I haven’t done 
a single thing for the last three months. 
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that absolutely had to be done, whether 
I felt like it or not. I can’t bear the idea 
of being ‘supported’ by another person. 
Why on earth should I be? And the only 
way I see right now to support myself is to 
make housekeeping my real business—not 
home-making—home-making has nothing 
to do with it—you can have that in a tub, 
with the right people—but to earn 
my bread by the sweat of my brow.” 
Tracy grinned broadly into the set and 
unresponsive face of Mrs. Janes. “I 
shall hate it. I’m not good at skilled 
manual labor. I’ve no sort of aptitude 
for it. But the women who do house- 
work are self-supporting, and I’ve got to 
have that. So you see I’ll just have to 
give up the club.” 

“Do you mean to say that for a social- 
istic idea like this—” She checked and 
went on in a new direction. “For my 
part I believe that it is every man’s 
duty to support his wife in all the comfort 
he can afford—it is a woman’s right to 
expect it, and talk like yours will only 
make men take their obligations lightly, 
when there is little enough chivalry and 
protection left in the world nowadays. 
But do you think it is right to take their 
positions away from Mrs. Jenkins and 
Norah, who need work, so that you can 
do their ig when there’s no necessity for 
it?’ Mrs. Janes caught her breath 
sharply on the last word. A sudden sus- 
picion tore across her mind like a search- 
light in a night sky. 

“Yes, I do think it right.” Tracy stood 
with her feet a little apart, squarely 
balanced, as was her way when engaged in 
a skirmish. “I could say, that with the 
present dearth of servants, they will be 
snapped up in no time, but that would be 
only passing the question. I’ve been 
thinking about domestic problems hard 
for the first time in my life—they’re being 
thrust upon me just now—and I think 
that the only right we have to the personal 
service of others is our own need of release 
of our time for doing 
other work. I have 
no other work—there- 
fore—” 

But the explanation 
was little more than a 
blur in Mrs. Janes’ 
consciousness. 

“T can’t help won- 
dering if the Garnett 
Bleachery mayn’t be 
less solid financially 
than we’ve always sup- 
posed,” she confided 
to Mrs. Barker, at 
whose house she made 
her next call with 
tickets for the card 
party. 

“T haven’t heard—” 
Mrs. Barker was gen- 
uinely perturbed at the 
suggestion of misfor- 
tune befalling any 
member of the estab- 
lished order. 

“Of course they’d 
cover it up as much as 
possible, but it does 
look very queer, doesn’t 
it??? 

Mrs. Barker was in- 
clined to agree with her, 
mournfully enough, 





Hazard: Nancy Barr Mavity 


though with a trace of the zest with 
which we hear of any event of magni- 
tude, even an unfortunate one. Since 
Mrs. Janes’ suggestion was already at 
home in her mind when she went to 
Tracy to beg her to reconsider her de- 
cision to resign from the Woman’s Club, 
she was prepared, unconsciously, to view 
Tracy’s own explanation as a brave meet- 
ing of unpleasant necessity. She lacked * 
the imaginative sympathy to guess that 
Tracy would have seen nothing particu- 
larly brave and praiseworthy in concealing 
poverty. Tracy would never have spoken 
of “reduced circumstances” and would 
have been perfectly willing to announce 
without embarrassment that she was too 
poor to buy whatever she could not afford. 

Tracy, unaware of the hum of gossip 
about her, made a set of schedules and 
performed her household work like a train 
dispatcher. Oliver found one of them, 
mixed in with his notes on industrial gov- 
ernment, and for the first time in weeks 
his mind was dashed off the single track 
of his work. Tracy looked up in surprise 
to see him lay down his pipe and lean back 
with a quiver that soon became a great 
roll of laughter. 

“Beat pop-overs, 5:57 to 6; whip 
cream for gingerbread, 6 to 6:05; arrange 
salad on plates, 6:05—6:15—Oh, Tracy, 
you unbearably funny dear, can’t you 
allow an extra minute for the possibility 
of finding a worm in the lettuce?” He 
came round the table, and kneeling on the 
floor by the chair caught her to him in an 
enveloping boyish hug. 

“That’s not my only activity,” Tracy 
said when he released her. “I have some- 
thing else up my sleeve. I wanted to save 
it for a surprise until it was all done. But 
—] just want to share it with you tonight. 
I’m writing a novel.” 

Oliver was very genuinely pleased. He 
had been vaguely troubled about Tracy. 
He wanted fullness of life for her—she was 
so avid of life—far more than for himself, 


In those weeks of 


daily companionship 
the world behind 


was ignored 


them 
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and yet he seemed, against his will, to 
have carried her into a backwater. 

For that evening they had met on some. 
momentary conjunction of their two 
paths. But in the morning, though ob- 
scurely comforted by the contact, they 
turned away again to their separate roads. 

XV 

T’S the basest ingratitude. There’s no 

use talking, the old standards are 
breaking down fast. Loyalty? They 
don’t know the meaning of the word. All 
they think of is to find a way to bite the 
hand that feeds them.” William’s rotund 
face, like a child’s drawing of a setting sun 
with features marked across the disk, was 
red with anger—the exasperated anger 
that comes from a threatened incursion on 
comfortable inactivity. 

Oliver held himself rigid in his chair, 
the knuckles at the base of his fingers 
raised like knobs by the force with which 
he grasped the arms, as if he were held 
down only by the tension of his muscles. 

“Good God!” he thought. ‘Is Uncle 
William going to deliver an oration on the 
evils of the times?” 

The older man was working himself 
into an emotional fury, and enjoying it. 
It gave him a sense of release; and, in 
that red fog of feeling, outlines were 
blurred, details were lost, he was spared 
the necessity to meet small definite issues 
with sharp edges of fact. Generalities— 
masters of industry, makers of prosperity 
for the Nation on the one side, and Labor, 
a monster, grasping, unprincipled on the 
other—he invoked them, vague, symbolic 
presences, beating the table with his big 
round fist as if it were a tom-tom. 

By his interests, his position, his early 
environment, Oliver was naturally on the 
side of his Uncle William. Yet he had at 
no time felt such antagonism to the union 
delegate as he now felt towards his own 
senior partner. Lafferty had insulted 
him. But if Oliver could show that the 
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insult was unwarranted, Lafferty would 
not apologize—he would revise his judg- 
ment. His opinion might be mistaken, 
but it was not a mere blare of feeling. He 
was an exception, of course. It would be 
even more silly to suppose that the work- 
men in the mill formed a rational, disin- 
terested body than to expect Uncle Wil- 
liam to wait and examine before passing 
judgment. Oliver’s eyes wandered; his 
hands relaxed their grip on the armchair. 

Allen’s voice, dry and shredded, silenced 
the rumble of William’s thunder. 

“Your father spent a great many thou- 
sands of .dollars—Miss Penniman could 
tell you just how many—on welfare work 
for the employes. He took expert advice 
—I’m sure the money was well expended. 
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Father did—he was worth eve 
ever got. But the only person here with 


the brains and training to take his place 


is Miss Penniman—and I don’t notice 
you offering her a partnership, just be- 
cause she is fit to take it.” 

“We take the responsibility—the risk 
of loss—” Allen began. 

“Yes, profit-sharing is all right, but how 
would your precious labor feel about Joss 
sharing, huh?” Uncle William’s round 
face glared with crimson triumph. 

“T think they’d be quite as willing to 
share that as you are, if they could afford 
it. As a matter of fact, if you’d read over 
this plan attentively, you would see that 


losses are provided for in a sinking fund to 
guarantee both wages and interest on 


I don’t see why this discontent and capital in slack times.” 


rebellion. I’m afraid William’s right— 
the more you give them, the more they 
want.” 

Allen reached for a cigar and slid the 
humidor across the smooth glass-covered 
table-top to Oliver. But Oliver did not ’ 
even see the gesture. l 

“Tt isn’t that they want more—it’s that 
they want something different. How- 
ever, I’m not here to argue their side of it. | 
I want to argue ours. You say the unions 
purposely slow down production. 


“*Yes,”’ exploded Uncle William, ‘“‘we’re 


to settle back meekly and get only one- 
third of our profits and throw the rest to 
the mob for a sop—because we're afraid 
to face the music. If they want war, let 


em have war. The more we give in, the 
ess respect they’ll have for us. Let ’em 


strike, and see how they like it.” 


“They may not like it, but we won’t 
ike it either,” Oliver explained with 


elaborate patience. “A strike is waste— 
Well, sheer waste, just like any other war. This 


how can we make it worth every man’s is no time to put pride before our own 
while to keep production at top notch? interests.” 


By giving him the same incentive to keep 
the business going that we have. 
union is an organization for battle. Mind 
you, I don’t blame them. They’ve had 5 
every reason to do battle; and they’d be e 
fools if they didn’t fight to the best of 
their ability.” 

“Battle? They don’t know where their 
own best interests lie,” William burst c¢ 
out. “They wouldn’t have dared start 
this snake-in-the-grass move in your 
father’s time. They wait till he’s out of 


the way and then turn on us. Battle! d 
It’s treachery. That’s what it is— k 
treachery.” h 


Will animmense effort Oliverkeptthe a 
rasp of impatience out of his voice. 
“You talk about loyalty—and you 
always mean only the loyalty the em- 
ploye owes his employer. From the em- 
ploye’s point of view, you see, there are 
other loyalties—what about the loyalty 
he owes to his fellow workmen, or the 
loyalty the employer owes to him?” 
“That'll not get us anywhere—this 
isn’t a debating society.” 
his cultivated Lincoln drawl and drummed 
on the table top with his finger tips. A 
“You’re right. What I want us to offer 


The if possible. ( 
we are ready to strain at a gnat and 


they are.” ; i 
speech as if the pressure of his emotions 


had knocked the lid off his mind. 


“Naturally, we want to avoid a strike 
But that doesn’t mean that 


wallow a camel. A strike might be less 
xpensive than this scheme of yours.” 


Allen’s air of extreme reasonableness 
matched Oliver’s own. ? 
with which he blew the smoke from his 


Only the force 


igar betrayed his inward stress. 
“Where the shop council system and 


real profit sharing, with no strings tied to 
it, has been tried, it has increased pro- 


uction, lessened the labor turnover and 
nocked the strike problem into a cocked 
i 

“And where do we come in? Don’t you 
llow that our responsibility and risk are 


worth something?” 


“Yes, only not quite so much.” 
“Bolshevistic experiments, that’s what 
Uncle William burst into 


he early autumn sunlight came tran- 


quilly through the wide plate-glass win- 
dow, half open to the warm air. The office 
Allen forgot was spacious, with dark mahogany swivel 
chairs and brass-handled filing cabinets. 


strip of plate glass fitted exactly over 


the flat topped desk, with its large green 


is an alternative organization—not be- blotter and heavy brass inkwell, pen-tray 


cause we oppose the union, mind, but be- 
cause organization for peace is more 
profitable to all of us than organization 
for war. I’ve laid my scheme of codpera- 
tive management before you. I know it 
will work, because it has worked—it is 
working, right now.” 

“Do you mean to say,” Allen remem- 
bered his drawl this time, “that you think 
the Mickeys and Wops in these mills de- 
serve as large a reward for their work as 
the men that manage the business? We 
get the profits because we have the th 
brains.” 


thing themselves. But even at that, 
you or Uncle William or I could not 
step in and actually manage this factory. 





and smoking. set. 
done there; nothing was scuffed and 
rubbed, or out of place. 
office in a magazine advertisement. But 
now the serenity of this currentless pool 
was violently roiled. ‘The smoke from the 
cigars Joated quietly, in convoluted pat- 
terns, through the open window. It might 
have been the smoke of guns. 


stump of his cigar across the room to the 
waste basket, with 


lumbering, to his feet, ready now for 
“T’m not saying they should run every- action. His voice was no longer thick and 
oratorical; it pounded, hammer-like, on 
the momentary silence. 

“When is this strike meeting to be 


Not much work was 


It was like an 


Suddenly William hurled the dark 


a motion like the 


rowing of a hand-grenade. He rose, 


cent he 


say ought to have some weight. 
gone into this thing—studied the experi- 
ments that are being made all over the 
country, and examined their results. I’m 
not rushing in with a hazy, impractical 
ideal, 
because you won’t examine the case on its 
merits, but only as a strategic move or a 
concession to your enemies. 
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called?” He turned to Oliver truculently, 
as if calling a subordinate to account for a 
costly blunder. 

“Tt was set for tonight—” 

“And you knew about it and did noth- 
ing? Are you a renegade to your own 
people? We left you in charge here, and 
it looks as if you were turning traitor to 
your trust—to your own interests, too. | 
simply can not understand it.” 


Fok the second time in two days Oliver 
had been insulted. This time he re- 
sented it. He rose, one fist clenched upon 
the desk, the line of his jaw set hard, his lips 

a narrow line. The two men faced each 

other, tense. But before Oliver had time 

to retort, Allen was speaking. His voice, 
dry as rustling leaves, pattered upon the 
still air. 

“You know we are short of money just 
now—we have more orders ahead than 
there’s raw material on hand to fill. We’ve 
had to buy up all the cotton we could lay 
our hands on. We are not in a good posi- 
tion to face a strike—and once the strike 
is on, we sha’n’t be in a good position to 
negotiate a loan large enough to tide us 
over. 

Allen also rose, shamblingly, and laid 
his hand on Oliver’s shoulder. 

“You are young, and new to the busi- 
ness. If you couldn’t put a quietus on 
this movement alone, you ought to have 
sent for us.” 

Oliver shook the hand off, with the 
sharp wriggling movement of a dog stung 
by a fly. 

“It’s Lafferty’s meeting,” he said 
briefly. “I got him to hold off for a week. 
He knew that I’d talk it over with you. 
He’s a labor leader, but he doesn’t want a 
strike. He thinks my scheme is worth try- 
ing. He gave me the chance to put it be- 
fore you—at the risk of weakening his 
own hand.” 

Evidently nothing after the first two 
sentences had pushed beyond William’s 
ear to his consciousness. 

“Good boy!” he boomed. ‘A week 
makes all the difference in the world. 
That will give us time to put through a 
loan with Barker. I might have known 
you wouldn’t let us down. After all, you 
have to be on our side. You are an 
owner, whether you like it or not. And 
your radical pipe-dreams won’t alter 
that.” 

“Do you mean to say that you won’t 
consider my proposals?’ Oliver’s voice 
rasped in his throat. 

“We might have had to—to stave off 
the issue—if we’d had to crash into this 
thing tomorrow. You’ve saved the day 
for all of us, by jockeying Lafferty into 
waiting that extra week. It was good 
work—about the best you could do, in the 
circumstances. Now we'll be ready for 
*em—let ’em come.” 

“You say I’m an owner—well, then, my 


I have 


It’s you who are impractical, 


I was honest 


with Lafferty, and I’m honest with you. 
I mean my proposals in all good faith.” 
But William still beamed. 
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“Talk as much as you like. You did a 
good stroke in holding off Lafferty. And 
when we've got the men singing small, 
you'll be glad we didn’t give up the ship 
before there was any need. Now] really 
think, Allen, we’d better go over and see 
Barker.” 

This time it was William who reached 
his hand across the table to Oliver. But 
Oliver stared unseeing. 

“Be a good loser. You'll thank us in 
the end.” 

Allen’s paternal smugness put the last 
screw on Oliver’s exacerbated nerves. 
With an effort he restrained himself from 
dashing out of the office and slamming the 
door after him. He somehow managed 
a less violent exit and strode out, down 
the white gravel paths dividing the squat 
brick factory buildings from each other 
like broad chalk lines; over the bridge; 
past row upon row of identical blue 
cottages, very quiet now during work 
hours; through the strip of almost open 
country that lay between the mills and 
Wickham proper. 

Old—entrenched, ossified in their old- 
ness. Facts, statistics, figures, other men’s 
newer experience, all those researches 
which had been to Oliver like expeditions 
of the explorer, counted for nothing 
because their conclusions did not leave 
the old order sacrosanct. They might be 
taken up, as an expedient of tactics—but 
not if it was safe to court the open warfare 
of the strike. Oliver despised his uncles 
for the rigidity of their age, even as they 
despised him for the ardor of his youth. 
They talked about loyalty—but the one 
thing they had praised in him had been 
what they looked upon as his cleverness 
in gulling Lafferty into holding off the 

meeting until they had had time to nego- 
tiate their loan with Barker of the First 
National Bank. Yet Oliver’s lot was cast 
in with theirs. He was bound up with 
them. What they did, the firm as a 
whole must stand responsible for. He 
had done his best to avert the strike. But 
if the men struck, even for a cause 
which he thought justified, his position 
demanded that he fight them. 


ASTER and faster he walked, in the 

heavy golden warmth of early autumn. 
His hair was dark with perspiration. He 
wiped his face without even noticing that 
he was hot, then jammed his hands again 
into his pockets and strode on. 

It was long after noon when he turned 
the corner of Elm street, his shoes 
powdered gray with dust, his collar wet 
and slumped, his hair, black with mois- 
ture, streaked against his forehead, his 
face burning. He was bitterly exhausted 
from the intensity of his morning effort 
and the long steady blare of his anger. 
It was only as he stumped heavily up the 
path to the house that he remembered his 
car, parked in the shade outside his office 
door at the mills. 

The front door was open; the coolness 
and darkness of the wide hall behind the 
screen door brought his accumulation of 
fatigue abruptly down full force upon his 
consciousness. For many weeks Oliver 
had been too busy for exercise, and the 
six mile walk in the middle of an early 
September day left him tired to the bone, 
too tired to follow further those clanging 
rails of thought. Cool darkness of the 
hall, a deep tub of fresh water, startlingly 
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Tracy's voice cut the air like a sharp knife. ‘That's absurd, as you'd see for yourself 
if you used your mind instead of your temper" 


cold against his hot pricking flesh, bed— 

But Oliver was not to be allowed this 
surcease. Almost with the effect of night- 
mare, he saw the round red face of his 
Uncle William emerging from the first 
blankness of his vision when he entered 
the hall out of the fierce sunlight. The 
old man was speaking loudly and harshly. 

“Was this planned—planned to dis- 
credit us just when and where it would do 
us most harm? There’s no other explan- 
ation—” 

Then, blinking his eyes rapidly to accus- 
tom them to the dimness, Oliver saw 
Tracy, very small and straight and 
undaunted, standing by the newel post. 
Uncle William still had his hat in his hand, 
and was puffing in little panting snorts. 

Tracy’s voice cut the air, clipped and 
smooth, like a sharp knife. 

“That’s absurd, as you’d see for your- 
self if you used your mind instead of your 
temper.” 

It was the first time Oliver had ever 
seen Tracy angry, and even in his bewil- 
derment he thought, ‘““How much of her 
I have still to know.” He had never 
before seen her chin jutting upwards at 
just that defiant angle, her face white but 
with no line of its control broken. 


“What’s the matter now?” he heard 
himself say dully, from the doorway. 

“Oh, you’ve come, have you? Where in 
heaven’s name have you been—I’ve been 
telephoning for you all over the place. If 
one or the other of you will kindly tell me 
what this means. I went to the bank— 
no reason in the world why everything 
shouldn’t be all smooth with Barker, 
and almost at once I saw that I was up 
against a hidden snag. He tacked about 
a bit and demurred—I couldn’t imagine 
what he was leading up to. Finally I 
taxed him right out, and it developed he 
suspected the mills weren’t as sound as 
everybody had supposed. Wanted time 
for a thorough examination before giving 
us the loan—time, mind you, and you 
know what that means to us just now.” 
William paused, glaring first at Oliver, 
then at Tracy. 

“Well, what have I to do with it?” 
Tracy’s voice was still brittle. 

“You have a whole lot to do with it.” 
William turned on her, hoarse with 
exasperation. “What in héaven’s name 
struck you to dismiss your maids and 
work in the kitchen, like any mill hand’s 
wife?” 

“That happened to be the only way. 
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open to me of doing my share—like any 
mill hand’s wife.” 

“Your share! Well, I should think a 
wife’s share is to help her husband’s 
business along by putting up the very best 
front she can, instead of going off on freak 
tangents like that.” 

“T must say I don’t see what it has to do 
with Barker.” Oliver knew he was being 
3. 3 His mind felt clogged, useless 
with fatigue. 

“The women have been gossiping about 
it for months—and that’s the only explan- 
ation they could come to. Mrs. Barker 
told Barker, and, of course, when I went 
to ask for an- emergency loan—” 

“Then you won’t accept Oliver’s plan? 
You’re going to let them strike?” 

“Tr’ll be a lesson to 
”em. They won’t have 
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sympathy and congeniality for granted. 
But what had become of the vibrant 
actuality of their relation? They were 
not “drifting apart,” as the saying is; 
rather they were walking along parallel 
tracks, barely able to smile across at 
each other, to touch hands at extended 
fingertips, no longer arm in arm. 

“Of course most marriages are like 
that,” Tracy said aloud, facing, wide- 
eyed, that unseen adversary across the 
table, “but won’t accept whatever 
terms are handed out to me, without 
reading them over. I know we can count 
on each other in critical moments—Uncle 
William and the bank loan, for example— 
but crucial instances don’t show up every 
day.”’ She shook her head in impatient 





a show, and after they 
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“Let’s hear it all,” she suggested in a 
matter-of-fact tone. It was no time to 
blow winds of sentiment across his 
already raw nerves. 

“T had to go to Lafferty, of course, and 
tell him he had waited for nothing. | 
had no idea he’d believe me—especially 
when the Uncs insisted on thinking I’d 
brought off a rather neat coup for them. 
But you know, it’s funny, he did. ‘I know 
you did your best,’ he said. ‘My mistake 
was in not knowing in the first place that 
you couldn’t possibly put it over. I'd 
have been glad to have you for a friend; 
but as things are, you’re on the other side. 
We’re enemies now, and there'll be no 
softness about it’.” 

Oliver leaned forward with his elbows 

on his knees and 
rested his face against 

















lose, they’ll > think 
twice before they try 
again.” 
“Well, I wish I 
could sit tight and let 
you lose your loan,” 
said Tracy medita- 
tively, “but it would- 
n’t be playing fair, I 
suppose. rl go over 
and explain to Mr. 
Barker. He'll think 
I’m demented, and 
tell Mrs. Barker after- 
wards that he would- 
n’t stand in Oliver’s 










shoes for a _ good 
deal—” 
“Well, really, Tracy, 


I think it was pretty 
short-sighted of you 
—it wasn’t a very 
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A Beach Home 


By Lesley Bates 


Cloud showers tinkle on a path of flags 
And spatter the still pool with shots of light; 
A tuna boat across sea-windows drags; 
On sun-gold seas the sea-gull wings flash white. 


There is a quietude pervading here 
Not of the city, not of business things, 
As if the old hearth gods were biding near, 
Smoking long pipes and blowing lazy rings. 


Deep tones this house has, lusters soft as dawn, 


= His voice was muffled 
E and Tracy had to 
bend her head to 
catch the words. 

z “You see how it is. 
Tracy. I have t 
fight the man I res- 
pect, on the side of 
the men I believe ar: 
stupid and mistaken. 
And the worst of 11 
is, my side will win. 
Lafferty has put in 
some tremendou: 
licks with the men. 
but he knows as wel 
as I dothat this strike 
is merely a demon- 
stration. He wouldn’t 
dare tell them, of 
course, but they’re 
sure to lose.”’ 
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Oliver had risen and 


good way of helping ; The door bell jarred 

sete husband. slenz Low dimnesses, half shadow, half repose. Oitneg anetoiie a 

—” Uncle William Suspended lanterns lit when day is gone sorption. : 

was mollified by the Enthrall with amber browns and topaz glows. The tall dark figure 

promise of her ex- r 5 at the door was un- 

planation, but his [ Beauty has builded here a soul’s design. 3} familiar to her, but 
i ~ 





still rumbled in the 
distance. 
Oliver suddenly 


Houses should be like this—both home and shrine. 








turned and faced his 











uncle. 

“Tracy did quite 
right, if that was what she wanted to do, 
and she can go on doing it if she likes, until 
she finds something else. She’s a person, 
with her own right of independent action. 
She doesn’t simply exist as a trailer to me. 
I’ve had just about enough today of a 
partnership where one side overrides and 
vetoes the other. Our marriage isn’t 
that kind.” 

And on this irrelevant defiance, Oliver 
stamped his way wearily upstairs, leaving 
Tracy—a Tracy sustained, exultant, 
ready to meet the world on any terms— 
to usher Uncle William out. 


XVI 


AS she tied the string of the parcel that 
held the completed manuscript of her 
novel, Tracy had a sudden sense of blurred 
outlines becoming sharp and hard, as if 
a fog of preoccupation had dissolved. 
Her hands dropped and she grasped the 
edge of the table, looking straight be- 
fore her as if she were confronting a 
visible antagonist. She and Oliver, she 
saw, had gradually come to take their 


recognition of her own sententiousness. 
The screen door slammed, and Oliver’s 


hurrying footsteps drum-tapped on the 
hardwood floor of the hall. He had heard 
the sound of Tracy’s voice and looked 
round the room to see who was with her. 
But immediately he forgot the intention 
of his roving glance, when he saw that she 
was alone. His face was harried with 
the weariness of his long effort and his 
eyes were rimmed with dark smudges. 
Without noticing the package under 
Tracy’s hands, he flung himself upon a 
chair and closed his eyes. 

“Well,” he said, “‘the strike is on.” 
This was Oliver’s event. 

“The novel’s done.” This was Tracy’s. 
With an obscure sense of prodding her 
newly awakened fears, she threw it to him. 

““They—Oh, I suppose I’ve got to say 
‘we’—are going to use our cash to pay the 
railroad fares of strike-breakers from the 
city, and a bonus too.” Oliver was 
staring in front of him with the vacant 
intensity of a man whose mind is turned 
away from the scene before his eyes. 





advanced from the 
library as Lafferty 
entered the hall. He 
stood quiet and sa- 
turnine, with an un- 
accustomed diffidence 
in his manner. For a moment all three 
were silent, then Lafferty spoke. 

“Look here, Mr. Garnett, the men have 
heard that you’re going to pay the fares of 
scabs from the city to Wickham, and I’m 
not at all sure I can hold them back from 
getting violent. Your partners they 
hardly ever see and scarcely know. 
You’re the concrete employer to them. 
They’ll lay for you, and the best thing 
you can do is to get out of the way.” 

Oliver felt a schoolboy anger rise in him. 

“TI can take care of myself, I think,” he 
said stiffly, “but thank you, of course, for 
telling me.” 

Lafferty’s dark eyes lightened with an 
ironic gleam. 

“Don’t be a romantic fool. I’m not 
out to save your life or limbs with 
magnanimous gallantry. Not a bit of 
it.. If that fool herd of men gets roused 
and rushes into any dirty work, what’l] 
be the upshot? Why, they’ll lose the one 
benefit I hope to get from this strike. 
They’ll lose their chance of public sym- 
pathy. If they took a crack at you, of 
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course the thing they’re fighting for would 
be precisely as just or as unjust as it ever 
was. But who will notice that little 
item? Not the readers of the newspapers. 
What I’m asking you to do is to take the 
temptation out of their way to make 
tarnation fools of themselves.” 

Oliver waited a moment before reply- 
ing. It had not occurred to either of the 
men to sit down, and Tracy also was 
standing in the shadow of the library 
door. 

“It’s a tangled situation, as you know,” 
he said at last, picking his words 
carefully. “But I can’t get out of the 
way, just in order to keep the men from 
putting themselves in the wrong. I'll 
take all reasonable precautions, of course, 
thanks to your warning. But so long as 
I am part owner in this firm, I can’t and 
won’t act against the interests of the other 
owners. I’m here, and they’ve the right 
to feel that they can count on me. I may 
disagree with them, but until I can con- 
vince them, or get the balance of power 
for myself, their decision holds for me. 
I'll have to stick by it.” 

Before Lafferty had time to reply, the 
bel! sounded again, almost at his elbow. 
Oliver stepped forward to open the door, 
and was confronted with the tall stooping 
figure of his uncle Allen. The old man 
straightened in surprise 
as he saw Lafferty, 
but Lafferty, as usual, 
met the awkwardness 
of the situation by 
simply ignoring it. 
While the door was still 
open, he took the knob 
from Oliver’s hand. 

“Well, that’s all, Mr. 
Garnett. Good-night,” 
he said, and was gone 

“Has that mob agi- 
tator the nerve to try 
any monkey-tricks on 
you?” Allen broke out, 
as the door clicked 
shut. 

“He was warning me 
to get out of the way 
of possible violence ‘by 
the strikers — because 
violence would lose 
them the sympathy of 
the public.” 

’ Allen ignored the 
hotness of Oliver’s tone, 
and leisurely, with 
movements like the 
folding of a collapsible 
yardstick shrugged 
himself into one of the 
large hall-chairs. 

“As it happens, Oli- 
ver,” he turned with 
some grimness to his 
nephew, “I’m not so 
keen myself on gaining 
public sympathy by 
having you get smashed 
up. For once Lafferty 
and I are in agree- 
ment.” 

“Well, I’m here, and 
’ll stay here and do 
my work.” ; 

“That’s just what I 
came to talk to you 
about when your friend 
Lafferty forestalled me. 


of it herself 


“I didn’t know how 
much I| wanted to 
get away. Tracy 

cried, pushing Oliver 

into a chair and 
perching on the arm 





Hazard: Nancy Barr Mavity 


William and I both want you to take a 
month off—get clear away from the 
works and think things over. You’ve had 
a hard summer with no vacation.” 

“I can’t dash off into the wilds just 
because some strikers may possibly lose 
their heads and threaten to run amuck. 
Things aren’t done that way. I may not 
believe that you’re doing the best thing, 
but as long as you are doing it, I’ll work 
with you until we can agree on doing 
something else.” ‘The stubborn line of 
Oliver’s jaw was hard set. 

“Look here, my son,” Allen countered 
drily, “‘you accused your Uncle William 
and me of putting our personal pride 
above the efhcient running of the mills. 
It looks to me as if that’s just what you’re 
doing now. For fear you may seem to 
make the outward gesture of running 
away from danger, you insist on hanging 
on where you will do no good to your 
friends, or even to your enemies. Do you 
think it will make things any easier for us 
to have to watch out for your safety all 
the time instead of putting every avail- 
able energy into getting our orders out? 
You wouldn’t be very happy working to 
break this strke, I know. I know, too, that 
you wouldn’t shirk doing it just because 
you weren’t happy. William feels bitter 
about your attitude. I don’t. Putting 
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everything else aside, you’re too tired to 
see anything straight just now.” 

“That’s a good shot, Uncle Allen,’ 
Tracy broke in with unexpected vehe- 
mence. “You can’t get any kind of 
perspective on this thing until you get 
clear away from it. I need a vacation, 
too.” 

Oliver’s sense of the ludicrous was 
reinforced by the lilt of expectation in 
Tracy’s voice. 

“T won’t insist on standing up like a 
hero in a melodrama to hold a fort that 
nobody wants defended, That’s a bit too 
close to Casabianca.” His tired face 
lighted with a grin. 

“I didn’t know how much I wanted to 
get away from this town and go careering 
over the peak of the world with you,” 
Tracy cried, pushing Oliver into a chair 
and perching on the arm of it herself. 
“I’m sick of trying to make terms for 
Mrs. Oliver Garnett, just as you're sick 
of trying to make terms at the mill. 
We'll leave Olivia with Mrs. Jenkins and 
we'll go. We'll be just Tracy and Oliver, 
and escape.” 

“You’re a rapid campaigner.” 

“Tam that, We'll go to California, and 
buy a car from some university professor 
who’s due back east after summer session, 
and ramble round the Sierras—Oh, ‘and 
the Siskiyous—in it for 
three weeks, and then 
sell it at the end, when 
it’s brought our souls 
back to us.” 

Tracy laid her cheek 
on Oliver’s hair, and 
the gaiety in her voice 
sank to wistfulness. 

““My dear, don’t you 
know that people like 
me—we dream and 
dream of being rovers 
and vagabonds. We 
mostly have to turn all 
those impulses inte 
other directions—take 
our adventurings in our 
own door yards—but 
we go on dreaming of 
the more obvious kind, 
all the same. That’s 
just one of the things 
I’ve wanted to do some 
time. I’ve never slept 
out of doors in my life 
—and Oh, how I want 
to!’ Her voice caught 
with the ache of a de- 
sire that was half fear 
lest a joy so poignant 
must be forever inac- 
cessible. 


EVERTHELESS, 

it was all very easy. 
“Every time I’ve had 
high expectations of 
anything,” she told 
Oliver as they turned 
at last from the asphalt 
ribbon highway to their 
first real country road, 
“T’ve been jerked up 
short. Facing reality, 
I suppose, is the most 
stirring adventure j of 
all, but if that’s your 
god, it strews the 
(Continued on page 91) ~ 
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Uncle Sam's Youngest Senator 
A Schoolma'am Who Routed Cattle Rustlers 


The Hero of a Colorado Flood 
A Girl with a Sky-scraping Job 








The Youngest Senator 


HEN the United States Senate 

convenes in December the West 

will provide the youngest mem- 

ber of that body. He is Clar- 
ence C. Dill, chosen by the people at the 
last election to represent the state of 
Washington. 

Dili is taking his seat at the age of 
thirty-eight. When he cast his first ballot 
he was ringing up street-car fares. Four 
years later he had a university law degree 
tucked away in his suitcase and was 
heading out to Spokane, Washington from 
his home in Ohio to become a teacher in a 
high school. 

Six years after his arrival, or at the age 
of thirty-one, he was elected to the seat 
of United States congressman from the 
Fifth Washington district, the youngest 
member of the House in that session. 


Such, briefly, is the biography of this 
remarkable young man, United States 
Senator C. C. Dill. 

Clarence Dill is just one of the young 
fellows and he feels hurt if he is considered 
otherwise, yet he has done things which 


I was going to Congress and I never let 


the idea get out of my head. I think ] 
began to tell folks, even in those days, 
that I was going to run for Congress. 
Their smiles never bothered me. 
“Although my family was very poor ] 


many a person has spent a lifetime in did not consider even that a handicap. |] 
trying to do and never accomplished. figured out what would be the most 
He has risen from a poor boy on a barren advantageous thing for me to do. It was 
Ohio farm to one of the highest places in natural that if I were to be in Congress | 
the United States Government and he has_ should know law, so I worked my way 
done it without prestige, influence or through the university, waiting on table, 
financial backing. Today he frankly helping in the kitchen, or anything else, 
admits that he hasn’t any more money until I had my law degree. 

than he had in the days when he was a “T then sized up the field to see where 


street-car conductor—not so many years 
ago. 

But here is what he has to say about 
rules for success: 

“When I was still a youngster, back on 
the farm, working from before daylight 
until after dark, I made up my mind that 


would be the best location for an ambi- 
tious young man. I had a contract to 
teach school out in Spokane so I went 
there and taught. I didn’t know any one 
there, but teaching was one of the steps 
to the success which I was determined to 
attain. I began to make friends. I made 


them wherever the opportunity offered. 











A boy raised on a farm, toiling before daylight until after the hens had gone to roost, 
decided to be a United States congressman. At thirty-one he was elected. Now 
Clarence C. Dill is Uncle Sam's youngest senator. But first he was a waiter, a street- 


car conductor, a schoo!-teacher. 





You can't scare some lads with hard work 


I began to study the problems of the 
people I already felt I was soon to repre- 
sent.. I kept my eye on that place in 
Congress and I made everything I did 
have some bearing on that.” 

That keeping his eye on the point was 
the key to success was proved when at the 
age if idetaane Clarence Dill saw the 
ballots totaled and heard his name 
announced as the winner. He served two 
terms as a democratic congressman in a 
republican stronghold, then he was 
retired. 

But with his service in Congress his 
ambitions had expanded. 

“T’ve made up my mind that I want to 
be a United States senator,” he declared 
to the writer one day. “I am going into 
the next election and I will win, although 
Washington is considered a republican 
state.” R. A. BANKson. 
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She Routed the Rustlers 


STORY of hereditary influences is 
back of the announcement that Belle 
McCord Roberts, who cleaned up the 
worst bunch of cattle-rustlers in Colorado, 
is publishing the paper her father estab- 
lished, the Long Beach Telegram. ‘To 
understand the courage that drove a prim 
little school-teacher to an energetic war 
against desperadoes who preyed upon the 
stock of ranchers a few years ago, one 
must first realize the forces that have 
gone into the making of her character and 
that awakened instincts hitherto dormant 
in the peaceable person of a schoolma’am. 
It all began, romantically, when one of 
the five attractive daughters of Nathaniel 
Dressor, a most uncompromising down- 
East Puritan, fell in love with a dashing 
cavalryman named Frank C. Roberts. 
Roberts’ mother’s people, an old Con- 
necticut family, were known as rugged, 
austere, unflinching, but somehow there 
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had been bred in him a wanderlust that had 
driven him into the army, to adventure. 
His suit for the hand of pretty Miss 
Dressor meeting with the disfavor of her 
stern father, the young folks eloped, 
driving forty miles into New York state, 
guided by a flickering lantern, and were 
wed at four o’clock in the morning. 

The mother dying soon after the birth 
of little Belle Roberts, and her father 
tramping the country as a printer, the 
child was reared by an uncle, an itinerant 
Methodist minister named McCord. Tir- 
ing of this reving life as a girl, perhaps 
controlled by the instincts of her maternal 
grandfather, Belle entered Northwestern 
University, earning her way by stenog- 
raphy, and annexed a regular alphabet to 
her name. In an Iowan college she earned 
a Bachelor’s degree to add to M. A. and 
others that she had already secured. On 
the point of clinching a Ph. D. and a chair 
of criticism in a University she left to 
found a school of oratory. She taught 
all angles of her business—a scholarly 
pastor studied with her the art of holding 
a congregation spellbound and she taught 
a street-vendor how to proclaim his wares. 

A very precise, academic young person 
was Belle McCord Roberts in those days, 
leading her debating teams with a certain 
dignity which her big blue eyes, fair skin 
and golden-brown hair could not belie. 
Always frail, her health broke down and 
the doctors ordered her West. As a 
speculation she bought the now well- 
known McCord Ranch near Beulah, 
Colorado, wondering why she obtained it 
so cheaply. Later she learned that the 
country round-about was infested with 
cattle-rustlers, more than one good man 
having been laid to rest during the feud. 

Her arrival at the ranch was described 
to me by an old friend of -her father, a 
man of impeccable integrity: 

“A little school-teacher, New England 
to the core,” he laughed, visualizing for 
me the scene, “with a volume of Shake- 
speare under one arm and a perfectly 
huge tome on ranching under the other. 
She gave meticulous attention to the 
details of ‘fixing up’, tidied the ranch- 
house with lace curtains and the like. 
She was elated over her ‘bargain’ and 
planned, in her precise little way, how she 
would do this and that.” 

She planted six hundred acres in wheat 
and waited for developments. They 
came. Her cattle were driven off, along 
with her neighbors’, to a cave in the hills 
where they were slaughtered. The little 
school-teacher sat herself down and 
thought the situation over, cataloguing 
the pros and cons with theoretical efh- 
ciency. All of which got her just nowhere. 
The cattle-rustlers said ““Yes’m”’ politely 
—and went right ahead stealing her stock. 
She found out that one of her own men 
was an ex-convict in the pay of the 
rustlers. 

Still with that meticulous schoolma’am 
air she called all her employes into her 
office and fired them neatly, dignifiedly, 
matter-of-factly, determined to replace 
them with more trustworthy men. She 
was figuratively patting herself on the 
back. Then came a big surprise. Pete, 


the ex-convict, informed her that he sort 
of liked the place and wasn’t ready to 
leave; besides, he had planted an acreage 
of wheat on the McCord Ranch and 
would hold it until she gave him $1000. 
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Would you guess that Belle McCord Roberts was a terror to evil-doers? She didn't 
guess it herself until she tried the role of routing a bunch of cattle-rustlers.. 
Pleasant job for a prim little schoo!ma’am who had gone 
ranching to recover her health! 


“All right,” she announced. ‘When 
you deliver the wheat to me, threshed and 
in the bin and everything, I will give you 
$1000.” 

But Pete wasn’t minded to put all that 
labor on the job and came every day, 
threatening her, demanding his money. 
Then it was that the energy of Frank 
Roberts, the fighter, warred in her soul 
with the inhibitions of her puritanical 
ancestry and conquered her timorousness. 
With lips firmly compressed and eyes 
glittering she started out one day in her 
car to ride the range. When she came 
upon the ex-convict on his pony, a 
revolver aimed at her heart and a steely 
look in his eye, she looked into the muzzle 
of his Colt and told Pete he could go toa 
certain place—it never dawned on this 
carefully bred little school-teacher until 
afterward what an anomaly lay behind 
those hot words which fell so easily from 
lips unaccustomed to them. 

Pete, however, was in belligerent mood, 
fired by whisky and his own brutality, 
and again threatened her life. 

“Go ahead and kill me,” she answered, 
“but you’ll hang for it. And you won’t 
get any money until the wheat’s in the 
bin.” 

She further informed him that she had 
learned of his past and would turn him 





over to the authorities if he didn’t get out 
of Colorado at once. He went. And 
nevermore did she see the face of this man 
who had been called “‘the worst bully in 
the Siate,”’ and who had long terrorized 
the ranch-owners. 

But the departure of Pete did not lessen 
the activities of the cattle-rustlers. The 
story of how she waged war against 
them, circumvented them at every move, 
retrieved her own cattle and her neigh- 
bors’, is too long to detail here. The feud 
culminated one evening at dusk when, 
driving an old-model car whose hood was 
sharply edged, she rounded a mountain- 
curve—to see another car standing cross- 
ways of the road, its back-wheels close to 
the edge of a precipice, making it impos- 
sible to pass. 

The Mexican cattle-rustlers approached 
her menacingly. Having no gun she could 
not face them down and she knew that 
this was no time for such bluff-talk as had 
cowed Pete. The instinct of the cavalry- 
man again came to her aid in quick action. 
Throwing her lever into high gear she 
stepped on the gas. It was a matter of 
seconds or—death. But fortune is usually 
with the valiant and her big car smashed 
into the smaller one, hurling it sideways 
down the chasm. Piercing the dust. 
that she trailed behind her as her car 
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orderliness that is half of 
her inheritance is manifest 
in her clean little office, in 
the correspondence and 
papers stacked just so. 
But beneath the tranquillity 
one feels the pulse of restless 
energy that has come to 
her from the gallant cav- 
alryman and that saved 
her life and drove the 
cattle-rustlers from the 
McCord Ranch. 

Even here she has need of 
this unleashed active force, 
for her work lies in the path 
of struggle. Her fighting 
qualities having been 
aroused, she is using them 
now in other causes. 

“Am I glad my fights are 
over?” She repeated my 
# uestion, laughing. “Over? 

hey’ve hardly started! 
Ever since, at my father’s 
death, I decided to publish 
his paper myself, it has 
been one grand fight. I’m 
championing the side of the 
people in two big local 
fights, right now.’ 

And to think that a few 
years ago this vivid young 
woman with the quizzical 
blue eyes and. fists that 
clench determinedly upon 
provocation was teaching 
young hopefuls the intrica- 
cies of English grammar in 
a conventional school-room! 

Myrt te GeBuart. 
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A Flood Hero 
HE Theodore N. Vail 


gold medal, carrying 
with it a cash award of 
$500, has been. conferred 
upon Byron Ernest Thady 
of Pueblo, Colorado, ‘“‘for 
courage, loyalty, and devo- 
tion in the face of menacing 
danger.” 

When the flood struck 
Pueblo in the summer of 
1921 Thady was the night 








Byron Ernest Thady was night switchboard man for the 
Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Company, at 
Pueblo, Colorado, when a devastating flood struck the town. 
The flood brought him a gold medal for bravery, five 


hundred dollars cash reward, a bride and a fine new job 


crazily veered from one side of the narrow 
road to. the other, four bullets ploughed 
their way into her car but she escaped 
unharmed. 

“That was the end of the fight,” Miss 
Roberts told me. “I never had any more 
trouble with them. I had let a rumor 
float about that I was the best shot in 
Colorado, that I hit birds on the wing. 
To be truthful, I never touched a gun in 
my life—I’m afraid the darn thing might 
go off the wrong way. ‘Thereafter I 
turned my unbranded cattle loose on the 
range with this simple notice: “This stock 
belongs to Belle McCord’. They were not 
molested.” 

Now that she is back in the paths of 
law and order, some of the puritanical 


telephone-switchboard man. 
He was twenty years old 
but a giant physically, six 
feet, four inches tall. 

The flood was a disas- 
trous one, carrying mil- 
lions of dollars in property 
down the Arkansas river and exacting an 
additional toll in human lives. When the 
first wave swept down upon Pueblo and 
water began to spurt through the cable 
ducts to the main frame, Thady was at 
the test board, trying to reach Denver 
with a report of the situation. The floor 
became so slippery as to make it difficult 
for him to keep his seat, but he stuck to 
his board until it “‘went out”, the water 
rising all the time. From his post he could 
see men, women and children rushing by 
the window, seeking safety. Some of 
them beckoned him to join them, but he 
laughed. 

All the lights on the first floor had been 
extinguished but four. Recalling that 
there was an oil can in the engine room, 
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Thady, wading to his waist in water, got 
it, and using rags for wicking, improvised 
a torch, by the light of which he was able 
to rescue the subscribers’ records and 
cable records, making five or six trips 
from the first to the upper floors. 

On the last of these trips, a heavy fire 
door closed behind him. It was held 
tightly shut by the pressure of water swee p- 
ing against it and Thady, wading waist 
high, found his only means of escape cut 

off. With no time to spare, for the water 
was continually rising, he threw his giant 
frame against the door. He was ham- 
pered by the records, which he held above 
the water with one hand while with the 
other he strove to free himself from peril. 
Finally he forced the door open enough to 
use his foot as a wedge and then, as the 
pressure was relieved, wormed his way 
through the narrow opening and reached 
the second floor. 

Meanwhile the lights in the operating 
room had gone out. Returning to the 
floor below, Thady secured oil and rags 
and made more torches. These smoke: 
badly, so, running a jumper wire up from 
the second floor, he connected it with the 
small switchboard lamps which helped to 
dispel the darkness until they too went 
out, after which the only light in the 
room was the glow reflected from burning 
windows near by. 

Masses of debris were carried down by 
the current and many structures near the 
telephone building were crushed or torn 
from their foundations.’ Although per- 
fectly aware of the probability that the 
telephone building, close: to the second 
story of which the swirling waters: had 
found their way, might go the same way. 
Thady assisted Mrs.: Josephine D. Pryor, 
chief operator, in reassuring the telephon: 
girls, who never lost their courage or self 
possession. 

Refusing food in order that there might 
be more for the operators, drenched by 
his repeated plunges into the cold moun- 
tain flood water, and with but two hours 
of sleep during the night, Thady worked 
about the building until two o’clock the 
following afternoon, then assisted othe: 
company employes in repairing aamaged 
toll lines. 

To make this a perfectly romantic 
story, it is only necessary to add that the 
Mountain States Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company rewarded him by making 
him, at the age of twenty-one, agent in 
charge of its office at Breckenridge, 
Colorado, and that he took there his 
newly acquired wife who on the night of 
the flood was Miss Marcelle Young, tele- 
phone operator in the Pueblo office. 

Thady was born in Denver. He was 
early in the telephone business, for the 
records of the Mountain States Company 
showed that he was transferred to theirs 
from the service of the Western Electric 
company when he was but sixteen years 
old. When he was nineteen, the lure of 
higher wages drew him to railroading, 
_ the bigger pay-checks failed to hold 

im. 

“With the telephone company we were 
always proud of our bosses and proud of 

the job we were doing,’’ he explained as 
his cause for quitting the rails, “and | 
failed to find the same spirit in my new 
Nei a That’s why I came back.” 
was ambitious. He used to get 
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nine at a business college, where he studied until three in 
the afternoon. At four his shift began at the telephone 
company’s office and there he worked until twelve. This 
was his daily regime until the flood came and—no pun 
intended—changed the current of his life. 

The great flood also had its rewarded heroine. Mrs. Jose- 
phine D. Pryor, chief operator in the Pueblo office, received 
a silver medal and a cash award of $250 from the Vail 
fund, she and Thady being the only ones west of the 
Rockies to be given distinguished consideration by the Bell 
Company during that year. Joun L. Consipine. 


vu U 
Her Job in Mid-Air 
MANY a housewife handles a paint-brush very efficiently 


within the walls of her own home but how many could 
manage a single stroke dangling from the steel truss-work of 
a mountain canon bridge two hundred and forty feet above 
2 ribbon of turbulent water? Mrs. Wilma Saunders of 
Tacoma, Washington, insists that she can paint just as easily 
perched on a slender web of steel towering several hundred 
teet in mid-air as she can standing on a chair or step-ladder; 
ind her declaration is fully substantiated by the facts in the 
case, for, with her husband, she has painted many tall smoke- 
stacks and most of the extra-high bridges in western Wash- 
ngton. 

“You see, I never get dizzy, no matter how far off the 
xround I am,” Mrs. Saunders explains. “And besides, I’m 
ised to climbing round. Ever since I was a little girl high 
places have had a sort of fascination for me. On my father’s 
four-hundred-acre farm down in the Grays Harbor country 
[ climbed to the top of all the tallest trees and many a 
spanking mother gave me for scaring her nearly to death by 
crawling up the steep roof of the barn to stand on the ridge- 
pole. 

Mrs. Saunders is a prepossessing young woman of about 
twenty-two and she tells with some amusement how she 
happened to take up such hazardous work. 

“*My husband is a painter as well as a carpenter,” she said; 
‘“‘and not long after we were married he took a contract to 
paint a three-hundred foot smokestack in a mining town. 
went along as a matter of course but I néver thought of 
having a hand in the painting. I had planned to be real 
domestic and keep house or rather, keep tent, for we were 
making a picnic of the job and were going to camp out. But 
when the man my husband had hired to help him saw how 
far up into the air he had to go he lost his nerve and quit 
cold, so I simply got in and took his place, and I worked 
eight hours a day, too, just as he would have done. 

“Ever since, when my husband gets a contract to paint 
a stack or a bridge, I always help him just because it’s such 
fun. The last job we did was as good as a circus! We were 
painting the new county bridge which spans the Carbon 
river three miles this side of Fairfax. Most of the time I was 
pretty well up in the air—between a hundred and fifty and 
two hundred and forty feet. But that didn’t bother me a 
bit for, as I’ve said, I never get dizzy no matter how far 

away the ground is. There is a constant stream of auto- 
mobiles across the bridge because Fairfax is the route to the 
north entrance to Rainier National Park and I certainly was 
the cause of a good many shudders and shrieks from women 
who chanced to catch sight of me as they whirled by. They 
would stop their cars to stare at me—some would even get 
out to ask me all sorts of questions. 

‘When I’m painting everybody at a distance takes me for 
a boy because I wear a flannel shirt, a pair of overalls and 
tennis shoes. I do cling to one feminine touch, however,” 
the girl painter added smilingly. “I always wear a lace- 
trimmed boudoir cap pulled down tight over my ears and 
it’s this furbelow that gives me away. I suppose it looks 
a bit out of place because I generally have to ‘explain why 
I wear it. It isn’t for the sake of adornment but merely 
to keep the paint from getting into my hair. I tried wearing 
a regulation cloth cap like my husband’s but my hair kept 
slipping out under the edges and I couldn’t help gumming it 
all up with paint when I brushed it back out of my face.” 

Asked if she realized she was doing something decidedly 
unusual Wilma Saunders shook her head. 

“Why, no,” she answered simply. “But I suppose a 
thing one is used to doing right along doesn’t ever seem 
unusual.” Berta Snow Apams. 
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Wilma Saunders paints bridges with her husband: It is her favorite 
outdoor sport. Her's is the figure to the right in mideair . 















Guiding 


By Badger Clark 


Author of the “Spike” 


that came to town and displaced 
the pictures at the Mountain 
Movie House for a week one winter. Ole 
Matson said she told him so much about 
his past sins that he begged her not to 
squeal to the sheriff, so I went to her with 
my dollar and had my fortune told. She 
was a nice woman, and talked in such a 
reasonable way that most of what she 
said soaked in and stayed with me. She 
told me my age, which was then twenty- 
five, and my occupation, which was 
rancher, and even spoke of a time of deep 
trouble when I was twenty-three, which 
was when I got knocked off a loading 
chute and broke my leg. There’s some- 
thing in it when they can hit things as 
close as that, and the last part of her 
_prophecy sticks in my head like the mul- 
tiplication table. 

“You love a girl,’ said the Wonder 
Woman, “‘a blue-eyed golden-haired girl, 
with artistic tastes. To you she will mean 
protection, inspiration and final happi- 
ness. She is your guiding star. I see 
trouble ahead, but have faith, for this girl 
will bring you to good fortune and happy 
love.” 

I didn’t publish my fate all over town, 
like some of the Wonder Woman’s clients 
did, but I thought a heap about it. 
Violet fit the Wonder Woman’s specifi- 
cations toa dot. She worked in Gottlieb’s 
store, and she had studied yarns and 
dyes and weaves until she knew a piece of 
cloth as well as I knew a steer on the hoof. 
She had a way of wearing clothes with 
queer colors and patterns that she said 
were artistic, and they certainly looked 
pretty on her, though they were so 
expensive that I thought they took too 
much of her wages. I had first fallen for 
her one day when I went to town and 


HE Wonder Woman was with the 
Dellamar-Dressington Dramatics, 


Star 


Stories 





Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


I had first fallen for her when I went to town 
to match some yarn for mother 


mother asked me to match some yarn at 
Gottlieb’s. The look of Violet’s long, 
white hands as she held up the bright- 
colored skeins was too many for me, and 
I fooled round over that yarn for half an 
hour. It wasn’t long afterward until 
dad’s car was parked in town a good many 
nights when, so far as the business of the 
ranch went, it might better have been 
under cover at home. 

I was a green boy in those days and had 
hardly been off the ranch all my life, but 
Violet had met men who knew the world, 
and I often wished I could talk about 
something besides the rains and the 
alfalfa crop. Of course there were always 
books, but anybody can read a book. 
She never threw it up to me that I was 
green, but she did talk about things told 
her by the other men, especially a house 
painter named Hopkins. 

Hopkins wanted to be an artist and 
spent some of his off time trying to paint 
scenery in the back room of his shop. 
His talk sounded a lot like Violet’s, and 
when they got together they spoke a 
whole dictionary of words that I didn’t 
get at all. Hopkins had traveled, at 
government expense, and he could make 
Violet’s eyes snap with things he told 
about old tapestries and such, that he 
had seen in France. Once I got a book 
on art out of the public library and dipped 
into a chapter on distemper, which looked 
interesting because I had just doctored 
the blue roan colt through a spell of it, 
but I found distemper in art was some- 
thing else and I got so muddled up with 
fool ideas stated in wise-sounding lan- 
guage that I went to sleep over the book 
and gave it up. In fact, Hopkins had me 
pretty shaky until the Wonder Woman 
turned her spotlight into my dark future. 

Then, because she was so wise and calm 
and sure in all she said, I got my nerve 





back and started ambling along the road 
to success as steady as a loose horse on the 
trail home. 

About that time I borrowed some 
money from dad and made a lucky little 
dicker with Gadsden’s cattle, when 
Gadsden got a cancer and had to go out of 
business. That deal showed me that I 
had talents, though they weren’t the kind 
that Violet or Hopkins would admire very 
much. I’ve got an eye for livestock—an 
eye for line and mass and color, as Hop- 
kins would say—and a head for markets. 
I learned this about myself when I got 
acquainted with a friend of dad’s in the 
Omaha stockyards, when I was down 
there with Gadsden’s steers, and the first 
thing I knew, I had struck a plain trail 
leading away from the ranch and out into 
the big world. 

“Tt’s for you I’m going, Violet,” said I 
one Sunday when we were riding. “On 
your account I hate to go, and yet on 
your account I’m going. This job, with 
commissions, will mean money before I 
get through with it, besides the experi- 
ence. I’ll be something more than a 
ranch boy when I get back. I’m all fixed 
to go now, except—I wonder where I 
could get a good steady girl to help 
mother and be company for her.” 

“There’s Priscilla Brown,” said Violet. 
“She was raised on a ranch up in the Belle 
Fourche country and likes the life. She 
has been nursing in Denver, but she had a 
breakdown and I expect living with your 
mother will be just what she wants for 
a while.” 

“Fine! And I wouldn’t have thought 
of het at all,” said I, half to myself. “You 
are my guiding star.” 

She heard what I said, but she turned to: 
me as if she hadn’t. ‘It was the kind of talk 
she liked to hear, and I wasn’t as good at it 
as Hopkins and some of the other fellows. 
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“You are my guiding star,” I went on, 
stealing the Wonder Woman’s stuff. “To 
me you mean protection, inspiration and 
final happiness. I see some trouble ahead, 
but so long as I am pointing toward you, 
[ don’t mind falling into a few gullies and 
bogholes along the trail.” 

“Tt will be fine for you,” she said, her 
eyes shining and the pink spreading up to 
her white forehead. “Your tastes are all 
for business and the city is the place to 
make money. Go out into the world and 
win some of the prizes it has for strong 
fighters.” 

I had stopped the car on the shoulder of 
a hill and the sunset was all gold and glory 
behind the pines. Her words sounded 
like a girl in a book and, in that light her 
face looked like something out of poetry. 
It all made me wish that I took more to 
art and could say what I felt like. 

‘‘Are you going to wait for me, Violet?” 
I asked. 

“Why should I?” she countered. “Out 
in the big world you’ll soon forget about 
poor little me.” 

I had to convince her that I wouldn’t, 
and I took the way that came natural 
under the circumstances. She didn’t 
resist any, but her lips felt like wilted 
rose leaves—there was no come-back to 
them like there was to mother’s. That 
was just her delicate way and it made me 
more in love than ever, thinking how 
sweet they would be when they came 
alive at last. 

A day or two after that I had Priscilla 
Brown settled on the ranch. Priscilla 
had nothing lovely about her, like Violet, 
but she was a good little Indian, wearing 
bobbed hair that stayed curled, and plain, 
smart blue aprons that never seemed to 
get splashed. There was 
something about her that 
reminded me of the Pil- 
grim Mothers, but I 
have always guessed that 
they were rather vine- 
gary old dames, and she 
was never that. All her 
work was snappy and 

efficient but she wasn’t 
one of these female 
machines—efficient but 
hardly human—that you 
meet in business once in 
a while. She had a 
friendly little laugh that 
sounded as fresh and 
hearty as a meadow lark 
and a way of saying 
things that straightened 
out the snarls that the 
threads of several lives 
in the same house are 


always getting into. 
Best of all, she and 
mother took to each 


other like a couple of | 
sand burs. She was just 
the girl for the place, 
and I marked up another 
score for the Wonder 
Woman. 

So I went out into the 
big world. The job at 
Omaha made me more 
money than I had ever 
earned before and gave 
me a chance to learn a 
thousand things that I 
had always wanted to 





The Guiding Star: 





know. I lived pretty well and went out 
some of nights, but it was lonesome going 
by myself until one of the men I knew 
introduced me to Billy. 

Billy worked in a millinery store and 
had never stepped on anything but hard- 
wood or cement. She was gay and 
slangy, and maybe her complexion showed 
a little more of her own work than Mother 
Nature’s, but she was pretty at that and 
lively company. We saw whatever there 
was to see in town, going generally with 
some other men in my line and their girls, 
and I had a good time. I wrote to Violet 
every week or so, being careful to tell her 
how much money I was making and how 
I was going up in the business world, but 
I didn’t mention Billy, for Violet might 
have misunderstood and worried unneces- 
sarily. Even if she had known it, she had 
no reason to kick. All the time I was 
shewing a good time to Billy—poor little 
alley kitten with a red ribbon round her 
neck— I never for a minute forgot my 
guiding star nor the Wonder Woman. 

Billy and I went together for some time 
and grew quite easy and chummy. I 
never exactly made love to her but it’s 
hard to know a girl like Billy without 
flirting more or less, just as part of the 
evening’s entertainment, and buying her 
a few pretty things she hankers for and 
can’t afford. I never mentioned Violet 
to her. Billy’s sort is always jealous and 
there was no sense in spoiling our fun. 
Consequently, when we were having 
supper alone after a show one night, she 
sprung a proposition on me that I wasn’t 
prepared for. 

“Nels,” she said, “I’m fed up on dames 
and their hats. How about that little 
flat of ours?” 
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She had her elbows on the table and her 
chin in her hands, and those sharp city- 
bred eyes of hers were looking: straight 
into mine, though a flicker of natural 
color at the roots of her hair showed 
that she knew exactly what she was 
saying. I liked Billy more than common 
and, besides, she had put some extra 
thought into fixing herself that night. 
Arms, hands, pretty white shoulders and 
eyes—well, the idea of the little flat 
suddenly looked pretty good to me. 

“How about it, old sport?” she repeated, 
half closing her eyes and: looking at me 
through the lashes. 

I laid down my fork and leaned back, 
smiling at her dizzily and trying to 
arrange the words that filled my mouth— 
words of a sort that I hadn’t dreamed of 
saying a minute before. Then, on the 
dark curtain behind her, I seemed to see a 
star, a star that was away above and 
beyond poor little Billy. The quick, 
warm things I was going to say died 
behind my teeth and the few words that 
came out were slow and heavy. 

“T’m awfully sorry, pal,” I said, “but 
there’s nothing doing. I ought to have 
told you before that I’m engaged.” 

I’ve dealt with a good many rattle- 
snakes in my time and the look that came 
into her eyes then reminded me of the 
old days on the range, though she laughed. 
The city had given her language that 
stung like a rawhide quirt, and she used 
in on me. It wasn’t pleasant. Three 
minutes of it showed me a Billy that | 
had never seen before, and I didn’t like 
this new Billy a little bit. Probably I 


deserved all 1 got, but when I finally put 
her into a taxi and walked down the street 
(Continued on page 60) 





In her knickers she looked like one of those handsome boys that the old kings used to have for 


pages, but the swift grace of her was beyond any human boy 
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The Bad Old Days 


VER since we have lived West (we 

have regretted for some years our 

failure to take MHorace’s advice 

sooner) we have found hardly any 
reading so interesting as that which con- 
cerns the pioneering of the Western coun- 
try. 
For that matter, ’way back in the 
Horatio Alger period of our youth, the 
parent approved juvenile library lay 
gathering dust when any of the bunch had 
a new “Western” paper-back to swap, and 
three nights out of the week our dreams, 
ltke as not, were peopled with Redskins, 
stalking majestically, blanket-wrapped, 
or stealthily creeping, horrific in war paint. 
(Do boys still take Indians as seriously 
we wonder?) And they were always 
Western Indians. Uncas, son of a chief 
though he was, or any of the rest of the 
up-state New York crowd, never “got” 
us as did the lowliest brave if he belonged 
to the magical tribes, Sioux, Comanche 
or Ogallalla for instance. Possibly. an 
echo of the lure of those sonorous names 
had something to do with our later West- 
ern trek. 

So, when the Yale University Press sent 
us “Fifty Years on the Old Frontier” we 
plunged into it with abandon, convinced 
that we were in for a bout with the real 


thing. 
And so it proved. The pages of 
“Captain Jim” Cook’s book fairly 


swarm with the familiar names. The 
Geronimo campaign? Captain Jim went 
through it from beginning to end. Chief 
Red Cloud, finally captured and held 
prisoner until his death? Captain Jim 
was his friend for thirty-five years. 
Indian trouble in the Black Hills country? 
Eighteen chiefs signed a petition to Wash- 
ington for Captain Jim’s appointment as 
Agent. 

Naturally there’s more in the book than 
Indians, although any history of the 
frontier days must concern itself in great 
measure with the death struggle between 
red man and white. Captain Jim was 
one of the first American cowboys, the 
hardy group of men that replaced the 
Mexican “‘vaquero” after the war of the 
Rebellion. He worked through Texas, 
New Mexico, Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona—up, down 
and round that old frontier of which he 
writes. He knows what he’s talking 
about. He writes it down—a simple and 
gripping narrative. And we can do no 
more than urge the reading of his book— 
urge it upon all Americans, of course, but 
especially upon those who are a part of 
the great West of whose early growth 


James H. Cook tells so compelling a 
story. 





Sharpshooting Some Mountains 


How many of our readers, we wonder, 
remember Annie Oakley, who used to 
shoot the pips out of the trey of hearts at 
fifty paces with her back turned and 
rifle reversed? She used, if our memory 
does not fail us, a mirror on the back of 
the rifle-stock to do the trick. 

We don’t know whether Amy and 
Thornton Oakley are related to the famous 
Annie, but we do know we have never 
seen prettier hitting to the heart of a sub- 
ject than this entertaining couple furnish 
in their travel book, “Hill-towns Of The 
Pyrenees”. Mrs Oakley, we take it, is 
responsible for the sharpshooting in the 
text and her agreeable husband, a first- 
chop artist, helps along the analogy by 
supplying the mirror in the shape of a 
hundred or so companionable drawings. 

The Century Company tells us that 
the authors did not go to the Pyrenees to 
write the book, but that they went three 
times and had to write it. As you follow 
leisurely along after this engaging pair, 
afoot, by donkey-cart or pack-mule, from 
warm, colorful Perpignan on the Mediter- 
ranean through sun and storm to the 
peaks of almost inaccessible hills, and 
across frozen passes down to the rosy, 
romantic Basque country you feel that 
there has been no exaggeration. Once 
the trip was made, the book simply had 
to be written. 

And this is the kind of travel reading 
that we will (how often have we said it!) 
go any distance to discover and acclaim; 
the kind that, because it was not done 
under forced draft, so to speak, but came 
naturally and irrevocably to be set down 
in print—and in strokes of the artist’s 
pen—lifts you gently, irresistibly out of 
yourself and along with it until, as you 
come to the end (alas that you must when 
you read a book like this!) your reaction 
is actually physical; you rub eyes and 
stare about and, as the donkey-cart 
slowly resolves itself into your own easy- 
chair, murmur with the old woman whose 
petticoat was cut off at the knees while 
she slept, “Can this be really I?” 

This is our kind of travel book. 


Do Your Christmas Reading Early 


S we get this far into our copy we 

suddenly realize that this is the 
December issue for which we are writing 
and that there’s any amount of excellent 
fiction which certainly ought to come 
under the wire in time for our clients 
to do their Christmas book-buying early. 
Very well, then, here’s at it. 

ere is “The Hawkeye” (Bobbs-Merrill) 
by Herbert Quick, author of “Vande- 
mark’s Folly.” Mr. Quick is absolute 








master of the type of story he writes. 
“The Hawkeye” concerns the early settle- 
ment of the rich Iowa prairie country. It 
is filled with a wealth of precise detail. It 
fairly glows with vitality. A throbbing, 
dramatic story runs through it. Undoubt- 
edly, it is as splendid a novel of the essen- 
tial America as we have ever read. 

Harry Leon Wilson, of course, doesn’t 
need much of an introduction. “Oh, Doc- 
tor!’ (Cosmopolitan) is, perhaps, the best 
laugh-producer of the year. We won’: 
go so far as to say it’s better than “Rug- 
gles,” as some critics have stated. Th« 
two stories are too different to compare 
But if you want to give a light, happy-go- 
lucky, deftly-handled story to any one fo: 
a Christmas book, you can’t go wrong on 
“Oh, Doctor!’ 

First novels are so often blurbed to the 
skies only to flatten out early in the first 
printing that we have grown a bit suspi- 
cious when a jacket announces the author’s 
debut. However, in the case of “Feet of 
Clay” (Little, Brown) we forgot all about 
the jacket before we were one quarter 
through the book. When we got through 
we turned back to verify the fact that 
Margaretta Tuttle hadn’t written a novel 
before. Of course, if you don’t like a 
story told in the first person by the girl 
about whom it’s written, or if you just 
can’t stand a novel whose leading charac- 
ter is brave enough to get out and work to 
take care of an injured husband rather 
than sponge on her relations, then maybe 
you won’t enjoy this book. Otherwise, 
we rather think you will. 

The same publishers, we see, have sent 
us Cosmo Hamilton’s “Another Scandal,” 
an excellently-done story of married life 
not unpleasantly burdened with “prob- 
lems.” We saw somewhere recently that 
this book has gone into its second or 
third printing, we forget which. Our re- 
action to that was, “Quite likely.” 

We always welcome the name of Sam- 
uel Merwin on a new book. Whether or 
not you happen to enjoy the particular 
story he’s telling you can always be cer- 
tain that he will tell it well—unusually 
well. In the case of “Silk”? (Houghton, 
Mifflin) we not only enjoyed Mr. Merwin’s 
exposition of the story-teller’s art but 
we were positively enthralled by the story. 
Interest in China and the Chinese has 
reached a high point in the last two or 
three years. Translations from the Chi- 
nese poets (there have been several differ- 
ent volumes recently which we haven’t 
space to mention—look up Witter Byn- 
ner’s work if you are interested), romantic 
novels of China, travel books and eco- 
nomic studies of the Middle Kingdom 
have been occupying a prominent place 
on bookseller’s shelves and. have taken 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Life Your Eyes Before you sit down to your turkey and 
and Fork and ‘trimmings, in the long morning hours 
Give Thanks when there is nothing in particular for Pa 

to do, cast your mental eye over the seed- 
ing, growing and harvesting months so that you may 
approach the carving job in the proper spirit of thankfulness. 
Remember that it has been a season of internal peace. With 
the exception of the strike in the anthracite mines there have 
been no major labor disturbances while a year ago the entire 
country was suffering from disrupted railroad service. 
There has*been no boom, therefore no collapse need be 
feared. Prices of farm products have been going up a little 
compared with the previous year. Business has been good 
to excellent in almost every line and Uncle Sam’s feet seem 
to stand on a sound economic foundation. 

Intolerance seems to have diminished; war hatreds are 
dying down; except in Oklahoma the night-shirt mummers are 
being laughed into oblivion; golf balls are cheaper; the “red” 
scare is worrying no one except those who hope to profit by 
magnifying it; sex fiction is no longer selling well; good 
Scotch is cheaper; Henry has 











unemployed workers and the red Russian bear, his wounds 
healed, is gaining strength for new forays. 

Europe today is as tranquil and peaceful as a mad house 
filled with homicidal maniacs supervised by insane guards. 


“See America First.” It’s safer. 

U w 
Would You While we are living high and giving thanks 
Like to be a for the privilege of moving in this glorious, 


? rich, liberal, peaceful country of ours, while 
Coal Miner} we are ene the sins of Europe and the 
condition of the European masses, let us glance through a 
pamphlet entitled “The Welfare of Children in Bituminous 
Coal Mining Communities in West Virginia.” It is written 
by Nettie P. McGill and issued by the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor. You can get it for the asking. 
Its perusal will take your American pride down a peg or two. 
“Company towns,” ramshackle houses, overcrowded, 
dirty; no running water; isolation made worse by almost 
impassable roads, dirty, unsanitary and inadequate toilets; 
poor schools, with 75 per cent 





lifted the eyebrows of his tin 
child and the November elec- 
tions are past. In view of 
these manifold blessings let 
us proceed to stuff ourselves 
to the limit with food and 
gratitude, remembering that 
the more we eat, the less will 
be the exportable surplus. 


U U 


A Mad House ‘The Orient 
Supervised by 2nd the Old 


Insane Guards by oe 


hand, have small cause to 
ruin their digestion with 
grateful overfeeding. Japan 
is confronted with the huge 
job of financing the recon- 
struction of her principal 
cities and industries. Under 
the rule of ambitious politi- 
cians, grafting officials and 
corrupt military governors 
China is sinking deeper into 
the financial and _ spiritual 
morass. In Europe the stub- 








of the children attending them 
less than four months in the 
year; no amusements,no social 
life, no opportunities for im- 
provement; nothing but coal, 
dirt, dreariness and death. 

It need not be so. One 
large mining company made 
its settlements and schools as 
livable, as clean, progressive 
and sanitary as an average 
small town. There is no 
reason except indifference 
why the West Virginia opera- 
tors should not do likewise. 

How about the Far West- 
ern coal-mining communi- 
ties? How are conditions 
round the mines of your 
state? They are digging coal 
in Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah and Washing- 
ton. Are the children of the 
coal miners in your state 
being given a chance to live 
like Americans? 








born imperialism of Poincaré 
is rapidly piling up the fuel 
for a great conflagration. 
Mussolini is still gnashing his 
teeth at all of Italy’s weaker neighbors; Germany is ready 
for a financial, economic, political and spiritual collapse, the 
consequences of which may be felt round the world; in Spain 
and Bulgaria revolutions a la Mussolini have been successful; 
England is still supporting one anda half million chronically 





U U 
Politics and Municipal 
Gale, in the Los Angeles Times Costly Street owners hip 
The Ex ropean Circus Cie Sievinn and opera- 
tion of pub- 


lic utilities is the ideal condition. A sound municipality can 
borrow money at lower rates than a private corporation; it 
is free of taxation; it needs no profits and as a rule it can 
hire good men for less money than they will accept in private 
employ. rie, 
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In the Heart of Strathcona 


If you would see these falls, if you'd try a dainty March Brown or a vulgar Red Ibis fly in the 
pool at the foot of these falls, you'll have to leave the old car and rough it over tough going. 
for Strathcona Park, the wilderness playground in the high center of Vancouver Island has 
no automobile roads and only a few trails. To accommodate the traffic, but two pack horses 
are available. If they are busy, you have to hoof it and back-pack your outht. But it’s worth 
the trouble. Buttles Lake, the mountains and streams beyond it in the park limits where 
cougar, deer, bear and water fowl abound, are not for the gasoline tourist. ” But they will be 
opened soon. Go there before the ubiquitous tin can begins to decorate the banks of the streams 
PHOTOGRAPH BY W. D. YOUNG 
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The Pulse 


Granting all these advantages, why is it that municipal 
ownership has failed to make greater progress? 

Let us take a look at San Francisco’s municipal street 
railroad. - For years after its start it made money, accumu- 
lated a juicy surplus. This was accomplished while its 
management rested undisturbed in the hands of technically 
trained street railroad men. But the surplus attracted the 
attention of the politicians on the board of supervisors. 
They dissipated it in the construction of extensions and new 
lines which failed to pay their way. Against the protest 
of the management the politicians insisted on the operation 
of a feeder line of motor busses through territory adequately 
served by the competing privately owned street cars, and 
the motor busses showed an operating deficit every month. 
Just before election this fall the politicians ordered through- 
car service on a line serving a territory with a total popu- 
lation of 700 people; there was no need for this through 
service, as the population had a car every six minutes making 
close connections with a through line, but in order to land 
the 150 votes of the district the politicians ordered the 
through service installed. 

The management of the municipal railway objected stren- 
uously. The new ser- 
vice would causea loss 
of $150,000 a year; 
with other losing lines, 
old and new, it would 
bring about a heavy 
deficit and eat deeply 
into the already inade- 
quate depreciation fund. 
And the expensive ser- 
vice was not-needed. 

But the protests were 
disregarded by the poli- 
ticians. The order to 
instal the new service 
was adopted by the 
board and signed by the 
mayor, also up for re- 
election. Yet it would 
have been cheaper if 
the city had bought a 
Ford for every family in 
the district and paid the 
entire running expenses. 

It’s the curse of poli- 
tics that hurts munici- 
pal ownership. 


U U 


Will Anybody 
Stay at Home 
Next Summer? 





The transportation of an army of half a 
million over a distance of 500 miles was 
considered a remarkable feat during the 
war. Of course the soldiers were packed 
into tiny box cars until the S. R. O. signs had to be hung on 
the door, and their meals were of a most sketchy, intermittent 
nature, yet the accomplishment was considered extraordi- 
nary. 

Last summer nearly a million people visited the National 
Parks of the Far West. More than half of them came in 
their own cars, traveling up to 5000 miles during the season. 
The average distance traversed by the motor visitors to the 
parks, coming and returning, is probably 2000 miles. In 
other words, an army of 400,000 persons was on the move, 
transporting and feeding itself, yet few people were aware of 
this tremendous shifting of the population. 

If there should be an invasion of the United States, ten 
million motor cars and experienced drivers would be avail- 
able to give the American forces a mobility unknown, almost 
incomprehensible in Europe. 

As such a contingency is as remote as Hearst’s election 
to the presidency, the cars will continue to carry father, 
mother and the kids into the wide, open spaces and the 
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crowded camp grounds of the Far West for years to come. 
Begin planning your trip now. 

U U . 
These People _It is a rare occurrence when a certain class 
Really Want to ©f the population goes to Congress and 
clamors to be taxed. Yet that is what the 
sportsmen of the country are doing. They 
are sitting on the doorstep of the Capitol begging Congress 
to soak ’em at the rate of a dollar a head per annum and 
Congress hems and haws about it. For four years the sports- 
men have asked for the privilege of taxing themselves, the 
money to be used for the establishment of additional Federal 
game refuges and public shooting grounds, but so far 
Congress has turned a deaf ear to the request. 

In these days of expensive living and dying the chance of 
the average man to go out once in a while and shoot a brace 
of ducks is growing less every year. Everywhere clubs are 
taking up desirable marshes, farmers are posting their land 
and asking the hunter five dollars a gun for the privilege of 
walking across their land and looking at the water fowl 
passing a mile high in the air. Federal game refuges will 


Pay More Taxes 


KADEL & HERBERT 
All sixteen feet are off the ground at the same time. For sheer beauty it is hard to beat this snapshot of 
Theodore Kosloff's Russian ballet rehearsing in Los Angeles. If the girls do as well on the stage as 
they did in Southern California's magnificent outdoor climate the act will be a knockout 


increase the supply, public shooting grounds alongside of 
them will give more people a chance to tote a shotgun round. 
If you are a hunter, tell your Congressman that you’d like to 
have him vote for the Game Refuge and Public Shooting 
Grounds bill. 


U U 
If You Want ‘The one great subdivision of agriculture 
Independence, that has flourished and prospered continu- 


Go Dairying ously in war and peace, in good times and 

bad, is dairying. The little old cream 
check coming in every two weeks has put more farmers on 
Easy Street than all the spectacular fruit profits put together. 
Underlying the success of the dairy farmer are two ba. ‘c 
reasons: He puts in more productive labor hours than other 
farmers, having to work seven days a week the year round, 
and he has a market which enables him to sell his output at 
all times with but slight price fluctuations. 

The American dairy farmer has always had the oppor- 
tunity to put in long hours every day in the year, but he 
probably does not realize how his home market has been 
strengthened by the growth of the export market for 
American evaporated, condensed and powdered milk. In 
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In the Heart of Strathcona 


If you would see these falls, if you'd try a dainty March Brown or a vulgar Red Ibis fly in the 
pool at the foot of these falls, you'll have to leave the old car and rough it over tough going. 
for Strathcona Park, the wilderness playground in the high center of Vancouver Island has 
no automobile roads and only a few trails. To accommodate the traffic, but two pack horses 
are available. If they are busy, you have to hoof it and back-pack your outht. But it’s worth 
the trouble. Buttles Lake, the mountains and streams beyond it in the park limits where 
cougar, deer, bear and water fowl abound, are not for the gasoline tourist. ¥ But they will be 
opened soon. Go there before the ubiquitous tin can begins to decorate the banks of the streams 
PHOTOGRAPH BY W. D. YOUNG 
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Granting all these advantages, why is it that municipal 
ownership has failed to make greater progress? 

Let us take a look at San Francisco’s municipal street 
railroad. - For years after its start it made money, accumu- 
lated a juicy surplus. This was accomplished while its 
management rested undisturbed in the hands of technically 
trained street railroad men. But the surplus attracted the 
attention of the politicians on the board of supervisors. 
They dissipated it in the construction of extensions and new 
lines which failed to pay their way. Against the protest 
of the management the politicians insisted on the operation 
of a feeder line of motor busses through territory adequately 
served by the competing privately owned street cars, and 
the motor busses showed an operating deficit every month. 
Just before election this fall the politicians ordered through- 
car service on a line serving a territory with a total popu- 
lation of 700 people; there was no need for this through 
service, as the population had a car every six minutes making 
close connections with a through line, but in order to land 
the 150 votes of the district the politicians ordered the 
through service installed. 

The management of the municipal railway objected stren- 
uously. The new ser- 
vice would cause:a loss 
of $150,000 a year; 
with other losing lines, 
old and new, it would 
bring about a heavy 
deficit and eat deeply 
into the already inade- 
quate depreciation fund. 
And the expensive ser- 
vice was not-needed. 

But the protests were 
disregarded by the poli- 
ticians. The order to 
instal the new service 
was adopted by the 
board and signed by the 
mayor, also up for re- 
election. Yet it would 
have been cheaper if 
the city had bought a 
Ford for every family in 
the district and paid the 
entire running expenses. 

It’s the curse of poli- 
tics that hurts munici- 
pal ownership. 


U U 


Will Anybody The transportation of an army of half a 
Stay at Home _—Million over a distance of 500 miles was 
Bis Benen? considered a remarkable feat during the 
” war. Of course the soldiers were packed 
into tiny box cars until the S. R. O. signs had to be hung on 
the door, and their meals were of a most sketchy, intermittent 
nature, yet the accomplishment was considered extraordi- 
nary. 

Last summer nearly a million people visited the National 
Parks of the Far West. More than half of them came in 
their own cars, traveling up to 5000 miles during the season. 
The average distance traversed by the motor visitors to the 
parks, coming and returning, is probably 2000 miles. In 
other words, an army of 400,000 persons was on the move, 
transporting and feeding itself, yet few people were aware of 
this tremendous shifting of the population. 

If there should be an invasion of the United States, ten 
million motor cars and experienced drivers would be avail- 
able to give the American forces a mobility unknown, almost 
incomprehensible in Europe. 

As such a contingency is as remote as Hearst’s election 
to the presidency, the cars will continue to carry father, 
mother and the kids into the wide, open spaces and the 
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crowded camp grounds of the Far West for years to come. 
Begin planning your trip now. 

U U Q 
These People _It is a rare occurrence when a certain class 
Really Want to ©f the population goes to Congress and 
clamors to be taxed. Yet that is what the 
sportsmen of the country are doing. They 
are sitting on the doorstep of the Capitol begging Congress 
to soak ’em at the rate of a dollar a head per annum and 
Congress hems and haws about it. For four years the sports- 
men have asked for the privilege of taxing themselves, the 
money to be used for the establishment of additional Federal 
game refuges and public shooting grounds, but so far 
Congress has turned a deaf ear to the request. 

In these days of expensive living and dying the chance of 
the average man to go out once in a while and shoot a brace 
of ducks is growing less every year. Everywhere clubs are 
taking up desirable marshes, farmers are posting their land 
and asking the hunter five dollars a gun for the privilege of 
walking across their land and looking at the water fowl 
passing a mile high in the air. Federal game refuges will 
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KADEL & HERBERT 


All sixteen feet are off the ground at the same time. For sheer beauty it is hard to beat this snapshot of 
Theodore Kosloff's Russian ballet rehearsing in Los Angeles. If the girls do as well on the stage as 
they did in Southern California's magnificent outdoor climate the act will be a knockout 


increase the supply, public shooting grounds alongside of 
them will give more people a chance to tote a shotgun round. 
If you are a hunter, tell your Congressman that you’d like to 
have him vote for the Game Refuge and Public Shooting 
Grounds bill. 


U U 
If You Want ‘The one great subdivision of agriculture 
Independence, that has flourished and prospered continu- 


ously in war and peace, in good times and 
bad, is dairying. The little old cream 
check coming in every two weeks has put more farmers on 
Easy Street than all the spectacular fruit profits put together. 
Underlying the success of the dairy farmer are two ha. ‘c 
reasons: He puts in more productive labor hours than other 
farmers, having to work seven days a week the year round, 
and he has a market which enables him to sell his output at 
all times with but slight price fluctuations. 

The American dairy farmer has always had the oppor- 
tunity to put in long hours every day in the year, but he 
probably does not realize how his home market has been 
strengthened by the growth of the export market for 
American evaporated, condensed and powdered milk. In 


Go Dairying 
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Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


Will This Be the Fate of His Handiwork? 





the ten years preceding the war this export market absorbed 
American milk products with a value of $17,000,000; in the 
decade since the outbreak of the war milk products with a 
value of $400,000,000 have been exported. You and I are 
paying a little more for our fresh milk and cream on account 
of these exports, but we should not begrudge the dairy 
farmer the extra cent per quart. His prosperity means 
better business for us and, anyhow, most of us would be 
unwilling to milk a string of cows seven hundred and thirty 
times a year no matter how large the profit might be. 

To the dairymen of the Pacific Coast the export market 
offered by the Orient is of special significance. The Orient 
is beginning to consume milk in increasing quantities, but 
few of the Oriental countries have land and forage enough 
for dairy herds. The United States with 110,000,000 people 
has 65,000,000 cattle, of which 25,000,000 are dairy 
cows; China with nearly four times the population has only 
22,000,000 cattle of all varieties while Japan with 55,000,000 
people has less than a million dairy cows. As the milk 
appetite and the purchasing power of their countries 
increase, the dairy farmers of the Pacific Coast will have to 
augment their herds to keep pace with the demand. 

There isn’t a safer road to independence than a Far 
Western dairy ranch, but the going is tough and uphill all 
the way. 


U U 


Most of the “days” and “weeks” which 
clog calendars and newspapers with their 
appeals for attention and action nowadays 
are designed to help the producer get rid 
of the commodity of which he has too large a quantity on 
hand. If there is a surplus of prunes, raisins, oranges, 
salmon, toothpicks, potatoes or apples, the owners of the 
aforesaid surplus use every known device of the publicity 
artist—and once in a while a new one—to focus attention 
upon the product and cause excess to disappear. Because 
these “days” and “weeks” are frankly selfish, commercial 
and far too numerous, they are becoming a tiresome, ineffec- 


One ‘‘Week” 


that Deserves 
a Real Boost 
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tive bore. But there is one “week” which we would like to 
see extended to fifty-two and repeated every year. That is 
“Education Week,” the program of which is to last from 
November 18 to 24. This “week” is different because it is 
designed to increase the supply of a commodity on the 
quantity and quality of which the future character of 
civilization depends. Whether it be the prevention of war, 
the reduction of sickness, the solution of the capital-and- 
labor problem, improved efficiency in production, greater 
tolerance, higher ethics and ideals, they all must look to 
Education for their attainment. Ignorance is mankind’s 
most implacable foe, chaining it to the stake of fear, hatred, 
sickness and poverty; knowledge removes the shackles anc 
sets man free. Let’s have more knowledge more widel\ 
disseminated through the right kind of Education. 

If Education Week is used principally to further the 
propaganda for greater appropriations and higher teacher's 
salaries, it will be a fizzle. Right now it is time to inquire 
whether the great increases in the compensation of teachers 
during the last six years have produced commensurate 
benefits in the form of better teaching and improved results. 

We need more Education, but it does not necessarily 
follow that the unit cost of education must be increased. 
What is needed is a close analysis of educational methods 
and aims, a change in the teaching system to the end that 
less emphasis be placed on memorizing and more on the 
development of independent thinking. 


U U 


Are you worried about the future of your 
boy and girl? Considering the intense 
competition in every line, the selection of 
a profession for the youngsters is causing 
more headaches among thoughtful parents than even the 
necessity of making both ends meet. Here is a suggestion: 
If your child shows any artistic talent, steer him or her into 
the field of designing. There is so great a demand for beauty 
in commercial articles and the number of really qualified 
American commercial designers is so limited that American 
manufacturers are compelled to import European designs 
and designers. The textile mills, the jewelry, pottery, furni- 
ture and other trades complain because they can not find 
enough American designers that will reach the European 
standard. 


The Handicap 
of the West’s 
Artistic Talent 
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You DRIVE 

AND SEE VAT 
You CAN MAKE 
OuDdT OF IT! 














Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


Now What? 
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The Pulse of the West 


Of course America has the talent in 
the rough, especially in the Far West. 
There are in the Pacific Coast states alone 
enough talented young people with 
original creative minds to supply design- 
ers for the industries of the whole 
country. But their talent is in the 
rough, very much in the rough. Before 
it can be made commercially useful it 
must be trained, and there are not 
enough first-class schools of commercial 
art. Even if such schools did exist, it is 
a question whether the talented ones 
would flock to them. Young America 
insists on immediate cash results; it will 
not go through the long period of study, 
of cultural and technical training that 
lifts the European designers high above 
their slapdash American competitors. 
And without intensive study and ade- 
quate training our abundant Western 
talent will remain what it is now—raw. 


U U 


The West’s Wild On Tower Creek in 
Life is onthe | Yellowstone National 


Increase Again 








INTERNATIONAL 


Park a naturalist found Look at the perfection of the masonry in this massive building. The huge temple was 
two canals, go and 150 _ constructed by the Mayas in Yucatan at a time when our ancestors in Europe still wore 


feet long respectively, which had been © skins and drank mead out of the horns of the wood-buffalo. The Mayas were versed 
dug by beaver to provide water trans- in the arts and sciences, having reached proficiency in astronomy equal to that of the 
portation for their food supply. They Egyptians, long before St. Patrick drove the snakes out of Ireland. Now the extensive 
not only floated aspen logs down these ruins in Yucatan are to be explored by the Carnegie Institute and most interesting 
canals to their ponds, but they built dams revelations concerning the history of culture in America are expected 


in the canals to bring the water up to a 


desired level. The intelligence implied by this piece of Under the circumstances it is encouraging to hear that 
hydraulic engineering is confirmed by the elaborate dams _ beaver are multiplying in various National Parks, especially 


and lodges constructed by these sagacious animals, but 


in Yellowstone. Considering their interesting performance 


unfortunately their intelligence does not teach the beaver it is to be hoped that the excess beaver population of the 
to keep out of danger. Among the fur-bearing animals the growing colonies will be transplanted to suitable streams in 
beaver is the most easily exterminated because very little National Parks and game reserves where none are to be 


skill is required in trapping him. In a single season an found now. 
entire colony can be taken by a trapper, leaving no breed- The Nation’s new attitude toward wild life makes it prac- 
ing stock at all. tically certain that in twenty years there will be more of the 





Here is an innovation for the dry-farming regions of the Far West, a volunteer rural 
fire department established and operated by town people and ranchers for the protection 
of growing crops and farm property. The merchants of Oakdale, California, raised the 
bulk of the money to buy a speed truck and equip it with a 250-gallon tank, a 2 h. p. 
gasoline engine, hose and chemical extinguisher. A grain fire half a mile wide was put 
out in twenty minutes and the truck has paid for itself the first season. Other towns 
are contemplating the purchase of similar equipment before the next fire season 


harmless wild animals in every part of 
the country than we had a right to expect 
a few years ago. Thanks to continuous 
educational propaganda the public is be- 
ginning to appreciate the necessity of 
fostering and protecting the Nation’s 
wild life. 


U U 


How Your Board Yes, friends, we are 
of Health Can Winning. Gradually, 
Dis Wisin: Cite slowly but steadily we 
are gaining ground in 
the fight against tuberculosis. Thanks 
to continuous organized and systematic 
effort, largely educational, the number of 
deaths per thousand caused by the White 
Plague is going down. In 1906 Califor- 
nia, for instance, lost 4400 persons 
through tuberculosis. Fifteen years 
later, in 1921, the population had more 
than doubled, but deaths from tuberculosis 
had increased to only 5300. Because the 
1906 death rate was diminished through 
persistent effort, nearly 15,000 lives were 
saved in fifteen years, lives that would 
have been sacrificed except for the cam- 
paign against the insidious disease. 
What is true of tuberculosis is also true 
of other preventable diseases. As an 
illustration of the value of efficient 
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Reynolds, in the Tacoma Ledger 


He's Not Alone on the Island 


health work, conside. the typhoid epidemic in a small Cali- 
fornia city three years ago. In June and July almost 150 
cases of typhoid broke out in this town and a number of the 
patients died. The epidemic was traced to polluted, disease- 
carrying river water pumped raw into the town’s water- 
supply system for a few hours. Something had gone wrong 
with the chlorinating apparatus which purified the water 
supply. Because it failed to function properly for a little 
while, an epidemic broke out. 

But thcre is more to the story. Twelve of the typhoid 
patients sued the city for damages, alleging negligence. 
And they won, being awarded judgments aggregating 
$32,000. Twenty-five or thirty years ago the average small 
town paid no attention to the quality of its water supply 
and nobody would have dreamed of holding the town 
financially responsible for sickness or death resulting from 
polluted water; typhoid, malaria and other preventable 
diseases were rampant and accepted as inevitable. Today, 
thanks to efficient health service, an outbreak of these 
diseases is considered a disgrace. 

Now that the courts have held a city government finan- 
cially responsible for epidemics following a pollution of the 
water supply, an up-to-date health department will be in 
even stronger demand in the smaller communities. 


Lo} U 


A Challenge to Every time we pay another instalment of 
Millionaires of Ur income tax—the final one is due just 
the Far West before Christmas, brother—we gnash our 
remaining teeth in impotent rage. Not 
because we mind paying the tax—though the thought of the 
tax-free-securities dodgers of great wealth hurts—but because 
of the insane expenses that our sweaty money has to pay. 
Interest on war debts, pensions, military and naval prepara- 
tions absorb about 85 cents out of every tax dollar; the 
bulk of your Federal taxes is used to meet the cost of des- 
truction, past, present and future. Stop to consider for a 
moment what this world would be if one-tenth of the costs 
of the Great War and of the preparations leading up to it 
had been devoted to social, scientific, sanitary and edu- 
cational purposes! The mind is staggered by the possibili- 
‘ties for good in the wise expenditure of such colossal sums. 
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All of which leads up to a trumpet note of rejoicing and a 
fanfare of challenge. Arthur H. Fleming of Pasadena 
recently took his pen in hand and wrote a check payable to 
the California Institute of Technology for $4,000,000. He 
asked that the Institute specialize in the teaching of physics 
and chemistry, that the best men in this field be engaged at 
liberal salaries and that original research be stimulated. He 
recommended, wisely, we think, a low limit on the number 
of students admitted and a high standard of qualification for 
admission. 

Supposing the Federal Government had diverted the six 
hundred millions which produced no airplanes to the cause of 
advanced technical education; can you imagine the stimulus 
to science and invention produced by such an endowment? 
But those airplane millions have been irrevocably wasted. 
Let us rejoice over Mr. Fleming’s great gift and challenge 
other Pacific Coast millionaires, Doheny for instance, to step 
forward, see the bet and raise. 

Next? 

U Le} 


Your Cats and The general manager of a large and emi- 
Dogs Won’t Aid nently successful mining company died the 
i ee other day, leaving an estate valued at a 

million and a half. Among his effects the 
executor found a mass of stock certificates representing sub- 
stantial interests in twenty corporations.” The certificates 
were issued by rubber, real estate, potash, onyx, gold, silver, 
zinc, copper, coal and other mining companies. They 
represented a total of 55,000 shares and the executors 
placed a value of $225 on the lot. 

How many cats and dogs have you in your safety deposit 
vault? How many times have you been stung by optimistic 
or dishonest promoters? How many deeds to lots that pro- 
duce no revenue but eat taxes every year have you lying 
round? 

It’s a safe rule to leave speculation and the financing of 
unproved enterprises to those who can afford to take a 
chance. The average man with a family has no business 
buying anything except approved bonds, seasoned, dividend- 
paying stocks and amply secured mortgages. The moment 
he goes outside of this list, he cheats himself and his widow. 
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Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 
The Once Popular Pet is Now Considered a Nuisance by Most 
Members of the Democratic Family 
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i cchose THE EDITOR'S DESK 



























panying Lilian Barrett’s article 
fin- 


We the editorial note accom- 


on American women was 

ished, the Person Across the 
Desk uttered a warning. ‘Leave out that 
last sentence ‘Let’s hear from you,’”’ he 
urged. ‘‘We’ll be swamped.” 

He was right. We were swamped. If 
unanimity of opinion among the inter- 
ested parties counts for anything, the 
Australian critic of American matrimonial 
affairs is utterly smothered. Scarcely a 
voice was raised, scarcely a pen was lifted, 
in defense of the Australian viewpoint. 
But, strangely, the men were silent. All 
the replies were from women. 

Mrs. Eleanor Montague of San Lean- 
dro, California, thinking between quinces 
that refuse to give up their skins without 
a desperate struggle, makes the point that 
the American woman must be exceedingly 
clever and supremely efficient to get away 
: ith the things charged against her by 

Lilian Barrett. “Men don’t have to stand 

for her treatment of them,” writes Mrs. 
Montague. ‘They are the strong. “To 
have beauty and brains, comfort and 
power, money and men,’ all on an average 
family income of a few thousand dollars, 
2 woman has to be efficient, for none of 
these things come to her without effort. 
There are many women peeling quinces, 
putting husband’s shirt on the line, caring 
for the children, doing all the housework, 
who still find time to make charming 
salads and charming clothes, to get 
enough rest to look young, enough tennis 
or golf to keep slim, enough reading to be 
interesting, who do not come under the 
observation of a stranger living in hotels. 
As for divorce, like all good things it has 
its abuses. But why make a virtue of 
‘bearing to the breaking point’ if you see 
the hopelessness before you break?” 


Let ‘Em Come in Droves 


A note of defiance comes from Valborg 
G: Bogstad, La Grande, Oregon. She 
writes: ‘We deny that the princely men 
of America are a henpecked lot, as the 
Australian writer would have us believe.” 
She goes on to assert that the respect, 
deference, money, affection, etc., lavished 
on the American woman would not be hers 
unless she deserved them, possession being 
abundant proof of merit, and she winds up 
with this trumpet note: 

“We are not afraid of losing our men 
even though ‘the Pacific as well as the 
Atlantic bore shiploads of women from 
other countries’ in quest of mates among 
our sons, brothers and husbands. We 
would rather feel flattered and we are 
willing to challenge the competition’.” 

Marion Foster of Burlingame, California, 
makes the neat point that if the American 
man is the perfect husband, his surround- 
ings must have made him so, and that these 
surroundings are primarily the work of 
American women. The inference is plain. 











Like many other correspondents, Mrs. 
H. L. Dielkus of Wausau, Wisconsin, 


blames Lilian Barrett’s notions on her 


ignorance of the real America. The 
American men, she argues, could not have 
subjugated the wilderness of a continent 
in a century without the wholehearted 
assistance of devoted, loving, hard-work- 
ing American women. And she is ““amused 
and amazed” at the opinion of the Aus- 
tralian concerning the modern American 
woman. “Imagine, if you can, Amer- 
icans,” she writes, ‘“‘being handed out 
meat and tea for breakfast, tea and meat 
for lunch, meat and tea for dinner with- 
out a change week after week, year after 
year! No wonder your ‘Aussies’ get their 
bristles out in advance, poor men!” 


The Why of the Bobbed Leech 


Only one correspondent, Miss Grace 
Ryan of Phoenix, Arizona, admits that 
some of the statements of the Australian 
critic are based on fact. She acknowl- 
edges the wide occurrence of the leech- 
variety of wife; she deplores the fact that 
the demand of the present-day matri- 
monial market is largely for bobbed hair, 
bold speech, peppy feet and useless hands, 
but nevertheless “the American girl who is 
a wholesome, womanly woman, mentally 
and physically fit to head the conservative 
homes of the country and to restore to 
them some of the stability which they 
have lost, is by no means extinct. But she 
is out of style. The substantial girl who 
has within her the makings of a housewife 
and mother is still on tap and is a true 
American type. But she has switched her 
activities into some other field. You'll 
still find her, but as somebody’s highly 
efficient buyer, secretary, vocational 
director, health nurse or in some other 
activity giving an outlet for the maternal 
dynamo present in every woman.” 

In conclusion Miss Ryan writes: 

“Kindly page our Australian inquirer 
and tell her that America has the poten- 
tial mother, home-maker, and pal! Only 
we are sorry to admit that she is out of 
date—at present, at least. So doubtful 
are the vagaries of Fashion, that she may 
‘come back’ again. One can never tell.”’, 

Of the popular flapper type Miss 
Ryan says: “Scores there are, who 
are pampered, despotic children, eager 
for life with its varied exhilarations, yet 
unhappy when they have secured them. 
To me this seems the very indicator that 
these children have it in them to be ‘real.’ 
If this were not true, happiness would 
come to them from the froth, the luxury, 
enervating do-less days. Not that I con- 
done the promiscuous ‘rushing from hus- 
band to husband;’ I loathe it, yet that very 
rushing may be a blind effort to retrieve 
a lost heritage. I am not so sure that the 
lovable American husband, in his un- 
selfish effort to spare his wife all the 
harder things, has not robbed her of this 

















very heritage and let himself in for the 
‘unsatisfied and unacknowledged ache for 
a little real love’. 

Isn’t there a great deal of truth in Miss 
Ryan’s remarks? 


Alaskan Scrappers 


HE very air these days is charged with 

controversy. Tune in your radio 
almost any hour and you'll get it in large 
doses. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the article by W. F. Thompson, editor of 
the Fairbanks, Alaska, News-Miner, an 
article in which he cursed the “beach- 
combers” of the Alaskan coast in sul- 
phurous language, should have aroused 
the coast dwellers to say a few brimstone 
words in retaliation. Here is a sample 
hot from the typewriter of S. H. Lorain of 
Juneau: 

“Thompson says that ‘to be happy and 
respected here’ (in the Great Interior) 
‘takes less effort than it does anywhere in 
the United States.’ He then goes on to 
extoll the hardihood of the ‘real pioneer’ 
and to intimate that the ‘beachcombers’ 
stay on the coast because there they can 
pick up an easy living and because they 
have not the ‘guts’ necessary to the climb- 
ing of the Coast Range—a feat in these 
days of rail transportation about as difh- 
cult as a trip from Seattle to Spokane. I 
must confess an inability to follow Mr. 
Thompson’s line of reasoning—if any. 

“When he states that the population 
of Southeastern Alaska is dwindling and 
that the resources of that section are to 
a large degree exhausted, Mr. Thompson 
gives evidence that the ‘guts’ which car- 
ried him over the Coast Range have not 
been sufficient to bring him back again 
for a first hand study of conditions. The 
fact is that never in the history of the 
Territory have the prospects been so 
bright for a permanent, though gradual, 
industrial development. And this is 
particularly true of the coastal region.” 

Similar remarks concerning Editor 
Thompson are made by J. R. Snow, a 
“pioneer of the 1887 vintage,” who points 
out the representation in the territorial 
legislature was made when the population 
of the Interior was about equal to that of 
the coast strip. Now the Interior popula- 
tion has dwindled down to one-third, but 
it still has equal representation in the 
legislature. This condition, says Mr. 
Snow, enables the Interior and the Nome 
district to outvote the coast which, he 
says, pays 75 per cent of the taxes, result- 
ing in pork-barrel appropriations for the 
Interior. As to the divorce of the Interior 
from the Coast, the 1887 pioneer would 
welcome it, but he is afraid that the impe- 
cunious Interior might demand alimony 
from the Coast. 

Considering that Alaska contains less 
than 20,000 inhabitants, the Territory 
produces more than its fair share of first-. 
class scrappers. 











The West at Was 


Signifcant News 
from the Nation's 
Capital 


HILE prices of farm products 

remain at their present low 

level, the farmers’ leaders can 

hardly be expected to grow 
enthusiastic over the prospect of increasing 
competition through the use of Federal 
funds in making more farms, even if the 
proposals be sound in the long run. So, 
some of them will welcome the wet 
blanket which Secretary Work’s board of 
irrigation advisors is expected to apply to 
further national irrigation expenditures. 
The Secretary asked the board for a 
blunt report, and there is hope in many 
quarters that it will be as blunt as a 
bludgeon. 

But now comes a new drive for more 
farms. The South wants the reclamation 
machinery broadened to apply to its 
swamp and cutover lands. It wants more 
farmers and is convinced that land settle- 
ment never succeeds on difficult lands 
without Governmental assistance, It 
wants part of the public-land funds spent 
hereafter in making new farm homes in 
the South, and it proposes to effect an 
alliance, on threat of enmity, with the 
Far West that still clamors for more irri- 
gation. If the Colorado project devotees 
and the Columbia basin advocates need 
Southern votes to put their plans over, 
they will not be put over until the prin- 
ciple of reclamation under Federal auspices 
is applied to the South. 

As this is being written preparations 
are being made for a great irrigation, 
reclamation and reforestation convention 
in New Orleans which will ostensibly be 
for the purpose of reclaiming waste lands 
everywhere, but which will narrow to a 
drive for Southern reclamation in oppo- 
sition to Western irrigation unless the 
brown Western paw agrees to wash the 
Southern black hand. It is purposed to 
set up at this convention an organization 
that will work tooth and nail through all 
the channels of practical politics to obtain 
for the South a full half of all reclamation 
funds. 

“Leaders in the South have become 
weary over the manner in which the 
existing Federal reclamation policy has 
operated,” says one of the Southern mani- 
festoes; and Clement S. Ucker, president 
of the Southern Settlement and Develop- 
ment Organization, writes bitterly to the 
House Appropriations Committee regard- 
ing the irrigation “crisis,” the “tendency 
toward paternalism in the West,” “the 
apparent riot of expenditure on the newer 
Western reclamation projects,” etc. Mr. 
Ucker concludes that reclamation at a 
reasonable cost is “‘a thing of the past in 
the West and that there are far more 
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attractive opportunities in other parts of 
the United States, particularly in the 
South.” 

What the promoters of the new reclam- 
ation drive have in mind _ politically, 
behind the barrage of their attack on 
irrigation, is a new log-rolling alliance in 
Congress. The South and the West are 
to get together for the division of the 
spoils—or there won’t be any reclamation 
funds if the South can help it. When 
Dr. Work’s commission comes along with 
its report about irrigation, and Congress 
finds the sectional log-rollers at work, 
there will be a situation exactly to the 
liking of the champions of the farmers 
that are against the creation of more 
farms. A deadlock is probable—and a 
long pause in reclamation work. 


U 
Drainage, Ducks and the 
Destroyed Balance of Nature 


While the drive is on for more farms by 
reclamation, the cry comes up from 
various parts of the country that much of 
the reclamation to date is nothing but 
devastation. Drainage works are lower- 
ing the water plane and drying up the 
land. From Minnesota comes a protest 
that a great lake there has been drained 
to produce only a dusty wilderness; 
though the water went, no farms have 
come. The assets of fisheries, sports, 
aquatic fowls, animals and scenery have 
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been destroyed and nothing beneficial ha; 
taken their place. Individual farmers 
who have worked overtime at drainag: 
find that they used to make more an acr 
from frogs, fish and muskrats than they 
now make from hay. The Department 
of the Interior issues a triumphal pro- 
clamation over the passing of Lower 
Klamath lake in Oregon, but from Oregon 
come questionings as to whether the loss 
is equal to the gain. Everywhere the dis- 
covery is being made that man by his 
improvements is upsetting the balance of 
nature and suffering loss where he had 
planned profit. 


U 


Arizona's Penny-Ante Bet in 


the Billion-Dollar Colorado Game 


Backing Governor Hunt and his fierce 
waxed mustaches, a dozen Arizonans 
defied the Government of the United 
States—and that in the War Department, 
too, with trophies of the military prowess 
of Uncle Sam displayed on all sides. The 
defied government was represented by the 
Federal Power Commission—Secretaries 
Weeks, Work and Wallace. Herbert 
Hoover as “observer” for the Colorado 
River Pact looked on from a reserved 
seat. He smoked, rather glumly, during 
the defiance, specially when the chal- 
lengers represented the pact as having 
been put over on Arizona and five other 
unsuspecting states by the astute and 
even cunning state of Colorado. Weeks 
and Wallace smoked phlegmatically, with 
a trace of a glower now and then, as the 
youngest of the states, exercising all the 
rights of a spoiled child, “sassed’”’ them 
though the somewhat hifalutin’ address 
of Major Elliott, delegation spokesman, 
and choleric Governor Hunt’s brutally 
laconic answers. But the occasion was 
too grave for the pettiness of politeness. 
Six states and the Federal Government 
had gone wrong—led by Colorado—in the 
matter of the Colorado river power, 
reclamation and flood control half-a- 
billion project, and Arizona alone had 
saved and could save them from the wages 
of error. Had saved them by vetoing the 
pact in the face of the massed error of the 
other states; would save them by taking 
over the entire development of the Colo- 
rado river, itself, within its boundaries, as 
a public-ownership enterprise. 

Mentioning that it would take a size- 
able sum of money for Arizona to do this 
big job, Secretary Weeks asked how much 
the state could bond itself for. ‘Three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars,” was 
the anti-climacteric answer; quickly 
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buttressed with assurances that within 
six months the constitution would be 
amended to make the sky the limit of the 
state’s ante on the Colorado. 

It was thus that the great scheme of 
s2—count "em—52 of the best minds of 
Arizona to make the new state owner of 
the industrial power and arbiter of the 
destiny of much of the Southwest was 
sprung on an unsuspecting public in a 
hearing at Washington. And _ while 
Arizona was flaunting its state rights 
rebelliousness, the Commission thought it 
might as well give all concerned a chance 


to talk. And some did. But about all I 


The West at Washington: 






could make out of it was that Jim Gerand, 
the Phoenix engineer, who has spent 
$140,000 responding to a benign Govern- 
ment’s urge to develop water power, is in 
imminent peril of losing his investment. 
He can’t make good on his Arizona power 
license until he gets the license from the 
Federal Government, for which he has 
stood hat in hand during ten years; and 
if he doesn’t make good on the former, by 
starting work at Diamond Creek before 
December 31 expires, he will loseit and then 
a Federal license won’t help him at all. But 
the Power Commission hesitates to grant 
any licenses on the Colorado while the 


Theodore M. 
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seven sovereign states are still in disagree- 
ment about handling the unruly river as 
one and indivisible. And while the talkers 
talked in the War Department, reports 
came that the river that is to be bound 
and gagged had struck again and drowned 
a party of surveyors in its muddy waters. 
And maybe, surmises Representative 
Swing of El Centro, the next time the 
old tiger strikes the whole Imperial 
Valley will be drowned. 

Those Arizonans were refreshing to 
tired capital news writers. They had the 
jaunty walk—some of them—of the Old 

(Continued on page 56) 











With proper handling the purse or cage trap will record as high a per cent of catch as the ordinary steel trap 


aving the Beaver 


ENTIMENTAL considerations 
alone may travel far on errands 
of justice to our kindred of the 
wilds, but they will make better 
progress if assisted along the way by 
an economic urge. We will admit that 
this urge is particularly urgent if, as in 
the case in hand, it is feminine. 

Furs seem to be essential to the peace 
and well being, if not the security of the 
American home. To secure them we have 
drawn on our natural resources until we 
have well nigh exhausted them. ‘This is 
not the note of an alarmist; it is a plain 
statement of fact, based on knowledge of 
the demands being made on certain 
species of our fur-bearing animals, and 
of the limitations on their ability to come 
back when brought almost to extinction. 

If the daughter of her mother is to 
enjoy furs also under the fervent smiles 
of the midsummer sun, we must turn to 
the domestic production of the raw mate- 
rials, and that without delay. Just now 
the fox seems to have the lead in the pro- 
duction of furs under semi-domestication; 
but some day miladi will frown on fox 
peltry and then Reynard will be down, 
with one thousand yards to go. 

This introduces a plea for the protection 
of the beaver, one time the most valuable 
and still the most interesting of our 


. 


By Theo. H. Scheffer 


Assistant Biologist, U. S. Biological Survey 


American fur-bearers. No other animal, 
except man himself, has left such visible 
traces of its life and work on the land- 
scape of our continent. Few, if any, have 
been of more real benefit to our interests. 
We will need the beaver in our reforesta- 
tion programs and in the conservation of 
our mountain water supply, as well as for 
the production of furs. In some of the 
eastern states this valuable animal has 
become practically extinct and_ these 
commonwealths are now paying good 
prices for beaver to restock their game 
refuges. 

Fortunately we still have considerable 
numbers of the beaver in our Pacific Coast 
states. Even under inadequate legal 
protection they have, in recent years, 
prospered and increased their colonies. 
Their comeback has proved most embar- 
rassing, however, in some of our farming 
districts, and to protect the interests of 
agriculture the game regulations in cer- 
tain states have permitted the destruction 
of the beaver locally. A better solution 
of the problem, one that offers protection 
to the farmer and saves the beaver as well, 





is to be found in methods of taking the 

animals alive and uninjured. Beavers 

thus secured may be removed from 

the trouble zone and used for stocking 

new or depleted range, where in a 
few years they will be a source of both 
pleasure and profit. 

Of the methods that have been tried 
out and the means that have been sought 
for thus saving the beaver, the most suc- 
cessful in its application is the use of a 
purse or cage trap. For the original design 
of one such trap we are indebted to the 
Canadian Parks Service. This design has 
been considerably modified, however, for 
use in this country, chiefly with the 
objects of making it more portable and 
less expensive in construction. Our 
Government has protected the design by 
patents to prevent its being exploited for 
commercial purposes. As illustrated here- 
with, it is a very efficient device and will, 
with proper handling, record as high a per 
cent of catch as the ordinary steel trap. 

Beavers are docile, easily handled, and 
with proper care and provisioning may 
be safely shipped entirely across the 
continent. 

Further details on this subject of beaver- 
trapping and stocking may be secured by 
writing to the U.S. Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C.—The Editors. : 
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UNCLE RODY 


(Continued from page 25) 


at her party because he had to stay in the 

big city and write, and then he wrote a 

note of acceptance to his new friend. 

And right there Mr. Jonquil came very 

near becoming a double-life man, did Mr. 

Jonquil. 

After that he lit his pipe and sat in his 
big chair and tried to think of a story to 
write for the Old Editor. But his head 
was so full of the snappy things the New 
Editor had said to him that somehow he 
couldn’t make one of the old, real stories 
take shape. And the more he thought 
the more depressed he became, till he 
fairly snatched up his hat and stick and 
walked rapidly to his club where he could 
meet some bright chaps and talk about 
snappy things, and have a pleasant lunch. 
He tried again in the afternoon, but he 
couldn’t think the nicest things, so he 
went for a ride and couldn’t think, and 
then to-dinner and couldn’t think, and 
then to a play and didn’t think. And 
then he had a bite to eat at the club and 
went home too tired to think and went 
straight to bed. And so there was an- 
other day gone and no work done. 

The next day was December the twenty- 
fourth and that evening would be Christ- 
mas Eve and he was to goto the party. So 
he sat down at his desk and tried to work 
—tried to get a start on the right kind of a 
story. And because he was trying to 
force it, he couldn’t doit. You never can, 
whether you are a story teller or a base- 
ball player or the President of the United 
States. You must feel right or you can’t 
think right, or pitch right or be the right 
kind of a Chief Executive. He began to 
feel sorry that he had ever promised the 
Old Editor any more stories. Here was 
this new contract with the check lying 
right on his desk. He wanted to sign it 
and get to work for the New Editor. He 
could write that kind of a story just as 
fast as he could talk—and get well paid 

for it, too! 

All this made him more nervous and 
fidgety; and the first thing he knew it 
was lunch time. So he went to the club, 
and who should be there but the New 
Editor! 

As it happened, the New Editor was 
to be at that same party that evening, and 
so they fell to talking about it. Naturally, 
when Mr. Jonquil got back to his desk 
that afternoon all he could think of was 
the contract and how nice it would be to 
start at once writing a smart story! 

In fact, a particularly lively story had 
begun to run round in his head and put 
all other thoughts out of it, and so, to 
quiet his thoughts more than anything 
else, he took his pen and began sketching 
it. And the more he sketched, the more 
interested he became until, first thing he 
knew, it was dinner time. Then he had to 
rush into his evening clothes because he 
was to go to dinner with some of his 
new friends. 

Of course, at dinner they talked about 
the New Editor and the contract he had 
offered to Mr. Jonquil, and his new 
friends said he was a lucky dog. And all 
during the dinner, which was a very smart 

dinner, Mr. Jonquil was happy. And 
right then and there he determined to run 


round by his apartment, just as soon as 
he could get away, and sign the contract 
and carry it to the party and hand it 
over to the New Editor. He could just 
picture what a fuss his new friends would 
make over him! 

But just then a curious thing happened. 
Right while he was sitting at his desk 
signing his name to the contract, his door- 
bell rang, and his man went to see who it 
could be coming to see Mr. Jonquil at 
ten o'clock at night. 

The Old Editor! None other. The 
Old Editor himself, come to ask the young 
writer for the new story. And Mr. 
Jonquil didn’t have a word of the new 
story on paper—no, not even two days 
after he had promised to go right to work 
on it! 

Now it is one thing to make up your 
mind to break a promise to an Old Editor 
who has done a lot for you, and who had 
told the readers of his magazine that you 
have promised them a new story, and 
quite another thing to meet that Old 
Editor face to face over your own desk 
and tell him so. If Mr. Jonquil had been 
unhappy just thinking about this, it is 
clear that he would be desperately 
unhappy when he had actually to do it. 

Mr. Jonquil told the Old Editor that 
the story wasn’t ready, that he had been 
very busy, that he must have some more 
time, and that he couldn’t talk about it 
very long now because he had to go 
to the Christmas Eve party which 
would begin at midnight three or four 
miles away. 

But the Old Editor was a “tick—tock” 
man. You couldn’t scare him by talking 
about a Christmas Eve party. Nor could 
you shoo him out of your apartment by 
any “‘tick-tick-tick” talk! The Old 
Editor had talked with lots of young 
writers. He knew more about them than 
they did about themselves. And he knew 
that when a young writer makes a promise 
to an Old Editor he should keep it—or 
take some very unpleasant consequences. 

And so the Old Editor stayed and 
talked in a “tick—tock” way. And Mr. 
Jonquil fidgeted and talked in a “tick- 
tick-tick” way. The Old Editor didn’t 
like smart stories, and said so. He took 
the sketch of the smart story from the 
desk and read it, and thought it was 
trash and said so. He took the new 
contract from the desk and read it 
and didn’t approve of it, and said so. 
And then he told Mr. Jonquil just what 
he thought of him—and it wasn’t a pleas- 
ant thought at all. 

The promised story—some kind of an 
Old Editor story—must be ready the Day 
after Christmas or the magazine would be 
sent to press without it. And if it were sent 
to press without it, then never again would 
a Jonquil story be accepted for it. It was 
just that kind of a “‘tick—tock” magazine. 
It had seen many new writers come and 
many new writers go, but no writer— 
old or new—could play fast and loose with 
it that way! 

This made Mr. Jonquil angry and he 
said he could get along very well with the 


New Editor, and didn’t care if he ever |) 


wrote another line for the Old Editor’s 
old magazine or not! And do you think 
that made the Old Editor angry in turn 
and that he talked right back? ‘Te 

are mistaken. 
go ahead and sputter and talk his anger 


all out. That’s the way a “tick—tock” | 


man does things. 


By and by Mr. Jonquil felt ashamed of | 


himself and talked more slowly. And 
then the Old Editor talked pleasantly. 
Pleasantly, but firmly. He insisted that 


Mr. Jonquil send his regrets to the | 


party, shut himself up and go to work. 
Go to work right there and then. It 
was an emergency. And as for the 
story, it might as well be what they had 
been talking about as anything else—a 
story of a young writer and an old editor 
—a story of a big, calm “tick—tock” 
clock and a fussy little “tick-tick-tick”’ 
clock. It wasn’t the story that counted 
so much as the kind of story. And then 
if Mr. Jonquil wanted to go ahead with 
the new contract he might do so, and the 
Old Editor would wish him well. But 
romise made to the readers of the Old 
agazine must be kept. And Mr. 
Jonquil proceeded to do just that. 

So you see how an Old Editor protects 
his readers, even if a young writer has to 
give up a jolly Christmas Eve party. 

When the Old Editor left it was ten 
minutes toeleven. Mr. Jonquil telephoned 
his new friends and settled that matter. 
He took off his evening coat and put on 
his old desk jacket. He sat down at his 
desk and began to think of what the Old 
Editor had said. And just then his man 
brought him in some hot coffee and a 
biscuit and set the tray on the desk and 
said good-night and went away. 

Mr. Jonquil began drinking the coffee. 
It made him feel better. He began 
thinking in a “tick—tock” way. He 
began to feel rather proud that the Old 
Editor had come to see him. He forgot 
about the new contract. He was thinking 
of a kindly old editor and a foolish young 
writer. The story the Old Editor had 
suggested began to form itself in his mind. 
He saw the beginning of it clearly, and he 
was sure it would grow into a story that 
he could be proud of. For nearly an hour 
he thought and thought, and the story 
grew and grew until he had the first half 

of it all planned out. He— 


RANDFATHER CLOCK said “tick 

—tock,” ‘‘tick—tock,” slowly and 
comfortably. ‘“Tick—tock,”’ once more, 
and then the deepest and sweetest chime 
sang out its deep, sweet notes to the 
number of twelve. And Mr. Jonquil, an 
eager and intent Mr. Jonquil, took up his 
pen. He— 

There came a tiny scratching sound in 
the room, and Mr. Jonquil looked up from 
his work. It sounded again and it seemed 
to be behind the big clock. There it was 
again! Behind the clock, and higher up! 
Mr. Jonquil listened. No sound in the 
room save the soft, slow “‘tick—tock” and 
the gentle scratching. What could it be? 

Again! And steadily going higher 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Dynamite, a detonat- 
ing explosive, is never 
used in guns. It lacks the 
power which non-deton- 
ating smokeless powder 
develops to drive great 
shells ten miles and more. 











It Doesn’t Detonate— 


this gasoline of surer, smoother power 


ARK this difference in gasolines. 
Some explode instantaneously —de- 


tonate. Union Gasoline is non-detonating. 


The detonating gasoline deals a sledge 
hammer blow upon the piston, depending 
on a single impulse to pound the piston 
down. 

It has the tendency to explode prema- 
turely, thus limiting compression and re- 
ducing power and efficiency. 

It is frequently responsible for ‘“‘knock- 
ing” on the hills. And by causing vibra- 
tion, it increases wear and tear. 


The Other Kind 


Union Non-Detonating Gasoline de- 
livers a prolonged explosion. 


Union Oil Company 
of Arizona 





It thrusts the piston throughout the en- 
tire stroke—doesn’t crash against it. 


And because it does not detonate, Union 
Gasoline permits increased compression, 
which results in increased efficiency and 


power. 


New “Lift” on Hills 


You'll notice a new “‘lift’’ on the hills—a steady, 
sustained stream of power, more speed on the level, 
a faster pickup and less vibration, which means less 
wear and tear. 


Also more mileage because of increased efficiency. 


Union Non-Detonating Gasoline is always uni- 
form. It doesn’t disintegrate, thus doesn’t de- 
teriorate in storage. It has all the power when you 
use it that it has when it leaves the Union plants. 

This is one more reason for the use of this non- 
detonating gasoline in motor cars, trucks and trac- 
tors. 


Union Oil Company 


of California 


Union Oil Company 
of Nevada 


Union Oil Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 


Union Gasoline 
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Desert Range Riding 


(Continued from page 22) 


kind of ponies he’s riding or what kind of 
trouble they give him. They’re not at all 
nice and gentle and waiting for him 
whenever he wants ’em, like 1 seen some 
fellers in the movies what only had to 
whistle and here comes the pony saddled 
and everything. 

The desert pony don’t come by whistle, 
for nobody has time to train them that 
way, besides there’s too many of them. 
No sir, you got to rope your horse down 
there, unless he’s hobbled, and even then 
you might have to rope him anyway. In 
your string you get gentle horses, spoiled 
ones and raw broncs, they got to be all 
rode whenever you have a job what fits 
’em and its mighty hard to tell some- 
times just what you’re going to wind up 
to doing before you get back to camp. 
Like many a time I’d took a green colt or 
else a spoilt one figgering I’d have nothing 
to do but straight riding and find myself 
all tangled up with a big two-year-old 
“orejana” (unbranded critter). I could 
of let ’er go, but unbranded stock that 
size don’t speak well for the rider what’s 
riding that country, not if the boss 
happens to see it. 


When the Right Horse Counts 


Picking a horse for a job reminds me of 
one time I’d went to work for another 
outfit in the Mojave desert country. The 
boss hired me in town and on the dirt 
street in front of the hotel drawed out a 
map of where I’d find the main camp 
thirty-five miles from town. “The ‘cavvy’ 
(saddle horses) is running about eight 
miles from that camp,” he tells me and he 
makes two buttes to kind of identify the 
range they was in. Then he draws 
another map on the same dirt with the 
same stick and shows me where to hit for 
when I’d got to camp and corralled the 
ponies I needed to do the work with. 
According to the map I has nothing to 
go by from the main camp on, only two 
ranges of mountains what I am to cross 
and the Coyote Springs are at the foot of 
the third. There’s no water between, so I 
got to make it in one day, fifty-five miles. 

I rides out of the livery stable with a 
“company horse” and heads for the home 
camp, and I finds it easy. The next day I 
identifies the company iron on a bunch of 
ponies with saddle marks, runs them in 
and puts shoes on a few, fixes up a pack 
with grub enough for a month, and I’m 
ready to start out. I didn’t know none of 
the horses but picked out a couple, one to 
pack and the other to ride, figgering 
they’d be gentle enough to trust in a 
strange country on. I didn’t want to 
take no chances riding a spoilt horse just 
then. 

I opens the corral the next morning 
early figgering to make the other camp 
before dark. The horse I’d picked on to 
ride behaved fine outside of trying to 
bluff me some, but I made him think I 
was too mean to fool with, so he didn’t. 
We starts out and gets on a little ways 
when one of the ponies in my string, a big 
snorty buckskin breaks away and heads 
back for the corral. He keeps circling 


round it and I can’t chase him back to the 
I know he’s just doing it for 


bunch. 


orneriness and having a lot of fun with 
me, and then’s when I begin to see red. 

I builds me a loop, spreads it over his 
hammer head and drags him in the corral, 
telling him the while that if he’s so rarin 
to be rode I’d sure accommodate him and 
then some. I see by the saddle marks 
on his hide that he’d been sat on some, 
but I could also see that he was no pet 
cause I had to hobble his front feet and 
tie one hind up to get the saddle on. By 
that time I was seeing redder than ever 
and the buckskin bronc caught up with 
me in spirit. We was both wanting fight, 
and at it we goes. 

I sneaks a glance out on the flat and 
sees the dust of other ponies a hightailing 
it for all they was worth, the horse with 
my pack of grub and bed tagging right 
with ’em. They was headed back for 
the horse range and just the opposite 
direction from where I wanted to go. The 
sun was getting high and mighty hot. 

Its high time to be going, I loosens the 
buckskin’s hind foot and he begins to use 
it, so I jerks him on his nose and flattens 
him to earth, takes off the hobbles and 
using them to haze him with, forks him 
while he’s down, and up we come. 

I’m working on him from the start and 
makes him think I’m going to eat him up, 
but he’s just as mad as I am and he don’t 
care much. He kicks my foot out of the 
stirrup and the spur rowel whirls like a 
buzz saw. It’s still whirling and ringing 
when that same spur meets up with the 
point of his shoulder and starts making 
“hundred and elevens” (111) on _ his 
ornery hide. 

About that time the corral begins to 
look too small for him. He wants room. 
He’s bellering like a mad critter and his 
eyes shows white and red, he’s still mad 
but I see he’s getting scared and got more 
than he wanted. So the next time we 
sashays by the gate I pulls the gate rope 
and gives the bronc air. 

Even that big country round us looked 
kind of small and we’re sure tearing it up. 
We don’t touch the arroyos none at all, 
just blue ridges and all of ’em seem level. 

By the time we catches up with the 
runaway cavvy that bronc is willing to 
let me haze him where J want him to go. 
I notice the pack is slipping on the pack 
horse and its tore on one side where he’d 
brushed up too close to some juniper or 
joshua, but maybe it’ll stick. 

We're all together again and going 
along pretty good, headed for that Coyote 
Springs still fifty-five miles away. The 
buckskin I’m riding acts like there’s 
something itching him, but I have a hunch 
that’s just because of him not being used 
to the saddle much lately, maybe on 
account of his orneriness. Anyway he 
was sure packing a big fat which showed 
he had it easier than the other ponies and 
I figgers to give him plenty to do to make 
up for his way of acting. 

I’m looking for some kind of a pass where 
I can cross the first mountain ahead and 
not paying much attention as to how I’m 
riding when of a sudden I finds myself 
hanging on one side of that buckskin. 





He’d lit into it again and was bucking for 
all he was worth. I’d collected the “nub- 
bin” and all the loose saddle strings | 
could get to straighten me up and I’m 
sure riding loose, the stirrups are a 
flapping and near beating me to death, 
my hat is gone and I see where I’m going 
to take a “squatter’s right” right quick 
if some little angels don’t come and put 
me where I belong. 

And then, just when I figgered it was 
no use trying to hang on any longer and 
was looking for a soft spot to land on, a 
little jack rabbit scoots right out from 
under that broncs snorting face. I feel 
myself going up, up and up some more, 
and when I comes down I’m setting right 
square in my good old saddle again. The 
confidence returns with the new setting 
and I tries to pinch that bronc in two with 
a knee grip the likes I never knowed ! 
had. My old spurs are up under th: 
saddle skirts and I’m so mad that I reach 
down, pulls the bridle off that bronc’s 
head so he’d have more freedom to do his 
worstest and me more licence to fight him. 

It was no draw, that battle wasn’t 
The bronc quits first. His head comes up 
with nothing on it to stop him, and he’s 
running away. I lets him run a while 
till I figgers he’s went far enough and 
then I slips my loop over his head, draws 
it tight back of his ears, and pulling | 
takes a few turns round the horn. That 
shuts off his wind and he slows down to a 
walk then stops, shaking like a leaf. 

I slips the bridle back on him, then I 
gets off. I’m shaking too but it don’t 
take me long to get back to myself, and 
when I straddles him again he’s as good as 
pie and we heads back to the cavvy what 
was feeding and waiting for us this time. 

We cross the first ridge of mountains, a 
wide valley and at the foot of the next 
ridge I runs acrost a corral. The buck- 
skin behaved so well by then that I was 
finding myself rubbing him along the neck 
and telling him what a good horse he is, 
and when I comes up to that corral I’m 
beginning to feel sorry for him being he’s 
getting tired, and I decides to change for a 
fresh horse. 


Water Under Difficulties 


I figgers by the lay of the country that 
I’ve still got a good twenty five miles to 
go and thinks I’d better straighten up the 
pack some. I catches the pack horse, 
unties the pack and finds that one of the 
“kyacks” (pack bags) had sprung a leak, 
the bottom dropped out and left every- 
thing I had in it scattered out somewheres 
in the desert. It just happened to be the 
side where I’d put in all my canned 
tomatoes, and being they was the first 
I'd hit for and some precious in stopping 
thirst and hunger when coming in from a 
long hot ride, I sure felt like going back 
looking for ’em, but I didn’t. 

It’s dark when I gets to the camp what’s 
called Coyote Springs but I know it’s it 
from the description I’d got. I rides up to 
the-troughs figgering to give my ponies a 
drink, and doggone if they aint dry as a 
bone. 

There was about two miles of pipe line 
bringing the water from the spring to 
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Keeping your 


child's hair 


beautiful 


W hat a mother can do to keep 
herd child’s hair healthy— 
fine, soft and silky—bright, 


fresh-looking and luxuriant. 


~ L 


IHE beauty of your child’s hair depends 
upon you, upon the care you give it. 

Shampooing it properly is the most im- 
portant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out all the 
real life and lustre, the natural wave and color, 
and makes the hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, their 
fine, young hair and tender scalps cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless 
product cannot possibly injure, and it does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


When oily, dry or dull 


If your child’s hair is too oily, or too dry; 
if it is dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy; 
if the strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch; or if dandruff 


Splendid for Children—Fine for Men 


Mulsified 


G. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Cocoanut Oil 
















































is accumulating, it is all due to improper 
shampooing. 

You will be delighted to see how easy it is 
to keep your child’s hair looking beautiful, 
when you use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 

The quick, easy way 

Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a 
cup or glass with a little warm water is sufh- 
cient to cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the 
hair and rub it in. It makes an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather, which rinses out quickly 
and easily, removing every particle of dust, 
dirt, dandruff and excess oil—the chief causes 
of all hair troubles. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. It keeps the scalp soft and 
healthy, the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh- 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 











—— MULSIFIED —— 
COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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these troughs and somewhere along it 
there was a leak letting that water out. 
So there’s nothing for me to do but trail 
that pipe line on up to the spring and I 
takes a bucket from the camp with me to 
make sure that I can get the water once 
I find it. 

It was mighty good to find when I got 
up to the spring that there was another 
trough there, and working. But a bunch 
of cattle had got to it first, drank it dry 
and was licking the bottom for more. 
Being my ponies needed it worse than 
they did I chased ’em away and after 
waiting for near an hour for the trough to 
kind of fill up, finally the ponies had all 
the water they needed. 

This second little instance goes again 
with what the average range rider has to 
put up with in the desert countries. There’s 


Desert Range Riding: Will James 


one place where if you’re a stranger 
knocking round and working here and 
there as you go, that you got to be a good 
rider as well as a good cow hand to qualify 
for a job and hold it. 

Taking in all what you have to contend 
with every day, the ponies, the cattle, and 
the long dry rides to nowheres wondering 
if there'll be water when you get to the 
other end, etc., makes it kind of aggra- 
vating, unless you’re used toit. And you 
do get used to it no matter what happens. 
There comes a time when everything is 
took in on the day’s work even if that 
day’s work takes in all of the night with 
it. 

I used to cuss the desert at times and 
leave it. I’ve left it often but always 
came back glad, mighty glad to see it 
again. Just seeing that country, going 
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through it on a pullman or such leaves you 
guessing a lot, but when you live in it and 
ride all day long and part of the night as 
I’ve just told, in all kinds of weather on all 
kinds of horses and handling the splitting 
cattle all by your lonesome, you get to 
feel that you’re a part of that desert, that 
you belong to it. And if you leave you’!| 
come back like they most all do, for if you 
stay there long enough you'll find just 
what the painters and writers been trying 
to bring out and failed. That’s what 
holds you. 

And even though the desert range rider 
may be too busy to realize what a country 
he’s riding in, and what he has to put up 
with in it, he learns if he leaves that he 
aint going out all together, for part of his 
heart is left behind in that wide, unfenced, 
sunburned country of the stunted sage. 





At the Laughing Gas Station 


of it for he didn’t believe in any form of 
education that would render me unfit to 
de the chores. His efforts to show me the 
error of my way was so strenuous that | 
limped rather than ran away from home 
and got a job firing a locomotive. I 
shoveled most of the coal mined in that 
part of the United States and in time 
caused a shortage—so I was out of a 
job. 

: “Then came a varied assortment of jobs 
until I drifted to Arizona to see the Moqui 
Indian snake-dance and try to figure out 
how they could dance with live rattle- 
snakes and yet live. My experiments 
along this line nearly caused my death, so 
I quit the impossible to work in the Terri- 
torial Legislature, helping to revise the 
laws—with a-pair of scissors and paste- 
pot—after which I managed and buried 
the “Arizona Graphic,” all in twenty- 
eight weeks, Then I raised melons on the 
old Tewksbury ranch up in Tonto Basin— 
the first ever seen there. 

“Alorig came 1901 and I went to Wick- 
enburg, on discovery of the Oro Grande 
mine. There I started a newspaper with 
a dime, a broken leg and lots of nerve. 
had a devil of a time running the news- 
paper in the daytime and studying the 
intricacies of faro bank, roulette and stud 
poker at night. 

“In 1904 I came out here ahead of the 
railroad and started Salome townsite. 
From 1904 to 1922 I made and lost several 
moderate fortunes in gold and oil, always 


(Continued from page 29) 
coming back to Salome broke. That’s 
about all, I guess.” 

“Huh,” you mutter, “why not mention 
the Desert Mine over there, which has 
more than enough ore to put you back 
among the millionaires again. Utah men 
admit that it is the best thing in years.” 

“Listen here, boy,” grunts Hall, seem- 
ing to care little about the property men- 
tioned, “there are a lot of things in life 
besides money—most of which money will 
not buy. I ask you, why work yourself to 
death trying to get a lot of money and 
then work equally as hard spending it in 
an effort to find happiness? It is so much 
more simple and easy to just be happy in 
a natural way. I believe in playing the 
game of life, not for money, which we can’t 
take with us, but for the game’s sake— 
for the pleasure of living and the memo- 
ries we can leave behind. Once,’”’ and 
Hall chuckles again as if thinking of a good 
joke, “I went east with some Arizona 
Indians. The Indians had always lived 
in their own little world, a hundred and 
some miles from the railroad, raising their 
little patches of corn and saving every 
grain. When we got into the Kansas corn 
fields they looked at the corn in amaze- 
ment. They asked what the white men 
were going to do with all the corn, that 
there was enough corn to feed all the 
people in the world—forever. But when 
we got into the Union Depot at Kansas 


City and stood gazing at the thousands of 
people there, one old Indian came over, 
touched me on the shoulder and said, ‘Not 
enough corn.’ 

“Boy, that old Indian said a mouthful. 
There aint enough corn. There are too 
many people eating it and not enough 
raising it. There are too few people who 
are really producers and too many people 
who are simply parasites, trading and 
bartering and living off the producers 
without really producing anything them- 
selves. So I thank God for work, for the 
opportunity, the ability, the desire to 
labor; for the comfort and the forgetful- 
ness of it, for the pride and the happiness 
of accomplishment, for the peaceful quiet 
of the desert evening and the restful sleep 
of night that comes only to those who love 
to labor and have known the weariness of 
work well done during the day. 

“Well, folks,” and Dick Wick Hall gets 
up and stretches himself, “it’s time to lock 
up the ol’ frog for the night, I guess. I 
have to keep my eye on him to prevent 
his trying to steal a ride on some of these 
automobiles bound for Arkansas and 
Mississippi. He seems to know they are 
going to the wet countries. Good night, 
and if there is anything I can do for you 
don’t be afraid to holler. That’s why Ym 
here—to make you happy as you pass and 
fill your tank with laughing gas.” 

And the Sage of Salome disappears into 
the sage brush and the dim mauve-tinted 
shadows of the desert night. 





7 , The West at Washington 


West railroad man crossed with that of 
the cowboy. Their hats weren’t all som- 
breros, but they were mostly set at rakish 
angles. They “came down on No. 4,” it 
seems; which, I gathered, must be some 
famous train beyond the Cimarron. 
They had the bleached eyebrows of the 
hot land and the puckered eye-corner 
wrinkles that developed into almond 
eyes in ten thousand years of Mongolian 


(Continued from page 51) 


exposure to the sunlight. And they 


looked like fighters. 
U 
Pacifie Coast Millions Back 
Old Glory on the High Seas 


When Stanley Dollar dropped in from 
San Francisco and offered to take seven 


“502’s” from the Shipping Board at 
$1,500,000 apiece, he shook the shipping 
world. In the first place, every shipping 
man knows that American ships can’t 
compete with foreign ships unaided; and 
in thesecond place Father Dollar has been 
the great expounder of this view. More- 
over, he has eres his judgment by plac- 
ing most of his ships under the British 
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A Practical and Appropriate Gift 


for Every Motorist 


Dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs are a most appropriate and 
practical Christmas gift that will 
be appreciated by every motorist. 


So that Champions may be given 
in convenient form, dealers every- 
where have Champions in an at- 
tractive holiday box which contains 
also a useful Champion Service Kit. 


Champion Spark Plugs given at 
Christmaswill beappreciated bythe 
recipient for many days to come. 


They will make his car start easier 
in cold weather. They will make 
certain better all around engine 
performance. They will actually 
save in oil and gas. 


All motorists find new satisfaction 
in motoring when they install 


Champion Spark Plugs by the 
full set. 


This is because Champion has def- 
initely proved that it is a better 
spark plug. 
That is the verdict of literally mil- 
lions of motorists who insist on 
Champions. 


Six out of every ten cars you 
see on the roads are Champion 
equipped. More than 40,000,000 
Champions are in daily use. 


So give your motoring friends de- 
pendable Champions for Christ- 
mas. They are a most useful and 
acceptable gift. There is a type 
and size for every engine so you 
will have no difficulty in secur- 
ing the proper type. More than 
70,000 dealers sell Champions. 


You will know the genuine by the Double-Ribbed core. The 
Blue Box Line sells for 75 cents and Champion X for 60 cents 
(Canadian prices 85 and 75 cents). Always ask for Champions 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPIO 


Dependable for Every Engine 



























Champion X isthe 
standard spark 
plug for Ford cars 
and trucks and 
Fordson tractors. 
Recognized by 
dealersand owners 
for 10 years as the 
most economical 
and efficient spark 
plug. Sold by deal- 
ers everywhere 
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consent of the “‘old man,” comes along and 
lightly buys seven big passenger-cargo 
ships and announces the first regular 
round-the-world passenger service, and un- 
der the American flag at that. How come? 

For one thing, it has been found of late 
that the blood-red banner of England is 
not such an open maritime sesame as it 
used to be. The world is turned upside 
down, British gunboats no longer shoot 
first and investigate afterwards, and 
foreigners no more give the preference to 
the British consul. In the old days the 
Germans might sing “Deutschland iiber 
Alles,’ but John Bull always got the 
preference and the deference. No more. 
John no longer blusters to the head of the 
line, but amiably takes his place when it 
forms on the left. The Dollar purchase 
indicates that the American flag no longer 
is the old-time handicap. 


U 


No Help for the Wheat Farmer 
Except to Grin and Bear His Loss 


**All that the individual farmer can do,” 
said a hard-headed farmer who has been 
called to Washington from Colorado to 
help solve the wheat-price problem, “‘is to 
make the most of a bad business. But 
the most is perhaps more than he realizes. 
The best long-time investment the wheat 
farmer can make is to rest his land. 


Raising wheat at a loss, he will be forced 
to rest a part of hisland. A year or two of 
rest will pay him dividends of better 
yields and better qualities in the future 
that will more than wipe off the red ink 
of the hard years. Many farmers will 
not be able to survive, but when the trial 
is over there will be a better balance 
between city and country, between agri- 
cultural production and consumption. It 
will be a heroic remedy, but there is no 
other. Its stern application means that 
cattle will graze again where fields were, 
that some regions will lose population and 
decline. So long as nature controls the 
unknown quantity in the agricultural 
equation and the acreage from year to 
year is determined by the necessities, 
inclinations and customs of 7,000,000 
individuals, the farmer will be the greatest 
gambler in the world. Even if gross 
acreage in crops can be determined by 
coéperation, nature will still shake the 
dice. The farmers may rage and in their 
rage they may shake the political system, 
but they can’t dethrone nature.” 


U 
Why Deer Hunting is Better in 
New Jersey than in Colorado 


I had something to say last month 
about how the East is beginning to pro- 
fessionalize in wilderness. Here is some 


Theodore M. Knappen 
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more of it. The Forest Service has an 
officer, one Austen Cary, “a converted 
lumberman,” whose business is to be 


forest missionary. He roams round the 
country hobnobbing with the lumber 


barons, seeking deftly to convert them to 
forest management. He always takes the 
lumberman’s point of view, but often 
when he gets through taking it, the point 
has radically shifted. A little while ago 
he took a group of possible converts 
from the Southern states up to Maine and 
Massachusetts to show them how the 
smart Yankees are now beginning to make 
money in restoring the wilderness they 
began to devastate some three hundred 
ears ago. They saw forests coming 
back in sight of el they saw lun- 
bering going on near the site of the first 
sawmill in America and they saw real 
money being made by replacing stumps 
with trees all over New England. Every- 
where in this New England region of lean 
and stony soils and stern climate the 
tendency is to abandon agriculture to the 
West and make of the whole rural region 
a community of country homes, recre- 
ational wilds, forests and forest industries. 
The same tendency is at work in northern 
New York and in the Pennsylvania moun- 
tains, and even in New Jersey. In the 
last named tiny Eastern state they shot 
860 deer last year, while big and Western 
Colorado could account for only 600! 





Where Can Your Child Play? 


built on pieces of property which no one 
else could use. What really level space 
they have is unsurfaced, unfenced and 
unattractive in general. Play apparatus 
is neglected, the ground is dusty and the 
general result is that it drives the child on 
to the street and into loafing, rather than 
attract them to the ground for vigorous 
play. The following are the minimum 
essentials for a properly equipped school 
playground: 

(1) Ground should be fenced. 

(2) Space between fence and sidewalk should 
be parked with lawn or shrubs. 

(3) Field house or school building with wash- 
rooms, showers and lavatories should be 
available. 

(4) Ground should be equipped in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Small Children’s Section: 

This should be arranged in a convenient and 
safe place, where the children will not be 
continually disturbed by the presence of 
older boys and girls. It should contain the 
following: 
(a) Open space for ring and running 
games. 
(6) Sand Box. 
(c) Slide. 
Girls’ Section: 
(a) Gymnasium frame. 
Six traveling rings are the best com- 
bination. 
(b) Volley ball court. 
(c) Basketball court. 
(d) Open space for baseball—45 ft. bases; 
running games, hockey, etc. 
Boys’ Section: 
(a) Basketball court. 
(b) Volley ball court. 
(c) Handball court. 
(d) Soccer field. 
(e) Baseball field. 
(f) Baseball backstop. 





(Continued from page 27) 


An overhead cage backstop should 
be provided where there is danger of 
the foul balls causing damage to 
property. 

(g) High jump pit. 

(4) Gymnasium frame—consisting of 
2 sets of flying rings. 
1 sliding pole. 
1 climbing pole. 
2 horizontal bars. 

(i) Tennis Court. 
If a tennis court can not be provided 
an improvised court can usually be 
arranged by having the volley ball 
posts removable, so that the court 
can be converted into a tennis court. 


Every city unit, and there is no reason 
why it should not be true for every coun- 
try unit, should maintain an organizing 
overhead to encourage wholesome com- 
petition and the various phases of activi- 
ties on a large scale. The school and 
other playground has a very definite 
responsibility in the rural section for here 
the idea is all too prevalent that “play is 
idleness” and that the children must get 
down to the serious things of life. 

The country child particularly needs 
play because it needs the joyous reaction 
that comes from playing with other 
children—just plain unadulterated joy. 
The posture of the rural child is far below 
that of his city cousin. Too much of his 
work is done on plowed ground, handling 
machinery or lifting and carrying heavy 
loads on his shoulder. He needs the play 
to restore a wholesome balance, 

Most of all, the rural child needs this 
play for the social effects of playing with 
other children. Teamwork, fair play, 





courage, courtesy, and general good 
sportsmanship are most essential and 
most lacking when children are isolated. 

Under the heading of Leagues, Tour- 
naments, Meets, etc., should come various 
types of leagues—baseball, basketball, 
handball. This type of activity should 
not be organized just for a few on each 

layground or in each school, but should 
is organized on a large enough scale that 
participation would be universal. I mean 
universal participation absolutely and not 
theoretically. This can be done in the 
following ways: 

(a) Competition within small groups 
—such as playgrounds, schools, social 
centers, etc. 

(b) Neighborhood competition where- 
by two centers could meet in competition. 

(c) City and County wide competition 
in meets, tournaments, leagues, etc. 

The above minimum essentials for 
school and home are not theoretical; they 
are actually in use in many of the large 
cities and many of them could be utilized 
for county units. What is needed is an 
organizing overhead to plan the carrying 
out of these worthy health projects. 

The Health Department of SuNSET 
Magazine will be glad to answer any 
questions in regard to the organization of 
the above activities. Bulletins and blue- 
prints of equipment will be furnished and 
questions will be answered in regard to 
administration and methods of organization. 
Information and bulletins relative to sum- 
mer camps, operation of municipal golf 
courses, water sports, May days and 
pageants, and specification on backyard 
playgrounds will be furnished on request 
—The Editors. 
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California 


Be with Us in 


A host of new families are enjoying 
Christmas in the Golden State! Many 
thousands more than last year. A year 
ago, many of them battled storms and 
blizzards. 

This Christmas, they celebrate in rose- 
clad little homes, or verdure-bounded 
mansions. Last year, theirkiddies stayed 
indoors. This Christmas, they romp in 
thick, green grass and breathe clean air 
from sea or mountains. 


Californians Are Prosperous 


However, Californians do not live on 
climate. But climate makes myriad op- 
portunities from which livings are made. 
Climate here means tip-top spirits, bet- 
ter health, and maximum production. 
Climate has brought population, and 
population multiplies opportunities. 
California nurtures success, just as it 
nurtures vegetation. 

Californians will start the New Year 
with at least 75 per cent more per cap- 
ita bank deposits than other people. 
They'll start the New Year with per 
capita savings double the average of 
the Nation’s per capita. There is on the 
average an automobile to every family 
in California, even to every farm. 

California fruit trees produce over 
twice the average of other fruit trees 
in dollars and cents. California acreage 
produces in crop value, from 100 per 
cent to 200 per cent more than other 
acreage. Californians have money! 
They have 5000 miles of wondrous 
highways, 20,000,000 acres of primitive 
forests, great mountains, alluring 
valleys, beauteous parks, glistening 
beaches, sparkling bays, year-round 
fruit and flowers. Nearly everything to 
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the Golden State, Next Christmas ! 


make life pleasanter and more worth- 
while! Like millions of us, you too can 
be happier in California! 


Schools Are Unexcelled 


Youthful California shares honors of 
leadership in school efficiency with age- 
old Massachusetts. Here children have 
unexcelled educational advantages. 
California takes her rural children to 
modern schools in great motor buses. 
California cities keep educational facil- 
ities ahead of population. Typically— 
San Francisco recently voted a $12,- 
000,000 bond issue, this sum to be spent 
on elementary, junior high, and high 
schools. 

There are seventeen junior colleges 
in the state, where the first two years 
of college work may be taken. Califor- 
nia’s universities attract students from 
all over the world. Next to the largest 
of ALL universities is California’s own. 


Health and Comfort 


California’s youths are healthy. Her 
children are strong. Federal statistics 
show that California babies weigh more 
and are taller than babies of the same 
age elsewhere. Of twelve cities in the 
United States with lowest infant mor- 
tality rates, six are in California. Chil- 
dren have greater chance of living to 
maturity in the Golden State. 

You'll avoid extremes of climate in 
California. For instance, in San Fran- 









cisco the summer average temperature 
is 59 degrees, the winter average 51 
degrees, and the annual average 55 de- 
grees—never enervating humidity. 

Make your own investigation. You 
CAN succeed in California if you can 
succeed elsewhere. Work now for your 
California future. This time next year, 
be on a glass-like California highway, 
breathing fragrant air, seeing inspiring 
scenery of a legion kinds. 


Come to San Francisco 


California will welcome tens of thou- 
sands of new citizens in 1924. Ambi- 
tious people they will be, intent on bet- 
ter futures than they face elsewhere. 
Be among them! Succeed with them! 
When Christmas comes again, be es- 
tablished in the great new Empire by 
the Western Sea. Your future cast with 
ours. This year, prepare a reasonable 
stake to see you started, and settle 
down forever in the Golden State. 

Come to San Francisco, the head- 
quarters of Californians Inc., a non- 
profit organization of citizens and 
institutions interested in sound devel- 
opment of the State. Some of the most 
beautiful suburban districts in Califor- 
nia adjoin this great port, the metrop- 
olis and trading center of the Great 
Valley and of the many garden valleys 
of the Coast Range. 

Californians Inc. will give you every 
possible assistance when you arrive, 
and aid you in planning your trips or 
choosing your home. Mail the coupon 
today for the illustrated, free booklet, 
“California, Where Life Is Better.” 
Every statement in it is authoritative, 
and it tells a story you should know. 











140 MONTGOMERY STREET, Room 509 
“California, Where Life 1s Better” 


















with my face feeling like a steam radiator 
I was cured of Billy. 

After I got to my room and put on my 
pajamas and had a smoke I felt better 
and cooler, and sat down and wrote a 
long letter to Violet, not mentioning Billy, 
of course, but saying more about love and 
less about business than usual. I seemed 
to see Violet’s hands, with their slim white 
fingers, stretched toward me, and in my 
mind I began to arrange things for a visit 
home, wondering if I could afford to bring 
Violet back with me. She didn’t write 
often. Sometimes her letters were fewer 
than the smart little business notes from 
the ranch, written on dad’s old wabbly 
typewriter by Priscilla, but when a letter 
from Violet came—perfumed—it was 
sweet in all ways. Anyway, things were 
working out all right. The Wonder 
Woman had seen trouble ahead, and 
probably this little spitfire of a Billy was 
it. The trouble was gone; I had done my 
duty and kept my eye on my guiding star, 
so our happy ending couldn’t be very far 
beyond the skyline. 
































































THE next morning was middle Septem- 
ber, with the first whiff of frost in the air. 
It seemed to me that a clean wind from 
my old high country had come to town 
and blown away the sticky, river-bottom 
summer and the city smells of hot asphalt 
and gas. I went out stepping high and 
when I reached the office, after jollying 
all my acquaintances in the halls, the first 
letter I saw on my desk was addressed in 
Violet’s hand. I tore it open, standing 
by the window and whistling. Then I 
quit whistling and sat down, spreading the 
letter out on my desk. 

“sorry, so sorry, if this is a deep dis- 
appointment to you—sad mistake for us 
to think of each other except as friends— 
ideals as far apart as the poles—Delos 
Hopkins—poor but an artist soul—long 
engagement but final union of sympathy 
and understanding—I hope this will not 
blight your life.” 

It wasn’t a nice letter to get on such a 
morning. My guiding star went out like 
the ball from a Roman candle, leaving 
nothing but a puff of sour smoke. I was 
in the dark. Such a thing dumps some 
men into a bog that they never flounder 
out of; others it kicks upstairs, and that 
was what happened to me. “I hope this 
will not blight your life.” Polite of her! 

She had read such things in some book 
—the disappointed lover going hog-wild 
and finally dying in an alley from a wallop 
over the head with a beer bottle, mur- 
muring the name of his lost love with his 
last alcoholic breath. That sentence of 
hers struck me like the jab of a spur. 

Of all the desires and ambitions that 
men fuss themselves over, the commonest 
is money-making, and that is always left 
whatever else goes. I had been taking life 
too easy in the city, and I cut it out. I 
left the office and went to work on my 
own, outfitted with a lot of new knowl- 
edge and experience. I borrowed all the 
money I could and loaded myself up away 
past the safety point; I dreamed dollars 
when I took time to sleep; I loped up and 
down the West all the next winter, 
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traveling over ticklish ground with all m 
eggs in one basket. But luck was wit 
me right along and not one egg got 
smashed. The weather, the markets and 
the men I dealt with all seemed to be 
working for me, and one summer day I 
walked out of an Omaha bank with the 
most of my worries cleaned up and a 
bunch of money on my hands that I 
didn’t know just what to do with. 

I was beginning to be somebody in 
business. Two or three big men wanted 
me to put myself and my money into a 
company which was almost sure to mean 
that in a few years I would be lolling on 
the cushions behind a chauffeur, with an 
air about me that would make Julius 
Caesar in his iron jumper look like a care- 
free girl child. 

But I was range bred and didn’t hanker 
for that stuff. I was tired, tired of hotels 
and hard-faced men and bawling cattle 
and smelly sheep and the crackling paper 
that meant money. I wanted wide, sunny 
mornings and still, starry, crickety nights, 
and room, and loafing time, and home 
cooking. Worse than that, I wanted to 
see Violet. Mother and Priscilla had 
never mentioned her in their letters, but I 
hadn’t been able to travel fast enough to 
leave the thought of her behind. Any- 
way, I figured it was my clear duty to 
visit my Folks before I got tangled up in 
any new business, though maybe I was 
thinking more of Violet than I was of 
mother when I bought my ticket home. 

The old ranch was about the same, 
except that I had made the folks a present 
of running water and electricity in the 
last year. Dad and his man worked 
round in the same pottery, inefficient way 
that ranchers have since the days of 
Abraham and Isaac, but mother, who 
hadn’t been well, was resting her hands 
for once in her life, reading on the screened 
porch like a lady. Priscilla was still there, 
but when they had heard I was coming 
home, she reckoned she would go back to 
her regular work and wasall ready to leave 
next day when I arrived, It was only fair 
for her to go. She was away above such 
a hired-girl job and had stayed about 
three times as long as she had intended to 
when I hired her, but mother was in 
mourning at the thought of losing her. 
She had come to be almost more a member 
of the family than I was. The folks asked 
her about everything and she was always 
there with an answer—from explaining 
H. G. Well’s notions for mother to telling 
dad when the taxes would come due again. 
It seemed to me that her busy little round 
brown arms and her curly brown bobbed 
head were everywhere in the house at 
once. It was a good home to get back to, 
yet as I sat down to the first supper with 
them I felt as a man in love always does— 
that the most of me was somewhere else— 
and when we got up from the table I said 
that I would take the car and go back to 
town and see about my baggage. 

As I walked up the street I met Violet 
at the bank corner, under one of the street 
lamps of the old town’s new white way. 


“Why, Nels, old friend, I didn’t know 
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The Guiding Star 


you were home again,” she said, and gave 
me the long white hand that I used to 
think about so often. We walked up the 
street together, talking about the new 
street lamps and the paving, while a few 
of the old-timers stared at us a little. 
One of them, old Mrs. Morton, stared 
harder than the rest and said clearly: 
“Good evening, Mrs. Hopkins.” 

It hit me just like that. I might have 
guessed that the wedding had come off, 
for the new lamps showed me that she had 
slumped a little, as girls often do after 
they get married—nothing in particular, 
but like an envelope that you forget and 
carry round in your pocket for a week. 
I was glad we soon passed beyond th 
new lamps and my face was in the shadow. 
Violet finally stopped in front of a little 
old four-room house that wasn’t a bit like 
the stucco bungalow with the tile roof 
that she used to day-dream about. 

“Delos has gone to Big Pine for a few 
days on a job,” she said, “but won’t you 
come up on the porch a while, Nels, and 
tell me about your busy life?” 

I went up, to a porch swing that made 
the flimsy roof creak when I sat down in 
it. Violet sat in a little rustic chair. It 
was a queer-shaped chair and different 
from any of the neighbors’ chairs, as 
Violet would want it, but Hopkins had 
left a row of old paint cans across the end 
of the porch that spoiled the artistic 
effect. The moonlight, striking through a 
scraggy vine in front of us, made her face 
look white and sad. I was mortally sorry 
for her. 

“How’s Delos coming on with his art 
work?” I asked. 

“Why, he’s been too busy to do much 
with it lately,” she answered. ‘Art is 
long, you know, and an artist can’t show 
results as soon as a business man. I hear 
you are getting rich, Nels.” 


DIDN’T want to talk about my own 

luck: it shone too much alongside of 
hers. I knew Delos for a good-for-nothing 
coyote and imagined that at that minute 
he was probably making eyes at some 
waitress in the Big Pine hotel. Violet 
looked so sweet and spiritlike as she sat 
there that it made me crawl to think of 
her belonging to such an animal. 

“Oh, yes; I won a little money,” I said. 
I looked at her in the moonlight, at her 
soft throat and her shining hair—a white 
queen with nothing but a cowshed to reign 
over—and then my tongue kept stuttering 
right along almost without my knowing 
it. “Oh, yes; I got some money, but there 
was something I[ wanted a heap more. I 
lost out on the thing I wanted most, and 
now the money is hardly worth keeping.. 
Why did you do it, Violet, and why can’t 
the mistake be straightened out even 
now?” 

I had her hand by that time, and the. 
warmth of it set me shivering. If she had 
cried I should have carried her away that 


night; if she had squared off and boxed my 


ear F should have worshiped her. But 
she giggled—just a little simpering giggle. 
when | was daring damnation for her! 
My proposition wasn’t heartbreak to her,, 
nor an insult: it was just a compliment. 
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Dorothea’s parties 


1847 ROGERS 


SIT LVERPLATE 
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are different” 


It wasn’t hard to tell as you 
glanced at Dorothea’s dinner table 
what made her parties so different. 
It was that superb silver service she 
used. Why, the very fact of hav- 
ing the right knives and forks and 
spoons to serve each course with— 
of having enough of them for the 
number of guests she entertained — 
made each meal pass more pleasantly. 
And how much of graciousness and 
ease the exquisite design of that 
silverware did add to the occasion! 
Yes, Dorothea’s silver was complete. 


Does Your Silverware 
Make Entertaining 
Easier? 


NO DOUBT, you, too, have noticed, as you 
were entértained in certain homes, how pleas- 
antly the silverware twinkled at you, how its 
beauty seemed to pervade the atmosphere of 
the meal. And you wished you could be sure 
that your own table service possessed this com- 
pleteness and unquestioned grace. You need 
wonder no longer! It can—easily and at 
small expense! 


In 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate you can 
add to your present tableware at surprisingly 
moderate prices and in whatever quantities you 
desire. Salad forks in the charming Anniver- 
sary pattern cost only $7.00 the half-dozen. 
Other pieces are priced as moderately. ‘There 
are orange spoons, coffee spoons, butter 
spreaders and serving pieces—niceties of the 
well-set table. 

And whenever the need arises, you can 
add to your treasure of ‘1847 Rogers Bros.,’’ 
for leading dealers everywhere carry the newer 
patterns in stock. 


































Send for “HOW 
MUCH SILVER- 
WARE,’’ booklet 
M-44, which outlines 
the table service fam- 
ilies of different sizes 
should have for gra- 
cious, comfortable 
living, every day and 
for entertaining. We 
also furnish hand- 
some illustrations of 
the Anniversary and 
other patterns. In- 
ternational Silver Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


BROS. 


































Salad Fork 
ANNIVERSARY 
PATTERN 
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“Why, Nels!” she half whispered. 
“You mustn’t talk like that. Naughty! 
naughty!” 

I got away from there within three 
minutes, not very gracefully, and drove 
the car down the canon toward the ranch 
in a way that gave everybody I met along 
the ae a glimpse of another world. 
The rush of air through the open wind- 
shield finished what Violet’s giggle had 
begun. I saw things straight and clear 
again, and I didn’t love myself any. My 
folks had come into the county in eighty- 
five and had always held their heads high 
among the best, and now I had smeared 
the family record all up by trying to run 
off with another man’s wife! Every now 
and then something peels a layer off of 
my soul, like onion skin, and I get a look 
at a new me that I never suspected before. 
As I realized that I was a fool capable of 
wasting years in loving a woman who 
could give that kind of a giggle, I stepped 
on the gas again, and in those whirling 
minutes I had less use for myself than ever 
before or since. 

I turned off the graveled highway 
into the ranch road on two wheels, still 
blind mad and driving like a tornado. 
What I struck a minute later I don’t 
know—probably a sand pocket—but all 
of a sudden I was on my stomach in the 
ditch, with the edge of the car body 
pressed down on my shoulder blades so 
tight that I was like a mouse in a spring 
trap. The engine had stopped some way, 
and everything was so still that I could 
hear my choppy breaths as I struggled to 
draw air down an inch or so below my 
Adam’s apple. By the time I had begun 
to wonder if there was anything to be done 
next—except die—I heard the clickety- 
clickety of a loping saddle horse coming 
down the road. It came nearer, the lope 
jarred into a trot and I heard the horse 
blow a long snort as he shied at the over- 
turned car in the moonlight. 

“Hey! I gasped. “Hey! Help here!” 

Somebody came 
running round the 
car and I gave a 
disappointed groan 
as I looked up and 
saw a boy in short 
pants. “Oh, Nels!” 
cried the boy, ina 
girl’s voice. 


The Guiding Star: 


“Priscilla!” I grunted. “Oh, why 
wasn’tit aman? Priscilla, go for dad and 
Jim—quick! .My ribs will—cave in—in 
another minute.’ 

She didn’t answer. She clapped her 
hands to her cheeks, as a frightened 
woman does, and if I hadn’t been so near 
kingdom come I could have sworn at her 
sex. I thought she had lost her head 
completely when she slipped through the 
fence beside the road and I heard her 
running toward the tall skeleton of a 
hay-stacker that was standing in the 
alfalfa field, but presently she scampered 
back, lugging a stick of timber from the 
stacker, and I revised my estimates. 

She found a rock in the ditch and rolled 
it to the car. A fulcrum! Was she a 
woman? In her knickers she looked like 
one of those handsome boys that the old 
kings used to have for pages, but the 
swift grace of her and what Violet would 
call her “‘lines” were beyond any human 
boy. What would Violet do in a fix like 
this? I could still feel the touch of 
Violet’s soft white hand on mine and, as 
I grunted there under the wreck, one 
word matched itself with the thought of 
Violet—flabby! 


Priscilla picked up her timber—a stick , 


of heavy scantling that dad always kept 
with the stacker for repairs—and stuck 
the end of it under the car. She steadied 
it, tested it, increased her leverage two or 
three feet, and then slowly bore down. 

“Now!” she said. ‘Can you make it?” 

I wriggled out and sat down with my 
back against the side of the ditch, 
watching her. Every quick, easy move- 
ment of her had grown interesting in the 
last five minutes. She laughed a little, pant- 
ing, and dropped on one knee beside me. 

“‘How are the ribs by this time?” she 
asked. 

“All right,” I grunted, a little ashamed 
of having made such a fuss. ‘‘But how in 
the world did you happen to be out on the 
road this time of night?” 
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“Why, let’s see,”’ she hesitated. “That 
was a long time ago. Oh, yes; Violet 
Hopkins mailed a dress pattern out to me 
today and asked me to take it to that 
woman who lives on the new ranch down 
the creek—” 

Violet again! “This girl,” the Wonder 
Woman had said, “will lead you to good 
fortune and happy love.” My mind 
flashed back over the last two years. 
Poor Violet! Good old Violet! Every 
time she touched my life, whether it was 
a loving pat or a stinging slap, she helped 
me, whether she intended to or not. 
Mentally I got down on my knees to the 
Wonder Woman. And then I looked up 
at Priscilla. Violet had brought her to me 
in the first place; Violet had sent her to me 
tonight. It’s an awesome thing to look 
squarely into the face of your fate. But 
what a fate! What a sweet, slim, straight 
little fate—straight in soul and mind and 
body! What a jolly little fate, with her 
bright face framed in curls and the flopp 
old Stetson stuck on the back of her head! 
And she was going away on the eight 
o'clock train in the morning. 

“Shoot quick, or die!” said I to my- 
self. 

“What did you say, Nels?” 

“Nothing, but I’m going to say some- 
thing now. I’ve been the champion fool 
of seven states, Priscilla, but I know it 
now, so there’s some hope for me. I love 
you better than any man ever loved a 
woman. Will you marry me?” 

She started back and threw out one 
hand, but I wouldn’t be stopped. I 
didn’t try to touch her+-I wasn’t fit—but 
there, crumpled against the bank, with 
my legs stretched out in the roadside 
sunflowers, in crying earnest I made the 
speech of my life. I didn’t confess my 
sins—I had a hunch that that had better 
come later—but I used all the talking 
points I could think of until my sore ribs 
and lack of language stopped me. 

“Well,” said Priscilla, picking at the 
knee of her knick- 
ers, ‘‘this issudden, 
but you’ve been a 
mighty long time 
about it.” 

And _ her lips 
didn’t feel like 
wilted rose leaves. 
They were alive! 








Compensations 


but he worked when the rheumatism 
wasn’t too bad. To her inquiries, he told 
her that he and Wad were out of work and 
wanted a job. 

“But we can’t afford—” began Mollie. 

Pop Gayley put his bucket of paint on 
the ground. “It’s time somebody talked 
plain to you,” he said. “You can afford to 
fix my wife a hot lunch when she does 
your washing and to ask her to the table; 
and Doc can afford to work fer potatoes 
and turnips. The new doctor’d see us in 
hell first. I tell you Wad and me can 
afford to paint your house.” 

Mollie wiped her eyes on her blue 
gingham apron. 

“T don’t know how to thank you,” she 
began. 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Cook us a fried chicken dinner with 
gravy and hot biscuits,” encouraged Pop. 
“That might do the trick.” 

Number six came puffing into the out- 
skirts of the village. Behind the one 
passenger coach loitered a long line of 
freight cars. 

“Spart—ee, Spart—ee,” sang the brake- 
man. John looked out of the window. 

Gosh, it was good to get back. He 
could almost smell Mollie’s hot dinner. 
Friendly voices hailed him at the station, 
“Hi there, Doc!’ There was real affec- 
tion in their voices; strange he had never 
noticed it before. ‘““There’s Doc!’’ called 
the children as he passed. Truly the 


whole town had taken note of his absence 
This was a real homecoming. 

He almost ran up the street. Why 
what ailed the house? All spick and span 
in fresh white paint it stood. Even the 
fence was painted. 

Mollie in freshly ironed pink gingham 
stood in the doorway. 

“What does this mean?” asked John, 
when he had kissed her. 

“It means,” she answered tremulously, 
“a Christmas present from the town 
people.” 

His arm tightened about her. “Dr. 
Reed drove me to the station in his new 
car,” he said, “but nobody we passed 
spoke to him. I tell you, Mollie, it’s worth 
while to have a whole town your friend.” 
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Designs for Ten Cents 


HE beautiful linen set pictured here is just one of the many attractive patterns 
clearly illustrated and explained in the J. & P. Coats Crochet Book No. 2. 


There are baby caps, collars, brassieres, guest towels, pillows, counterpanes, 
curtain inserts, and a host of other useful, pretty designs that are readily made 
and highly prized by every one. Be sure to use J. & P. Coats Mercerized Crochet 
—it is preferred for its excellent lustre and superior finish. 


If your dealer has not the book, we will 
mail it promptly on receipt of ten cents. 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


Dept. 248, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


Napkin...... 


Beautiful hand-made laces cost only a few cents a 
yard when you use J. &@ P. Coats Mercerized Crochet 


J.8P.COATS ~ 
MERCERIZED CROCHET 


At Leading Stores Everywhere 
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Western Homes 
and Gardens 























CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 

















A charming example of the successful way in which a home and a studio may be combined. One wing is 


given to the workshop of the artist and to his office equipment 


A Studio Home 


HEORETICALLY an artist should 

occupy an artistic workshop; prac- 

tically it is a great advantage to 

him if he does. While the most 
perfectly appointed studio can not make a 
poor artist turn out first-class work, it 
can help a good one to do better. Sur- 
roundings thoroughly in harmony with 
one’s ideals assist the mind to function 
faster, unhindered, and inspire a higher 
quality of work. In addition to this, a 
client who appreciates the beautiful is 
psychologically influenced in favor of the 
artist occupying tastefully finished and 
arranged surroundings. 

Seldom is it the good fortune of any one 
to see his dwelling as sympathetically 
executed in accordance with the design as 
is the one illustrated on this page. It is 
the home and work-shop of a Western 
artist. 

The house is ingeniously planned with 
a driveway through the center. On the 
left are living-quarters, on the right the 
office. The exterior is of rough stucco 
laid with an uneven texture that immedi- 
ately lifts it up out of the twentieth cen- 
tury and places it at a period when plaster 
didn’t have all its life and inherent beauty 
smoothed and beveled and rodded out of 
it. It has a beautifully weathered appear- 
ance, slightly brown in places, olive green 
in others. 

Window cases and all exposed wood- 





work are a dark brown, as is also the front 
door, which is made of five vertical boards 
with V joints painted bright orange red 
inside. 

The roof is beyond a doubt the finest 
example of thatch texture anywhere in 





the vicinity. The craftsman has caught 
the spirit of hand-tied thatch and applied 
it masterfully to irregular edged shingles. 
The roll edges are well executed and the 
rough eave edges—ah, not one man in 
hundreds would have dared do it! To 





A corner of the office. No polished roll-top desk; no swivel chair; nothing machine- 


made in this delightfully unconventional yet practical place of business 
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Percolator Set 
Combi real loveli 
with every-day usefulness. 


What a world of loving, kindly thought 


f, goes into the writing of that name on the 


e f Christmas label! The holly and the bright 
4 






For warmth where you 
want it. This portable heater 
makes an ideal gift. 























ribbon, too, express the pleasure of giving. 
Westinghouse 


oat It will mean all the more if the gift is 


_ Wh wants i i 
a a one really worth while, one that will be a 





Westinghouse Iron 
Beautiful in design and 
finish. It puts real joy into 


— most day. at 
needed ’most every day Famer a 


reminder of you for many years—such as 
the beautiful and useful Westinghouse 
gifts shown on this page. You can hardly 


think of a friend or relative for whom 
these would not be appropriate. 


> 








Westinghouse Waffle Iron 


One of the most popular 
rc gifts. Always use- 


Turnover Toaster 


Makes delicious toast — it ¥ 

even turns it over for you. 
é \ 
e 


Pictures don’t half tell the story, but 


ee ee 


you can see them—and other Westing- 
house Electrical gifts, too—in thousands Peo 
of stores handling the Westinghouse Line. Tonia tome 
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Westinghouse For every home lighting 
Table Stove purpose, Get them by the 
# Its daily uses are many— ‘ carton. 





broils, fries, toasts and grills. "4 WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities ‘ Representatives Everywhere 





Westinghouse Motor 





: An ideal gift, for odd jobs S inghous 
Ne around home— buffing, A Electric Range 
~” grinding, polishing, etc q Cooks by the clock — it 
starts and stops automatically. 


Sse 









Westinghou 
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complete the harmonious ensemble, 
shingles have been painted in soft colors, 
brown blending toward olive and slate 
gray shading into green. 

The garden is mainly cobblestones, with 
a green carpet creeping in crevices over it. 

If offices to your mind are associated 
only with slick, highly polished, roll-top 
oak desks, swivel chairs and dull green 


Western Homes and Gardens 


sectional bookcases, take a look at a 
corner of this delightfully informal office 
and behold a hand-decorated desk with 
honest-to-goodness drop front; a case that 
reminds ‘you of pirate’s buried treasure 
and books comfortably occupying a 
recessed shelf that would have delighted 
William Morris himself. 

Verily, this is not “a house divided 
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against itself” but decidedly in harmony 
with itself, both as to personnel and its 
public and private domains. The interior 


of the living-room to the right of the’ 


structure is strikingly original and charm- 
ing. The high ceiling affords an open 
second-floor balcony reached—you never 
could guess how—by a real ship ladder 
with rope side rail. PrERsis BINGHAM. 





Housekeeping on the Farallones 


CERTAIN skipper who navigates 

the lighthouse tender which carries 

supplies to those sea-bound and 

isolated lighthouses stationed along 
the Pacific coast, calls this group of islands 
the “Far-le-ones.” Say it slowly with a 
long o in the last syllable, and it sounds 
like a sea-bird’s cry—the musical Spanish 
becomes a sound which conveys the idea 
of a lonely island, far away. 

The Farallones (pronounced in Spanish 
Fah-rahl-yo’ness, plural of farallon, mean- 
ing a small pointed island in the sea) are 
three rocky islets about thirty-two miles 
directly west of the Golden Gate entrance 
to San Francisco Bay. The largest one of 
the group, consisting of about one hun- 
dred and twenty acres of crumbling 
granite of volcanic origin, is called South 
Farallon. Controlled by the United 
States Government, it is a lighthouse and 
radio station and a Federal bird preserve. 
Interesting it is, and an object of curiosity 
to many who like to visit out-of-the-way 
places; but it is almost impossible to ex- 
plore the island, as it is a closed preserve. 
During the nesting season a certain part 
is reserved for the gulls and other sea- 
birds who breed here, and no one is 
allowed to set foot on the preserve until 
the mating season is over. No boats are 
permitted to land at any time, except 
those of the Government. The lighthouse 
keepers are, of course, permitted to enter- 
tain their friends from time to time. Hav- 
ing friends in the service it was the writer’s 
privilege to spend two weeks on the island, 
a guest of one of the keepers. 

hirty-two miles and two weeks from 
a grocery; from any kind of a store! It is 
the popular opinion that the inhabitants 
live on fish, wild rabbits and sea-birds’ 





< 
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Thirty-two ocean miles and two weeks from supplies of any sort, but cheer | ame 
you can order a tooth-brush by radio 


eggs. I did not find, however, that fish 
was at all popular as an article of diet. 
Occasionally when the tide was low we 
had mussels, great beautiful orange ones, 
served in their shells, and abalone, whose 
white meat is delicious and tender—if you 
pound it long enough. When they are 
sufficiently crushed you may want to rest 
your good right arm for awhile but the 
result is worth the exercise. 

The inhabitants, who vary from a dozen 
to fifteen persons, live contentedly on 
hens’ fresh eggs, chickens for Sunday 
dinner and often on a week-day; canned 
goods, salt meat, and every two weeks 
fresh meat and vegetables brought from 
San Francisco on the supply ship. Plan- 











The Farallon lighthouse is perched upon the island's highest elevation, due west of 
Golden Gate emtrance to San Francisco Bay 





ning meals is merely a matter of making 
out your bill-of-fare two weeks ahead and 
seeing that the list goes out on the boat 
bringing in the supplies. But if anything 
is forgotten you can send a radio message: 
as for instance one of the keepers broke 
the handle of his tooth-brush—and boat- 
day two weeks away! After trying in 
vain to mend the pieces he was forced to 
send an S. O. S. call for said necessary 
article, which arrived by the next boat. 
here are no springs or wells on the 
island. Water is caught on a cemented 
platform from which it runs into large 
cisterns. If the supply should run short, 
it has to be brought out in barrels on the 
tender. Before the radio era the only 
communication with the mainland was 
by means of the lighthouse supply ship 
and occasional visits from fishing boats. 
The Farallon lighthouse was estab- 
lished in 1855 and the first keeper lived 
within the lighthouse itself, which is 
perched upon the island’s greatest eleva- 
tion, a hill three hundred and sixty feet 
high. Compared with the present settle- 
ment which consists of five families that 
must have been a lonely life indeed. The 
first house built was the present residence 
of the head keeper. It is of native stone 
with walls fourteen inches thick, white- 
washed on the outside and ornamented 
with a red trim. Originally it was just 
four walls and a roof, substantial and 
plain, built to house a Government em- 
ploye, but now it represents a sort of col- 
lective personality; successive inhabitants 
hate added a dormer window, a sun- 
porch, taken out a partition here and 
there. The present occupant being expert 
in the wood-working craft has made dur- 
ing spare moments some really beautiful 
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Each house has its protected garden spot 
of hardy vegetables and flowers 


furniture of redwood burl. With a library 
and phonograph one has in this desert 
island dwelling all the comforts and some 
of the luxuries which modern living de- 
mands. sun-porch commanding a 
“‘million dollar view” of the Pacific, here 
of so much deeper blue than near shore, 
whose huge rollers rising to a height of 
thirty feet before breaking into a mass of 
foam upon the rocks; glorious dawns and 
still more gorgeous sunsets compensate 
for many of the inconveniences of a 
Farallon home. 

The two other houses, assistant keepers’ 
quarters, are comfortable and sunny, 
though of the usual Government type 
built fifty or sixty years ago, and enjoy 
the same magnificent sweep of ocean 
bounded by the horizon and on very clear 
days a misty mirage-like coast line. Each 


»house has its enclosed garden spot pro- 


tected from the salt wind by green shrub- 


bery and wire netting. Little vegetation 
grows, as the soil of decaying granite 
mixed with the pulverized bones of seals 
and fishes, of countless generations, in 
combination with guano, is extremely 
rich and must be neutralized to produce 
a crop. The gardens consist of a few 
hardy vegetables and plants, including 
the irrepressible geranium whose amazing 
vitality seems to thrive on the constantly 
blowing salt-laden breeze. 

But though the Farallonians do not 
boast lawns and flower beds they possess 
already planted and arranged for their 
pleasure, without so much as a hand’s 
turn of labor on their part, the rarest and 
most beautiful of sea-gardens displaying 
a wonderful variety of marine life. At 
low tide many caves and grottoes worn 
by the pounding of the surf are easily 
accessible and present an appearance of 
dazzling beauty. Here the water lies 
quiet and clear as crystal; rocks of green, 
brown and red furnish a rich background 
for an array of forms and colors that sug- 
gest Aladdin’s enchanted cave. Anem- 
ones, greenish fluffy rings, purple spiked 
sea-urchins, orange and lavender star- 
fish, iridescent shells of abalone and peri- 
winkle; coral fans waving delicate fronds, 
queer interesting sea-weeds of glossy 
green—and all arranged in a pattern of 
harmonious colors which rival in beauty 
and radiance any earthy flower-bed. 

While each year sees more of con- 
veniences and comforts supplied to these 
people who go into exile that other lives 
and other peoples’ interests may be made 
safe, housekeeping on the other half of the 
island—the sea-bird preserve—goes on in 
the same way as in the past thousand 
or possibly hundred thousand years. The 
birds build their nests after the most 
mediaeval architectural style—a few 
sticks and a little dried herbage—rear 
their young, live, eat, fight and die. Out 
on “Saddle Rock” the sea-lions establish 
every spring their popular matrimonial 
bureau where the masculine contingent 
swim down from the cold northern waters 
to find their respective affinities (from 
three to five affinities per each) and start 
housekeeping in their simple and care-free 
way; doubtless they wonder, for these 
creatures are pArecl: Tv curious and ob- 
serving, why humans spend so much time 
and effort, so much work and worry in 
the process of living. 

Ciara Fassett. 





Italian cypresses in a Western garden of formal design 











Since 1839 


kitchen and closet 


On screen, storm-house, 
doors, Russwin Door Checks have proven their 
worth Instant!y adjusted, they canbe applied to 
either right or left hand doors without reversing 
arm or spring. Made in all sizes, metals and 
finishes. 


R USSWIN products in- 

clude every accessory 
in builders hardware that 
contributes to comfort, 
luxury and beauty in every 
style and type of building. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the Russwin specialties: 
Door Checks which oper- 
ate with quiet precision, 
Garage door sets that en- 
able you to house your car 
with the minimum of effort 
—Night latches which give 
you the maximum of safety 
and no repair or replace- 
ment worries. 


All these, of course, in ad- 
dition to Russwin locks, 
door pulls and escutcheons, 
in beautiful period designs 
in all finishes—each stand- 
ing for the Russwin slogan, 
‘The Economy of the Best.” 


‘*To Russwin-ize is to Economize” 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The American Hardware Corporation 
uccessor 


New Britain, Connecticut 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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The choice of a centerpiece for a formal dinner must be made with an eye to perfect harmony 


The Small Accessories of Service 


HE importance of details is no- 

where more apparent than in the 

small appointments of the table. 

The well-chosen design in linen and 
silver, harmonious color in china and the 
flowers or fruit that form the centerpiece, 
an appreciation of balance in table setting 
and arrangement and a feeling for the 
proper adjustment of a suitable service to 
the occasion defines the woman who 
knows how to create the beauties of a 
charming table. These matters are as 
important as the quality of the food or 
the manner of its preparation, and add 
tremendously to its appetizing quality, 
for we eat with our eyes before we satisfy 
our physical appetites. 

The choice of linen for the table is 
governed by somewhat conventional rules 
so far as tablecloths and napkins are 
concerned. Dinner cloths should be of 
the best quality consistent with the size 
of the family purse and should be large 
enough to cover the table and fall well 
below the top on all four sides. A square 
or oblong cloth is preferable even when 
the table is round. Dinner napkins 
matching in pattern come in several sizes, 
any one of which is correct. 

The range of selection for table linen 
lies in the doilies, runners and small 
cloths used for breakfast and luncheon. 


Here color is émployed to advantage 
and embroideries appear. Handwork 
from every land beautifies linen for the 
table for the more informal meals, and 
in some cases the linen itself is also made 
by hand. 


Bulgaria sends a set of heavy blue 


linen embroidered in coarse white cotton . 


in a large conventional design that almost 
covers the big round centerpiece, with 
doilies in two sizes. 

From Mexico comes exquisite spidery 
drawn work in table covers from a yard 
square to sizes large enough completely to 
cover the top of a dining-room table. 
Over a dark polished surface revealing 
the intricate and delicate designs these 
exquisite cloths have a beauty which it is 
difficult to equal in a colored cloth. 

Italy contributes heavy hand-made 
linen runners and square doilies in cut 
work of charming design, especially 
appropriate for use on the refectory tables 
so fashionable at present and suitable with 
any plain and massive furniture. 

‘The Madeira embroideries in eyelets and 
conventional designs are exquisitely neat 
and dainty in appearance, not too expen- 
sive to be consistent with a somewhat 
limited purse and have the advantage of 
laundering beautifully and being able to 
survive frequent trips to the tub. 


The Philippine embroideries are also 
good in white for the same reasons. 

The Orient furnishes the exquisite grass 
linens embroidered in beautiful flower 
designs of chrysanthemums and cherry 
blossoms and the recent importations 
from China of the crossstitch embroideries 
have revealed a blend of color and a per- 
fection of workmanship, guided by an 
imagination that lifts these embroideries 
into the realm of the fine arts. The “Pekin 
Gate” shows that famous portal in all its 
beauty, with a procession of coolies and 
beasts of burden that give color and 
atmosphere through the humble medium 
of the needle, an unusual achievement. 

Glass for the table is of two kinds, the 
glass which will stand the heat of the 
oven for baking purposes and the more 
fragile glass used upon the table. 

The oven glass enables the housewife 
to prepare baked and scalloped dishes 
and, after their cooking in the oven, to 
place them directly on the table, for the 
food so prepared is unusually attractive 
and appetizing in appearance. Some of 
these dishes, especially the casseroles and 
pie plates, have silver holders or con- 
tainers pierced in designs that add beauty 
and distinction to the table. 

Glassware for table use is broadening 

(Continued on page 73) 
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HEREVER you go you find the woman 

with the gift for human relationships. 
The woman who wishes to share all good 
things with others—with husband and chil- 
dren; with neighbors and friends. 


Every child in the neighborhood knows 
her house. He has such good times in it. 


She asks her children’s friends to dance 
around the Christmas tree. Gifts for them 
hang on its branches. 


Mother leads the Christmas party games. 
She prepares for her little guests delicious, 
new and different refreshments. She knows 
many a children’s party goes merrily until the 
food appears. But the sight of the same old 
refreshments served in the same old way— 
that takes the joy out of the party. That is 
‘why she devotes as much thought and care to 


She never says. How I dread children’s parties” 


what she shall serve the children as she does 
to the good things she serves her older guests. 


By her gracious example she teaches her 
boys and girls the great lesson of hospitality 
—that happiness is doubled when shared 
with friends. 


It is such a mother, always ready to help 
the children prepare a luncheon in the kitch- 
en, ora dance in the drawing-room, who finds 
herself nostranger to their pleasures when they 
have grown out of childhood and into youth. 


Mothers everywhere who entertain young 
people or old will appreciate the variety and 
flavor of the unusual dishes in our little book, 
“Salads, Suppers, Picnics.” We will gladly 
send you a copy. Merely write your name and 
address on a postal card. 


FRANCIS H.LEGGETT & COMPANY + NEW YORK 


Premier Salad Dressing 
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ERTAIN traditions 
surround the holiday 
feast to which it is well 
to adhere although it 
may be in a very modern way 
and with the latest touches 
of culinary art. The turkey, 
that bird that Ben Franklin 
thought should have been 
chosen for the national em- 
blem instead of the eagle, 
should of course be given the 
place of honor and form the 
piece de resistance of the meal. 
There aré certain accessories 
in the way of oysters, vege- 
tables and cranberries as well 
as other old favorites that 
should always be accorded a 
place of honor on such an 
occasion. These may be 
elaborated and varied to suit 
the most discriminating taste, 
but to omit them altogether 
from the holiday feast would 
cause real disappointment. 

There is a wide-range of 
choice from which to select 
the first course of the holiday 
dinner, depending largely on 
the part of the country from 
which family traditions have 
been inherited. But all the 
world loves an oystef, so an 
oyster is safe East or West. 
[he Westerner may serve 
oysters for the first course, 
substituting for the eastern 
Blue Point the Olympia 
oyster coming from the pure 
cold waters of Puget Sound, 
where, a miniature copy of 
the eastern cousin, it develops 
a delicious quality and flavor 
unsurpassed by the larger oysters which 
must travel across the country before they 
can be served on Western tables. 

The tiny Olympia oysters are especially 
suited to the oyster cocktail which so 
naturally furnishes the first course of the 
dinner, as their small size is well adapted 
to this form of service. 

In the menu given here all food prod- 
ucts used are native to Western soil, 
which gives to the Western housewife an 
opportunity to celebrate a holiday ob- 
served throughout the country in the way 
that is best suited to her own environ- 
ment and resources. 


Menu 
__ Oyster Cocktail Olympia 
Spanish Soup with Wafers Ripe Olives 
California Waldorf Salad 
Roast Turkey with Walnut Stuffing 
Mashed Potatoes Stuffed Onions 
Turnips in Lemon Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly Celery 
Plum Pudding a la Mode with Sauce 
Coffee 


Oyster Cocktail Olympia 
34 cup Olympia ¥ teaspoon Tabasco 


oysters sauce 
34 cup tomato V4 teaspoon Worces- 
catsup tershire sauce 
1 tablespoon lemon _ teaspoon salt 
Juice 2 tablespoons grated 


horseradish 


Mix the catsup, lemon juice, Tabasco, 
Worcestershire, salt and horseradish and 
chill thoroughly. Remove any particles 
of shell from the oysters, divide them into 
6 cocktail glasses and pour sauce over 
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their up-to-the-minute cocktail glass 


THE WESTERN 
HOLIDAY DINNER 


them. Set each one in a glass bowl of 
crushed ice and serve. 
Spanish Soup 
4 cups tomatoes 2 teaspoons salt 
1 small onion 1 teaspoon sugar 
1 piece bayleaf 2 tablespoons fat 
2 whole cloves 3 tablespoons flour 
2 tablespoons lg teaspoon soda 
chopped green or 1 tablespoon Worces- 
red chile pepper tershire sauce 
Bring the tomatoes, onion which has 
been sliced, bayleaf, cloves, salt, sugar 
and chile pepper to the boiling point and 
cook until tomatoes are soft, about 5 min- 
utes. Then rub through a coarse strainer, 
measure and add enough water to make 
4 cups of the liquid. Add the soda. Melt 
the fat, add flour and stir until it has 
slightly browned, then add the liquid and 
bring to the boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly. Add Worcestershire and keep 
hot in double boiler until ready to serve. 
Strain into soup dishes. 
California Waldorf Salad 
1 cup diced apples 2 tablespoons lemon 
1 cup diced celery juice 
1% cup shredded 4 tablespoons olive 
almonds oil 
14 cup seedless 3 tablespoons cur- 
raisins rant or other red 
2 teaspoons jelly 
powdered sugar 1 red pimiento and 1 
14 teaspoon salt green pepper 
4% teaspoon paprika Lettuce 
Cover the raisins with cold water and 
allow to soak at least 30 minutes. Drain 
and dry thoroughly. Mix with the apples, 
celery and almonds. Mix the sugar, salt, 
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Olympia oysters preserve the tradition of the first course in 
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paprika and lemon juice, add 
the oil and jelly and beat 
until smooth. Mix with 
salad ingredients and serve 
on lettuce. Cut tiny circles 
of red pimiento and strips 
and leaf shapes from the 
pepper to use as a garnish 
imitating holly. 

Roast Turkey with Walnut 

Stuffing 

10 to 12 lb. turkey 

lg cup butter 

¥4 cup flour 

14 teaspoon salt 

\4 teaspoon pepper 

2 cups boiling water 

4 tablespoons melted butte: 

Walnut stuffing 

Dress the turkey, fill with 
walnut stuffing and _ truss 
Cream the one-half cup of 
butter, add salt, pepper and 
flour gradually, creaming well 
together. Rub the entire 
surface of the turkey with 
the mixture. Place in a large 
roasting pan and put into a 
hot oven of 550° F. When 
the turkey has turned a light 
brown reduce heat to 400° 
and continue roasting. Baste 
every 20 minutes with the 
melted butter added to the 
boiling water. Allow about 
30 minutes cooking to the 
pound for a young turkey 
and 45 minutes if the bird is 
old. The long slow cooking 
will make the meat tender 
and develop a delicious flavor. 
Make gravy by thickening 
liquid in pan and if desired 
add the chopped  giblets 
which have first been boiled until tender. 


Walnut Stuffing 


34 cup butter or 14 teaspoon pepper 
butter substitute 1 teaspoon onion 


Sie 





3 cups dry bread juice 
crumbs 1 cup finely chopped 
lg teaspoon ground California  wal- 
sage nuts 
11% teaspoons salt V4 cup finely chopped 
celery 


Melt the butter, add the crumbs and 
stir until they have delicately browned. 
Add the sage, salt, pepper, onion juice, 
walnuts and celery and mix thoroughly. 


Cranberry Jelly 


4 cups cranberries 


2 cups sugar 
2 cups hot water 


Y4 teaspoon almond 
flavoring 


Cook the cranberries and hot water for 
10- minutes. Add sugar and cook 10 
minutes longer. Cool slightly, add almond 
flavoring and pour into serving dish to 
chill. 

Turnips in Lemon Sauce 
3 cups diced turnips 
Boiling salted water 
3 tablespoons butter 


1 teaspoon paprika 
3 tablespoons lemon 
juice 


Cut the raw turnips in quarter-inch 
dice. Cook in a large quantity of boiling 
salted water until tender and drain. 


Cream the butter until soft, add paprika 
and lemon juice and mix thoroughly with 
the hot turnips. Add more salt to taste 
if necessary. 
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Stuffed Onions 
1 teaspoon salt 


6 large onions 
l% teaspoon pepper 


21% cups soft bread 


crumbs 14 cup milk 
3 tablespoons butter, 1% cup grated cheese 
melted 


Peel the onions, being careful not to 
break the outside layer just beneath the 
skin. Cook in a large quantity of boiling 
salted water for 30 minutes and drain 
thoroughly. With a sharp knife cut a 
slice from the stem end of each onion and 
remove the inside without breaking 
through the outside layers of the onion. 
Chop the part removed, add crumbs, 
butter, salt and pepper and refill. Sprinkle 
with cheese and place in a shallow greased 
pan. Bake in a moderate oven at 350° 
until onions are tender and cheese has 
browned. 


Plum Pudding a la Mode 
1 cup soft bread 4 cup sugar 
crumbs ¥ cup flour 
15 cup finely 4 teaspoon cinna- 
chopped suet mon 
1 cup seedless raisins 14 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 cup finely 4 teaspoon cloves 
chopped prunes 4 teaspoon allspice 
15 cup chopped ¥4 cup milk 


_ walnuts 2 eggs 
1¢ cup finely sliced 1 quart brick vanilla 
citron ice cream 


14 teaspoon salt Cream Pudding Sauce 


Mix the crumbs, suet, raisins, prunes, 
nuts and citron. Sift flour, salt, sugar and 
spices together and add. Add milk and 
eggs beaten until light. Butter a pudding 
mold, dredge with sugar and pour in the 
mixture. Cover tightly and steam for 
3 hours in boiling water. To serve put a 
slice of the ice cream on serving plate, on 
this place a slice of pudding and over all 
pour the sauce. 


Cream Pudding Sauce 

¥ teaspoon vanilla 
flavoring 

1 cup whipping 
cream 

2 stiffly beaten egg 
whites 


2 egg yolks 

11% cups sugar 

34 cup hot water 

14 teaspoon lemon 
flavoring 


Boil the sugar and water without stir- 
ring until it spins a thread when dropped 
from the tip of a spoon. Beat the egg 
yolks until light and pour the syrup slowly 
on to them, stirring constantly and con- 
tinuing to stir until partially cooled. Just 
before serving add the flavoring and fold 
in the cream which has been beaten until 
thick, also the beaten egg whites. 

It is possible to vary the menu in many 
ways. A fruit cup in this land of fruits is 
always an attractive first course and one 
that stimulates the appetite for all the 
good things to follow. The oysters may 
be used in the soup instead of the cocktail, 
and still sustain the tradition of oysters at 
the holiday feast. The salad may be of 
vegetables with a French dressing instead 
of fruit with a mayonnaise, while the 
housewife may enjoy a stufiing for her 
turkey that adds the sweet delicious flavor 
of the prune to the savory spices already 
in use. 

Pumpkin pie is an item seldom over- 
looked in the real New England dinner 
and it frequently occurs that the ice 
cream is made at home, in which case the 
delicious recipe given here will make a 
suitable close to the typical Western 
holiday dinner. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURNISHING YOUR LIVING ROOM WILL BE FOUND IN OUR BOOK—‘‘BETTER HOMES” 


A Furnishing Plan 


That fits the Moderate Income—Perfectly 


That a home of charm, individuality, 
and livable comfort, reflecting that 
which is best in modern furniture 
design, is well within the means of the 
average income is now an accepted fact. 


The modern idea tends not to total 
refurnishing, but to the more sensible 
gradual replacement; the transition 
from commonplace to accepted good 
taste and distinction being effected by 
degrees. 


The Karpen booklet—sponsored by one 
of America’s foremost decorators— 
explains the method in detail, both by 
word and illustration. 


The art of harmony in pieces 


Charmingly illustrated are a _ large 
number of room plans, each portraying 
actual pieces which are available. You 


/ KARPEN \ 


Guaranteed \ 
onstruction 


;€ i] 
FURMEEURE :] 


This nameplate on every piece 
of Karpen furniture. 
Look for it. 


S&S KAR PEN. & BeR © S. 
801-811 So. Wabash Ave. 37th and Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fibre, 


Reed and Cane Furniture, and Windsor Chairs 


KARPEN 


select the room of your ideals, then 
Start piece by piece, without purse 
strain, to acquire it. 

No heavy expenditure at one time is 
required—you transform your home 
apace with your income 


We published this book for families who 
love beautiful furniture, just as we our- 
selves love it, so as to bring the home 
ideal within their means 

Beautiful Karfen designs 
In your city there is a Karpen dealer. 
He will be glad to work with you in 
meeting your ideas. 
Fine designs, expert craftsmanship, the 
very best of materials, the superlative 
in upholstering—all you will find in 
every piece of Karpen furniture. 


Coupon below will bring 
you our book of 
“Better Homes” 


Modern and practical decorative 
schemes for the hall, living room 
and sun room. One of the most 
valuable books on this subject ever 
published. 





S. KARPEN & BROS. F-12 
801-811 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York 


Please send me free and postpaid a copy of 
your book, ‘Better Homes,” with hall, living 
room and sun-room plans 


POG se foe tas 2a 


ONIN... 0: sigs: mtn aventitaes dia 


Cay. .:. 
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/ Y 
do you pay for your 
breakfast all day long: 











The woman in the home, no less than the 
woman in business, can ill afford a break- 
fast drink that gives her “nerves” instead of 
nutriment. Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate 
has everything a woman needs in her morn- 
ing cup. Fragrance! Flavor! Strength! 
“Drink to your own health with Ghirar- 
delli’s”—every morning! 





SS 


GHIRARDELLI’S 


CHOCOLATE 
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a | Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
EARAKINE | Mothers Rest 


Softens the wax. All drugstores, or by mail After Cu ticura 


—50c. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, Mich. Scap, Ointment, Talcum, She everywhere, For samples 
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guns, etc. Lubricates, pre- 
vents rust. Ne color, = 
stain orodor. Will not 
Se gum. Fine polish for 
ae | omen cases, automo- 
v iles, etc. Buy Nyoil 
of your dealer or write 


PYRE —W.F. NYE, New Bediord, Mass. 


“Patent” Barley 
In the case of young children it is very beneficial 
in preventing theclottingof milk in the stomach, 
and is readily digested. 
For sale by druggists and grocers 
FREE Write for booklet of in- 
terest to Mothers and Ex- 

, & aes Mothers. Address Dept. B.P. 138. 
Walter S. Gray Co., 1054 Mission Street, San Francisco SHER ee fete Se tin ll 
Southern California Music Co.,.808 So. Broadway, Los Angeles Los Angeles—Portland—Seattle—S 

















Menu 
Golden Fruit Cup 
Olympia Oyster Soup Ripe Olives 
Salad Melange Supreme 
Roast Turkey with Prune Stuffing 


Mashed Potatoes Stuffed Onions 
Turnips in Lemon Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly Celery 


Pumpkin Pie 
Frozen Fruit Pudding 
Coffee 
Golden Fruit Cup 
1 cup sliced canned 1 cup sugar 


apricots 2 tablespoons finely 
4 oranges chopped crystal- 
¥g cup drained lized ginger 
crushed _pine- 1 dozen maraschino 
apple cherries 


The apricots should be drained before 
they are measured. Peel and cut the 
oranges in pieces, discarding all the white 
membrane and saving all the juice that 
drains from them. Add the juice to the 
sugar. Mix the fruits, pour juice and 
sugar mixture over them and arrange in 
small glasses, garnishing. each with some 
of the cherries. Put in a cold place untii 
ready to serve. 

Olympia Oyster Soup 


1 quart rich milk 1 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons butter 14 teaspoon white 
1 pint oysters pepper 


Put milk over the fire preferably in a 
double boiler. When heated to the boiling 
point add butter and when this is melted 
put in the oysters and seasoning. Leave 
over the fire until the oysters are thor- 
oughly hot and the edges well curled. 
Serve at once in hot soup plates. 

Salad Melange Supreme 


2 ripe tomatoes Crisp leaves of 
2 green peppers lettuce 
1 alligator pear French dressing 


Peel and chill the tomatoes. Cut slices 
from stem ends of peppers and cut them 
in rings, discarding the seeds. Peel the 
pear, cut in half and remove the pit. 
Arrange lettuce on individual salad plates. 
Slice the tomatoes and the pear and 
arrange slices on lettuce. Garnish with 
pepper rings and pour French dressing 
over all. This salad should be prepared 
just before it is to be served and all ingre- 
dients should be thoroughly chilled. 


Pumpkin Pie 
114 cups pumpkin 14 teaspoon salt 
1 cup milk 4 teaspoon ginger 
2 eggs l4 teaspoon nutmeg 
34 cup sugar 2 tablespoons 
1 teaspoon cinnamon molasses 


Mix the pumpkin and milk and heat in 
a double boiler. Beat the eggs, add sugar, 
salt, spices and molasses. Mix thoroughly 
and add the hot milk and the pumpkin 
mixture. Pour into a pastry lined pie pan 
and put into a hot oven of 500° for 10 
minutes. Then reduce the heat and bake 
about 30 minutes longer or until pie filling 
is firm in the center. The heating of the 
pumpkin and milk before adding to the 
egg mixture prevents the pie filling from 
soaking the crust. This makes sufficient 
filling for one large pie. 

Nesselrode Pudding Western Style 





4 cup seeded 14 cup shredded Cali- 
raisins fornia almonds, 
4 cup crushed blanched 
pineapple 4 egg yolks 
Yy .. chopped ¥4 cup granulated 
alifornia wal- sugar 
nuts ¥4 teaspoon vanilla 
2 tablespoons lemon 4 cup sifted pow- 
juice dered sugar 
2 cups thin cream or 2 cups whipping 
i cream 
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Cover the raisins with cold water and 
boil gently until water entirely cooks 
away. Then chop them and mix with 
pineapple, nuts and lemon juice and allow 
to stand in a cold place while preparing 
the cream. Heat the thin cream or milk. 
Beat the egg yolks, add a few grains of 
salt and the sugar and hot milk or cream. 
Cook in double boiler over boiling water, 
stirring constantly until thick like a cus- 
tard. Cool, add vanilla and freeze to the 
consistency of a mush. Beat the thick 
cream until stiff, add the powdered sugar 
and fold into frozen mixture. Add the 
fruit and nut mixture and when well 
mixed pack in a mold. Cover tightly and 
bury in ice and salt for 2 hours. The salt 
and ice should be arranged in alternate 
layers. This should be frozen hard on the 
outside when removed from the mold but 
slightly soft in the center. Garnish with 
additional whipped cream and candied 
cherries. 


Prune Stuffing 
15 cup prunes ¥ teaspoon 
3¢ eup hot prune cinnamon 
liquid Few grains of allspice 
2 cups soft bread 1 tablespoon lemon 
crumbs jul 


juice 
2 tablespoons melted 

butter 

Soak the prunes over night in cold 

water to cover. Cook in same liquid until 
tender but not soft. Drain, reserving 
liquid to moisten dressing. Remove pits 
from prunes and cut the fruit in pieces. 
Mix with crumbs, seasonings and lemon 
juice and moisten with butter and prune 
liquid. Use for chicken, turkey or 
domestic duck. 


34 teaspoon salt 
\¢ teaspoon pepper 


The Small Acces- 


sories of Service 
(Continued from page 68) 


its scope considerably. Glass soup dishes 
are among the recent comers, with many 
advantages to their credit besides their 
novelty. If the service plate beneath the 
soup plate is unique in design and has 
interesting color this is plainly visible 
through the glass of the soup plate, whose 
only decoration is an etched pattern of a 
delicacy that does not hide the plate 
beneath. 

Glass salad plates are also attractive, as 
the salad itself is usually both colorful and 
decorative and looks best against a 
neutral background. 

Fruit cups are usually served in glasses 
with stems of some length, varying from 
one inch to three or four, but as the stem 
lengthens the cup broadens into a saucer 
shape and becomes more shallow to give 
grace to the glass as a whole. 

Stemmed water glasses or goblets are 
usually considered more formal than 
tumblers and are more frequently chosen 
for use with dinner where a distinction is 
made, while the tumblers are preferred for 
breakfast or luncheon. 

Fruit cups and fish cocktails are fre- 
quently served in small glasses which are 
set in a larger stemmed glass and sur- 
rounded with cracked ice. Similar 
glasses, large enough to contain grape- 








—and just as safe. 


little fingers. 








Christmas Morning 
—and a Majestic Electric Heater 


OMPANIONS in joy—companions in health 
—Majestic Electric Heaters spread the gospel 
and cheer of ‘‘Companionable Warmth”’ to every 
corner of every room—just as cheer and good-will 
pervade the very atmosphere on Christmas morning. 


Majestic Heaters are just as much at home with 
Mother and Dad as in the nursery with the children 


The big, wire guard and an 


ever-cool back protect clothing and inquisitive 


Go and see the new Majestic at your local dealers. 
Be sure to look for the name—‘‘Majestic’’— it 
is the pioneer portable heater and best. 


Majestic Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY 


MAJESTIC 


Electric Heaters 


‘‘Provide Companionable Warmth for Everyone’’ 











Combination Stand 
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Complete $622 


Rock-A-Bye 
For Baby 


Swing can be placed in any 
part of the house, porch or 
Stand of white en- | 
ameled wood and swing of | 
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"im white washable duck. At | AS only 25c for this 3 piece buffet set. 
-%& dealers or by express. | eS SEs LLINGBOURNE’S 
SEND FOR CATALOG of | ae aye 

nursery accessories. | NW Artificial Silk Embroidery Floss 
. ‘hip has the beautiful finish and lasting sheen 
Perfection Mfg. Co. } | iy: fof silk. Buffet set is stamped on white 

inen finis skin, size 12” x 36”. Sen 
S win g N O. a 4 7OT. LOUIS MO. } for your special bargain outfit today. 
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Give Her Leisure Hours 
And Happier Days — 


7 








with a Grand Prize 


il —_ a Vacuum Cleaner 





For wife, mother or daughter, no gift 
can be more appropriate. Beyond the 
affectionate regard it expresses, its 
helpful service will be a constant, 
daily reminder of your thoughtfulness 


There are no more discouraging tasks than those which must daily be performed by countless 
wives, mothers and daughters, in their endless routine of home-keeping. Yet nothing is more 
needless—when it is so easy to own a Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Her Drudgery is Ended 
Only a fraction of the time and effort is required when the Eureka is used. By means of its 
powerful suction, and ingeniously designed sweep-action brush, rugs and carpets are cleaned 
through and through without taking them up from the floors 
With its complete attachments, which require only seconds to apply, mattresses are renovated 
right on the beds; portieres and hangings are made immaculate; upholstered furniture is kept 
bright and new; dust and dirt are easily removed from cushions, clothing, baseboards, radiators, 
etc. There's almost no end to the Eureka’'s helpfulness 
Eureka’s High Quality Is Internationally Accepted 
Time after time, the Eureka has been awarded the Grand Prize in international competition. 
In fact, its consistent leadership has caused it to be universally known as *“The Grand Prize 
Cleaner.” Thousands of Eurekas have given year after year of service with no more attention 
than a semi-annual oiling. Nearly a million housewives testify to their simplicity and reliable 
operation 
The Cost is Moderate— Payments Easy 
The cost of the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner is so moderate that no wife or mother should be without 
it. And if you like, it can be paid for on savings of only a few cents a day. 
Call at the store of the nearest Eureka dealer. We will gladly furnish his name, if you do not 
know it. Permit him to show you how highly efficient and useful the Grand Prize Eureka is 
Ten minutes will satisfy you 
No Gift Duplicates Eureka Advantages 
Think what the Eureka would mean to your wife, mother or daughter—not only at the moment 
—but for years to come 
It is a gift that endures, and causes appreciation to grow keener with every task it lightens and 
every hour it saves. The buoyant health and happy hours it makes possible, are beyond estima- 
ting. Give her a Eureka—and enjoy the constant thanks your thoughtfulness will deserve. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
Detroit, U. S. A. 
Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ont.; Foreign Branch 
8 Fisher Street, Holborn ,London, W.C.1, England 
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delightful chill that is part of the appeal 
of any appetizer. 

Finger bowls once so popular have 
somewhat lost cast in the last few years, 
the assumption being that well-mannered 
persons do not soil their hands while eating, 
However when fruit is served finger bowls 
are still in use and glass is the preferred 
material. The water should be slightly 
warm and a fragrant leaf or flower is an 
artistic touch that is always attractive. 

The centerpiece for the table should 
suit itself to the occasion, the hour and 
the genera! color scheme, or it may be the 
keynote of the room and the table, the 
other decorations taking their tone from 
this central point. 

At breakfast, luncheon or supper, the 
informal meals of the day, the centerpiece 
should be low and simple, in harmony 
with the service and the table setting. 
bowl of blossoms in season, a flat dish 
of fruit, two or three very perfect flowers 
with a spray of fern in a slender vase that 
does not form an obstruction, are al! 
delightfully informal and add a bright 
note of color. If colorful doilies or cloth 
are used, flowers should be chosen that 
harmonize, or if the color appears in the 
decorations on the china, here again there 
is an opportunity for using the same color 
in the table decoration no matter how 
simple it may be. 

wo very common garden flowers or 
even wild flowers used together in table 
decoration produce charming effects. 
Pansies and forget-me-nots, cornflowers 
and calendulas, or buttercups and daisies 
suggest themselves as combinations that 
will fit in with almost any plan of decor- 
ation successfully without any hint of 
elaboration which should always be 
avoided when the occasion is informal. 

For a dinner table, especially when 
entertaining and the arrangement is 
formal, a more elaborate plan may be 
carried out. Conversation round a dinner 
table is usually confined to one’s imme- 
diate neighbors on right or left so that the 
centerpiece may be as high as is necessary 
to form a graceful balance to the length 
of the table. Color is always a consider- 
ation, but as the linen at dinner will 
always be white a greater indulgence is 
allowed. It is well to remember that 
many flowers close at sundown or under 
artificial light and that the brighter colors 
are paler at night. 

Candles on a dinner table add charm 
and an air of festivity besides being a 
softer, pleasanter light than electricity. 
Four single candlesticks of glass placed 
in a square about the centerpiece are good, 
or if the table is long and narrow a two- 








or three-branched candlestick at either 
end of the centerpiece makes a better 
balance. A supper table with a row of 
candlesticks down the center, one very 








tall candlestick in the middle and three 
single candlesticks at each end, each one 
shorter than the last and placed about six 
or eight inches apart is a novel and 
interesting arrangement, forming in effect 
a seven branched candlestick. 

Within the last few years fruit center- 
pieces, because of their beautiful color 
combinations and charming outlines, 
have come into great popularity. Also 
artificial fruits can now * found in many 
shops that so clearly imitate the real that 
it is difficult to distinguish them from the 
products of orchard and vine. 
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The general service of the dinner is too 
well known to need further discussion but 
some of the smaller points may be of 
interest to the woman who wishes to keep 
abreast of the latest thought in such 
matters. 

The canape which opens the dinner 
nowadays may be served in many dif- 
ferent ways and at least two places, the 
living-room or the dining-room, according 
to its nature. If an appetizing beverage 
precedes the dinner this is usually passed 
to each guest in the living room just 
before dinner is announced. With this 
may be served a cracker, a square of 
toast or an open-faced sandwich. Usually 
these are spread with sardines, caviare or 
anchovies as best arousing and stimu- 
lating the appetite for the good things to 
follow. Canapes of this kind are passed 
to each guest and eaten from the fingers 
without plate, fork or napkin. If the 
canape 1s served in the dining-room it is 
usually of a more elaborate nature; it is 
served on a plate of dessert size set on a 
service plate and may be eaten with any 
small fork. 

If after-dinner coffee is served in the 
living-room a small table or tea-wagon 
should accommodate the tray so that 
everything may be easily removed when 
the guests have finished. Any remainder 
of the recent feast is unpleasant and 
untidy when there is no longer any desire 
for its presence. 


Uncle Rody 


(Continued from page 52) 


behind the old clock. Now close to the 
top. Now— 





Mr. Jonquil looked up at the top of | 


the clock and there, peeping over the | 


edge at him, was a mouse—an old mouse, 
surely, for his whiskers were gray and his 
fur was long and his little eyes looked 
squarely at Mr. Jonquil and twinkled. 
Surely this was an Uncle Rodent, and 
nothing like a writer sitting at a desk 
could scare him! 

Mr. Jonquil looked into Uncle Rody’s 
twinkling eyes, and then began rubbing 
his own. What was this? A soft, comfy 
light was sifting through the room. The 
photographs on the mantel and in their 
frames were coming to life, were stretch- 


ing, and smiling—and even speaking! | 


There was the sound of voices; gentle, 
pleasant voices—not a bit ghostly! His 
own voice—as it used to be. And the 
voice of Rose—as it used to be! 

Mr. Jonquil in surprise looked about 
the room, and then back at the mouse. 
Another surprise! Uncle Rody was 
growing bigger. Already he was as big as 
a cat, and still growing. And there was a 
hat on his head—a beaver! And a brown 
velvet coat with long tails, and brown 
silk breeches. And a white silk waistcoat, 
surmounted by a white neck-scarf. And 
a gold-headed cane. And now on Uncle 
Rody’s nose appeared a pair of gold 
spectacles, which gave him a very wise as 
well as a very whimsical look. 

Mr. Jonquil twisted his chair round 
toward the clock. “Good evening, Uncle 
Rody,” said he pleasantly. “And what 








For that room 
that is always cold 


VERY house, outside the 

trop.cs, has a room that 

is slow to warm up. It may be 

on the north side; it may have 

too small a radiator; it may be 
draughty. 

When you want this room 
heated, a Florence Oil Heater 
will make it warm in a few 
minutes. That curved fire 
bowl is not alone a beauty fea- 
ture. It gives extra heat-radi- 
ating surface from which genial 
warmth fairly shimmers forth 
into the room. 


Heat Plus Beauty 

The Florence Oil Heater is 
made in three beautiful finishes 
including turquoise blueenamel. 
It can be placed in the finest 
furnished room and yet not in 
any way detract from the 
beautifulness of the room. 


An indicator that is readily 
accessible to the eye tells ata 





CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE Cv. 
572 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Tank 
Water Heaters, Florence Baking Ovens, 
Florence Gas Room Heaters 
Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, 
San Francisco — Los Angeles 
M. Seller & Co., Seattle — Spokane — Portland 
Strevell-Patterson Hardware Co., Salt Lake City 
DISTRIBUTORS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 





glance when refilling is _re- 
quired. The Florence is easy 
to keep clean, and is made as 
strong as a kitchen range. 


See the Florence at any De- 
partment, Furniture or Hard- 
ware store. Write us for 
descriptive booklet. 
















FLORENCE 


OIL HEATERS 
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Crossroads of Conversation 


Could the telephone directory in the hands of each 
subscriber be revised from hour to hour, there would be 
no need for the information operator. But even during 
its printing and binding, thousands of changes take 
place in the telephone community. New subscribers 
are added to the list. Old ones move their places of 
business or of residence. 


Though their names are not listed on the directory, 
these subscribers must be connected by the highways of 
speech with all others in the community. To supplement 
the printed page, there must be guides at the crossroads 
of conversation. 


Such are the information operators, selected for their 
task because of quickness and accuracy, courtesy and 
intelligence. At their desks, connected with the switch- 
boards in central offices, they relieve the regular, opera- 
tors from answerirg thousands of questions about 
telephone numbers that would otherwise impede the 
rendering of service. If they are unnecessarily asked 
for numbers already in the directory, service is retarded. 


“Information” stands for the most complete utilization 
of telephone facilities. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
and all directed toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 








_ Order 


for . eo ily od ae a of belt 10 pkt. for heavy articles 
Jealers: Write for details of 3 doz. assortment, Cc. $.5, “eS ‘ Sc 
—— R. M. GLOVER MFG. CO., Dept. 23 MOORE saedtaninanameeeamied 
1040 Wayne St., Detroit, Mich. — ° olpaia, Fa. 


ay Glover ¢ | 
= Belt 


A Quality Initial Belt Buckle— beautiful 
hammered nic. silver. Price $1.00. Initial 
belt Chain to match, $1.00. Genuine Cow- 
N hide Black Leather Belt, 75c. 

OW COMBINATION OFFER Allthree, ia fancy gift box $2.50 | 
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Glass Heads--Steel Points 
MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 


Big He'ps for Decorations 
In beautifying halls or booths at Fairs 
or Bazaars, it is an easy task to 
quickly fasten up decorations with 
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is all this that’s going on? It’s most 
unusual, to say the least.” 

“It’s Christmas Eve,” exclaimed Uncle 
Rody. “Had you forgotten that, my 
son?” 

“Christmas Eve? Of course!” said Mr. 
Jonquil. “Didn’t I stay at home from a 
Christmas I ve party tonight to do some 
work?” 

“And well you did, my son,” replied 
Uncle Rody. “Very well you did. For 
I have arranged for you to see something 
that no mortal man has ever seen before. 
Ha, ha! Something unusual, my _ son, 
quite unusual!” 

And Uncle Rody laughed again, and 
pounded on the top of the clock with his 
gold-headed cane. And the photographs 
that had come to life laughed, tov. 
Laughed quietly and pleasantly. 

“Well, upon my word,” exclaimed M: 
Jonquil. ‘There I am as I was at twelve, 
and as I was at sixteen! And there I am 
as I was at college! And look at me on 
the day my first story was printed! And 
there’s Rose! Rose at fifteen—and Rose 
at college—and Rose at home from 
college!” 

Mr. Jonquil’s voice grew very soft. He 
stood up. “I’m glad to see you, Alfred 
and Alfred. And you are very pretty, 
Rose and Rose. How did Uncle Rody do 
all this? Please, I want to know!” 

“Tl tell you, Son-of-the-Moment,” 
exclaimed Uncle Rody. “Ha, ha! I'll 
tell you. Look here, under my feet at the 
clock face, and tell me what you see!”’ 

“I see,” said Mr. Jonquil—‘Why, I 
see a face. The face of an old man. Is it 
Father Time?” 

“Call him what you like, my son. It 
makes no difference. But his real name 
is Memory, and every Christmas Eve he 
and I bring all the photographs to life and 
have a good time. Only, we never before 
let a mortal see us do it.” 

“It’s very kind of you,” said Mr. 
Jonquil. “And may I talk to myself? 
And to Rose?” 

“You may,” said Uncle Rody, “‘pro- 
viding they like you. If they don’t like 
you as you are now they will be sorry and 
will go back to their frames.” 

“Is that possible?” 

“Indeed, yes! You see, my son, we are 
the real people here for this hour—this 
“Night before Christmas” hour that be- 
longs to your Uncle Rodent. This is the 
one mousie hour of the year—and you are 
the outsider! You are a ghost, my son. A 
phantom. If we don’t like you, we will 
call in our Hobgoblins and scare you 


a gl 

“YT understand,” said Mr. Jonquil. 
“From my standpoint, this is all unreal; 
ec you stand, up there, it is all 
real. 

“Very real,” said Uncle Rody. “And [ 
think you are the nicest ghost I’ve ever 
seen on any Christmas F ve. I’m very glad 
you stayed at home. If you had gone to 
that party and delivered over that 
obnoxious contract I’d never, never have 
let you appear at one of my functions!” 
And Uncle Rody stamped firmly on the 
top of the clock with his cane, and scowled 
through his glasses at Mr. Jonquil. 

“My word,” said Mr. Jonquil, and sat 
down and wiped his brow with his hand- 
kerchief. 

“So now,” continued Uncle Rody, “I 
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and Sweetheart as she was. Memory will 
bring back the morning of life for you, 
and you shall hear what yourself-that-was 
thinks of you-as-you-are. Does that dis- 
turb you?” 

“T hope I shall think well of myself,” 
said Mr. Jonquil, rather fearfully. 

“Don’t be too sure Maybe you are 
not the Jonquil you had hoped to be. 
What do you say, youngster?” And Uncle 
Rody pointed a long finger at Jonquil-at- 
Tw elve. 

“T think I’m grand!’ exclaimed the 


" young Alfred-that-had-been. “‘Just look 


at me,” and he pointed at Mr. Jonquil 
where he sat at his desk. “Full dress tie! 
And a mahogany desk. And just see my 
mustache!” 

And Alfred-that-Was smiled proudly at 
Alfred-that-Is, while Uncle Rody pounded 
the top of the clock and laughed in glee. 

“Oh, grand!” exclaimed Uncle Rody. 
“Just grand! Aren’t we proud of ourself! 
Ha, ha! ‘Mustache! Ha, ha! And a 
white tie! Ha, ha! I say, Memory, did 
you hear that?” 

“True to form,” said Memory softly. 
\nd looking up at the face in the clock, 
Mr. Jonquil saw a kindly smile thereon. 

“And now, what have you to say, my 
boy?” asked Uncle Rody, pointing to 
Alfred-at-Sixteen. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said Alfred-that-Was, 
looking at Mr. Jonquil. “I had hoped to 
be in better form at twenty-eight. I’m 
too thin, and I’m pale. I never thought 
that I’d go in for night life. You know, 
I made the track team at prep, didn’t 
I?” and Alfred-at-Sixteen appealed to 
Alfred-at-College. 

“You certainly did,” replied Alfred-at- 
College. ‘And neither you nor I ever 
liked this snappy stuff.” 

And Alfred-at-College took the hand of 
Rose-at-Fifteen and patted it, and she 
smiled sweetly and was happy. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Uncle Rody, and 
laughed till he had to take his specs off 
and wipe them. “Ha, ha! Tell me, my 
son, how do you like talking yourself over 
like this?” 

“Not pleasant, exactly,” replied Mr. 
Jonquil. 

“And now you, my cocky young sir,” 
demanded Uncle Rody, pointing at 
Alfred-the-Scribe. ‘You are twenty-two, 
I believe. You, with your first story just 
printed?” 

“Twenty-two, yes sir,”’ replied Alfred- 
the-Scribe. 

“And engaged to Rose-at-College?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ and Alfred - the - Scribe 
crossed to Rose-at-College and proudly 
stood beside her. “‘And what I want to 
know is, why are we not married?” 

Mr. Jonquil winced. He looked at 
Rose-at-College. How sweet she was. 
Then he looked at Rose-at-Home. Pret- 
tier than ever! And there she sat alone. 
Impulsively he started toward her. 

“Just a minute,” said Memory softly. 
“You may not touch my children. The 
kisses of Memory are sacred. Sit down, 
please.” 

And Mr. Jonquil sat down again. 

“What have you to say to all this, my 
dear?’ asked Uncle Rody kindly. And 
taking off his beaver he bowed low to 
Rose-at-Home. 

“I am greatly troubled,” replied Rose, 
and her clear, steady eyes showed that 





Eight thousand miles 
saved on every trip 


It used to be 13,307 miles from 
New York to San Francisco 
by sea; it is now only 5,262. 


The Panama Canal, which 
seemed such a heavy expense 
when it was built, is an im- 
mense national economy. 


A greater economy because 
of the 1,500 General Electric 
motors which do its work— 
pulling the ships through, 
pumping water, opening and 
closing the locks—all at such 
a little cost. 


To lighten human 
labor, shorten dis- 
tance,and savemoney 
—these are the ser- 
vices of electricity. 
General Electric 
Company makesmuch 
of the apparatus by 
which electricity 
works, and stamps it 
with the monogram 
shown above. 
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You can never be 
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with a service-doubling lap seam. 
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Here is a closed crotch that 
really stays closed. It is 
specially stitched and cut so 
that it always stays in position. 


There’s a lot of comfort in a 
cuff that fits firmly, that is 
made better and stronger, 
that won’t rip from the sleeve. 
NY (| The Hanes Elastic Cuff is 

r guaranteed to be just that sort. 





What looks or feels worse than un- 

derwear that bunches at*the shoe 

tops? The Hanes Elastic Ankle 

never loses its shape even after re- 

peated in always clings 
close. 
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For downright value 
HANES 


can’t be touched 


OU’LL pat yourself on the back when you first pull Hanes on. 
When you feel that fleecy cotton snuggle up to your skin, that 
generous warmth and that perfect tailored fit you'll say that there 
never was an underwear bargain that could compare with Hanes. 
And you'll keep on congratulating yourself every time Hanes 
comes back from the tub. Wash after wash has no effect on Hanes. 
The flat, non-irritating seams never rip. The buttonholes keep their 
shape. The buttons are sewed on to stay. 
Read the five points above that have made Hanes famous. 


Every stitch, every seam, every thread and button of a Hanes suit 
is absolutely guaranteed. 


You'll get the surprise of your life when you price Hanes. 
is underwear value that can’t be beaten. 

Go to your dealer’s. Look over a suit of Hanes. Buy one and wear it. Right 
there is where you will swear off expensive underwear and swear on Hanes. 


You can get shirts and drawers as well as union suits in light, medium 
and heavy weights. If your dealer can’t supply you let us know and we will 
-ee to it that you get what you want. | 


Here 


Hanes comfort and wear for boys: They are the same hard’ wearing 
quality, the same comfort, warmth and perfect fit that goes into the men’s. Two 
weights—medium and heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 years (sizes 20 to 34). 2 to 4 year 
sizes with drop seat. Made also in knee-length and short sleeves. 

HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


New women vege Hames full-cut cphbetie Unsow Suits! 








4=% Speaking of comfort, consider a 
collar that refuses to roll, that 
won’t gap and is made to fit. That’s 
Tailored Collarette. 


“‘anderwear- 
| bound’’ with Hanes Elastic Shoul- 

They fit and give with every 
movement, because they’re made 














she was. “I am sure that I have been 
true to my troth.” 

“You have, child,” declared Memory. 
“Till this very midnight you have waited, 
You are waiting now, back there. You 
are a sweet and true Rose-at-Home this 
very minute.” 

“T am glad,” replied Rose, and smiled 
up at Memory’s kindly white head. 

“What have you to say to that?” 
demanded Uncle Rody, and he looked 
down at Mr. Jonquil as a judge would 
look down from the bench on a very, very 
remiss kind of a man. 

Mr. Jonquil was troubled. He looked 
round the room at the living memories of 
himself, and was ashamed. Then he 
looked at Rose, and at Rose, and at Rose, 
and in his heart came a great hunger. 
“T’ve been blind,” he said sadly. “That's 
all. Just blind!” 

“T’ll say you have,” declared Uncle 
Rody. “Tf you had half the sense of a 
mouse you'd be a man!” 

Mr. Jonquil said nothing. He could 
only bow his head in his hands and shiver! 

“Tm going now,” said Memory. 
“Good-night, my children. I hope to find 
you happier next Christmas Eve.” 

*‘Good-night, Memory,’’ said the 
Alfreds, all standing up together, and 
| “Good-night, Memory,” said the Roses, 


| smiling up at him. 





| ME: JONQUIL, looking at the clock, 
| saw the kindly old face fade from 
| view, and then in its place came a face 
| beautiful beyond compare—a_ glowing 
| face, radiant and eternally young—Fancy 
| herself, the daughter of Father Memory 
and Mother Hope. And Mr. Jonquil 
brightened. The Lady Fancy is always 
| inspiring. She looked like a fairy on top 
| of a Christmas Tree. 
| “Oh! Now I see your face light up 
| wonderfully,” exclaimed Uncle Rody. 
| “Memory means to be kind, but he is a 
| stern old man. He is very set in his ways. 
| Now we have Fancy with us. She is more 
| helpful. She takes after her Mother. 
| She can show you what you’d like to be. 
| She leaves facts to her Father. Or she 
can show you what you ought to be. She 
is a versatile and talented—” 

“Oh, please, Uncle Rody,” exclaimed 
| Mr. Jonquil. ‘Please let her show me 
| what I ought to be!” 
| 
| 
| 


‘Now, I’m coming to my senses,” 
exclaimed Alfred-the-Scribe. 
| “No more night stuff,” said Alfred- 
| at-College. 
| “I'd like a little more color in my face,” 
| said Alfred-at-Sixteen. 
| “Can I go to Congress? Or be Chief of 
Police?” shouted Alfred-at-Twelve. 
And at these, the Lady Fancy only 
| smiled and looked from them to Rose— 


| 


| Rose the slip, Rose the bud, and Rose in 


bloom. 

“T think I know what you want, my 
dear,” said Fancy, and her smile was like 
sweet music and soft lights and gentle 
kisses. 

“Yes,” replied Rose, very softly. And 
in her eyes Mr. Jonquil caught the fleeting 
sweetness of a wonderful dream. 

“Are you ready?” demanded Uncle 
Rody, looking at Mr. Jonquil. “My son, 
will you look now and see what you ought 
to be?”’ 

Mr. Jonquil was sitting back in his 
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chair, his hands on its sides, his chin on 
his chest, and his hungry eyes on Rose-at- 
Home. 

“I think I know what I ought to be,” 
said Mr. Jonquil. “You have shown me 
that very plainly. Please—please show 
me this; can I be what I ought to be?” 

“Ask Fancy,” declared Uncle Rody. 

“You can,” replied Fancy, answering 
without his asking. “And I can help you. 
Oh, I have so much wanted to help you. 
Even more than Memory I am a help to 
men. When they ask mel can help. But 
theydo not always ask. They think 
what they want to be is best. They 
forzet—” 

And just then one soft sweet note sang 
out from the old clock, and the Lady 
Fancy faded from the dial, and the 
Alfreds and the Roses laughed softly and 
spoke in gentle, happy tones and went 
back into their frames and to their places, 
and the light faded, and Uncle Rody 
scampered down the back of the clock— 
and Mr. Jonquil looked up to find himself 
alone at his desk, just as he had been when 
the old clock struck twelve. Alone, with 
no sound save the quiet, easy ‘‘tick— 


cock” of Grandfather Clock. 


OR some moments Mr. Jonquil sat 

quite still, looking vacantly at his desk. 
Chen he slowly straightened and _ his 
eyes noticed the contract all signed and 
ready. Very thoughtfully, he took it 
up and read it, and then he carefully 
tore his signature away from the bottom, 
and reduced it to small bits and dropped 
them in his waste basket. 

He felt the need of fresh coffee, and 
went out to his little dining-room and 
switched on the percolator—just as his 
thoughtful man had foreseen. Then he 
walked into his bedroom to take off his 
tie and collar, and he noticed that the 
little clock had tipped over on its face and 
had stopped its noise. There was no 
“tick-tick-tick” to be heard. He picked 
up the little silent thing and stood looking 
at it in positive wonder. It had stopped 
at exactly midnight! 

“That’s funny,” said Mr. Jonquil to 
himself. “That’s funny. Who could 
have tipped it over? I am sure it was 
running when I came home.” 

And then, thinking of what he had just 
seen and heard in the writing room, he 
suspected Uncle Rody! And he laid the 
clock face down—and silent. 

“TI wonder,” said Mr. Jonquil. And 
then he went for his coffee and took it into 
the writing room, and as he sat sipping it 
he reached for the biscuit, and crumbled 
a piece of it, and tossed the crumbs down 
by the big clock. 

“Have a-bite with me, Uncle Rody,” 
said he. “I’m going to pension you. 
Crumbs every night, old top. And a new 
hat next Christmas.” 

And then Mr. Jonquil squared away at 
his desk and commenced writing—writing 
all about the young writer and the Old 
Editor, just as he had decided before 
Grandfather Clock struck twelve, and all 
about Uncle Rody and the Roses and the 
Alfreds, too, for they gave him the rest 
of the story, the part he had not had 
clearly in mind before. 

And he wrote and wrote till the morn- 
ing sun came peeping round the edge of 
the curtains to lay a bright yellow path 
across the rug to his desk. And when 





















Traversing valleys and moun- 
tains and great Redwood forests, 
the Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
makes accessible the real West. 


Historic Cape Mendocino, most westerly point in California, is 
the seaward outguard of a vast romantic region—the land in which 
Bret Harte dwelt in youth; the logging empire that inspired Peter 
B. Kyne’s “Valley of the Giants”; Jack London’s country; a coun- 
try where cowboys yet ride the range, where the Hupa and Pomo 
Indians live as of old — and from this picturesque coastland the 
hardy whalers of Trinidad still adventure out on their cruises. 


With a climate pleasant all through the year, Northwestern Cali- 
fornia invites lovers of outdoor life. Its thousand streams offer the 
best fishing in America—for steelhead and trout and salmon. In #ts 
mountains, rising to 8000 feet above the sea, the hunter can bring 
down deer, bear, mountain lion and other big game. 


Yet all these varied attractions of the true West are within easy 
reach from the railroad, along which there are up-to-date cities and 
towns, modern hotels and mineral springs resorts, golf courses and 
country clubs — and the tourist center for this vacation region is 
Eureka, the westernmost city in the United States. 


Ask any Santa Fe or Southern Pacific agent 
about arranging a tour of Northwestern Cali- 
fornia—or write for illustrated descriptive liter- 
ature to J. J. Geary, General Passenger Agent, 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad, 64 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Califcrnia. 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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his man came tiptoeing in, there lay the 








YOU and three others 
may pay the price 






Bleeding gums are the 


danger signal 


Do you know that four persons out of every five past 
forty, according to irrefutable dental statistics, and many 
thousands younger, are afflicted with Pyorrhea? 

Has Nature warned you, with tender, bleeding gums, of 
Pyorrhea’s presence or coming? 

Can you afford to take chances, to wait, when your teeth 
and health are menaced and the odds are so overwhelm- 
ingly against you? 

Go to your dentist for advice. Have him inspect your 
gums and teeth regularly. Undoubtedly, he will tell you 
to brush your teeth, twice daily, with Forhan’s For the 
Gums. 

Pyorrhea is the foeman of teeth and health alike. When 
it strikes, the gums recede, the loosened teeth drop out 
or must be extracted, germs gather in pus-pockets that 
form at the roots and infection often spreads throughout 
the system. 

Forhan’s For the Gums, in turn, is Pyorrhea’s foeman. 
When used in time and used consistently, it will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its progress, and, in addition, keep 
the teeth white, the gums firm, and the mouth healthy, 


It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. It is used and 
recommended by the foremost dentists. It is pleasant to 
the taste. Buy a tube today. At all druggists, 35¢ and 60c. 
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Forhan’s 
FOR THE GUMS 


eMore than a tooth paste —it checks Pyorrhea F, 
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Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 














' in fairies, and who harbor one or more pet 


story all done! 

“Merry Christmas, Phillips,” said Mr, 
Jonquil. 

“The same to you, sir,” said Phillips, 

“Get on your overcoat,” said Mr, 
Jonquil, pleasantly. “Jump into a taxi 
and deliver this story at once.” 

“But it’s Christmas morning, sir!”’ 

“Quite true, but this is very important. 
Hurry! It’s a sort of Christmas present.” 
And Mr. Jonquil smiled as he had not 
smiled for weeks. 

“Very well, sir.” And the man hurried 
away, very happy, for he saw the Old 
Editor’s name on the package; and a 
little surprised too, for he saw that the 
address was the Old Editor’s home instead 
of his office. 

Mr. Jonquil ran up the curtains and 
looked out at the bright morning. ‘“‘I’ll 
catch the ten-twenty,”’ he said, speaking 
to nobody at all but himself. “T’ll take 
her some pink ones. She always liked 
pink ones. And she’ll forgive me when 
she knows what happened last night.”’ 

Then he had a bath and put on his 
street clothes, and got into his heavy 
great-coat for a walk to his club for 
breakfast. 

“T can’t understand about that clock 
tipping over,” he said. “And just at 
+ st You don’t suppose that Uncle 

edn! 

And that made him think of something, 
so he went in by the big clock and looked 
at the rug where he had dropped th 
crumbs. What he saw made him draw 
back and stand stock still—so still that 
the old clock’s “tick—tock” sounded 
louder than usual. 

“Gone!” exclaimed Mr. Jonquil. “Then 
there was a mouse!” 


“Tick—tock,” said Grandfather Clock. 





Do You Still 


Believe in Fairies? 
(Continued from page 13) 



















and he dies young although he may be 
ninety when he dies. And, by golly! he 
may write a great book! 

It does strike me that the Propaganda 
Bureau of the Revolt of Youth Associ- 
ation is booming the wrong thing when it 
booms mere fewness of years. ‘The real 
revolt of youth—as far as there is any 
revolt worth while—is a revolt against the 
theory that every human being, when he 
reaches the long trouser age, must become 
a sugar-cured ham. The real revolution 
of youth is a backward turn toward a new 
belief in the fairies. And that is what we 
need. We need a lot of men and women 
who can believe that the impossible does 
exist and that the things that are too good 
to happen can be brought to pass. They 
are our real youth, and for that reason 
it seems to me that when the Youth-in- 
Revolt headquarters sends forth word 
that if a man is more than one flop from 
the cradle he is too old to be of any real 
value, the propagandists are trying to sell 
innecent infants a gold brick. 

My observations all lead me to believe 
that the men and women who keep the 
world revolving are those who do believe 




















OMEN who first are attract- 

ed to Holeproof Hosiery by 
its lustrous, sheer appearance, are 
pleasantly surprised — wearing it— 
to find that its charming beauty is 
matched by unusually long service. 
It is this combination of style and 
durability that has made Holeproof 
the preferred hosiery of millions. 
Buy Holeproof and both your hosiery 
and money will go farther. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited 
London, Ontario 


Holeproof Silk Hosiery for women 
is offered in Full-Fashioned, Dia- 
mond Heel, Broadseam Back, Ex- 
tra-Stretch Ribbed Top, and other 
popular styles. Holeproof is also 
made for men and children in all 
wanted styles and materials. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
a og price lise and illustrated 
200kKlet. 
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A Gift for You 

ECAUSE hundreds of women have told 

us how much they like Jell-well, we 
know that it will please you, too. So we 
offer a special inducement to get you to 
try it. 

There is a free gift for you, ready to be 
shipped. It is a valuable and useful alum- 
inum Jell-well mold in an attractive shape, 
with an acid-proof, satin finish. 

The mold is yours when you send the 
coupon with the front of one (1) Jell-well 
package. The only other request is that 
vou recommend it to five of your friends, 


but we know that you would do that any- 
way. 


Send the coupon for your mold. 
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Department 12, 


949 E. Second St., Los Angeles, California. 


I enclose the front of one (1) Jell-well package. 
me your free gift—the aluminum Jell-well mold. 


five of my friends. 


California Food Products Company, f CAA Af. 
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(Only one 
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It Jells Well 
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—so 1s always 


a successful dessert 


T’S pure gelatine from one 

of the most scientific gela- 
tine producers in the world 
that makes Jell-well easy to 
prepare in scores of attractive 
molds. 


It jells well and quickly. 

Likewise certified colors— 
sparkling clear—give it that 
appeal which whets the appe- 
tite. 


And finally the luscious, 
true fruit flavors—six for 


/ 


your choice—win the ready 
delight of the entire family. 


Serve Jell-well often in any 
way you like. With fruit 
molded into it, it’s a delicious 
favorite. 


* * * * 


Your grocer has Jell-well, 
the California Dessert. 


He also has Jell-well Gela- 
tine, a superior, unflavored 


gelatine for salads, desserts, 
ice Creams, etc. 


Special Offer to Our Eastern Friends 


Many Eastern people who have not found Jell-well at their grocer’s have 
asked us to arrange to send “The California Dessert” to them by mail. 
Therefore we are glad to announce this special offer. 


Twelve packages of Jell-well, assorted flavors, will be sent postage paid 
anywhere in the United States for one dollar and twenty-five cents, check 
or money-order. We will be glad to fill your order promptly. 


1 
! 
l 
I 
to a home.) I like Jell-well and will gladly recommend it to 
l 
! 
| 
| 


California Food Products Company 
Los Angeles, California 
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fairies of their own. They would rather 
part with a left leg than with the fairy in 
whom they have put their faith. These 
are the “ever young” people—like Edison 
and John Burroughs and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and St. Francis and Bernhardt 
and thousands more—and they are the 
“youth” the world belongs to. They may 
be twenty or they may be eighty, they 
may be alive or they may be dead, but 
they are the greatest lot of kids you ever 
saw in your life. They have faith in 
impossible and illogical things that no 
mature adult ham would ever be childish 
enough to believe for a minute, and they 
live and die eagerly following their fairies. 

The big reason why I believe in fairies, 
as you can see, is because there are none. 

[hey must be impossible and beyond our 
reach or they are not fairies. To be of any 

value to a man his fairy must be some- 
thing he can never quite attain, and to be 
of any great value to the world a man 
must have the eager childishness that 
can believe in things your solid citizen 
would laugh at. And a man has to be a 
real man to be so thoroughly a boy. 

A cow, even a common unpedigreed 
cow, can believe in cabbages. I never 
heard of a breed of dog so stupid that it 
was called a noodle-hound, but if there 
was a dog so stupid it was called a noodle- 
hound I am sure even it could be trained 
to believe in three square meals a day and 
a place to sleep. It might even be trained 
to believe that it is desirable to have 
enough money, more than enough money 
or too much money. But neither a cow 
nor a dog can believe in fairies; only 
children and the superior grades of men 
and women can do that. 

You can understand now why thou- 
sands of us oldsters did not throw up our 
jobs and rush over to Weehawken where 
they sell one-way tickets to the Catskill 
glen where Rip Van Winkle snoozed 
peacefully for twenty years, when we 
heard that Youth had revolted and meant 
to grab the world. Up to the present 
I have not heard of even one man who 
believes in fairies throwing up his job and 
tottering away into the hills, there to live 
the forgotten existence of a hermit, sub- 
sisting on beechnuts and watercress while 
awaiting a painless release from his use- 
lessness. Nearly every man I know who 
has been sawing wood for the fairies has 
kept right on sawing wood, and the net 
result of the Revolt of Youth, so far, is 
that some of us have moved our sawbucks 
over to one side a little to make room for 
the few youthful newcomers who are, as 
always, welcome. And who are, as 
always, mighty badly needed. 

So it begins to look as if the Revolt of 
Youth Association has been doing some 
decidedly unreliable predicting, or else an 
unexpectedly large number of last living 
toes are doing a surprisingly large amount 
of swan-song wiggling. There are no 
reports from the Bureau of Statistics indi- 

cating that outgoing trains are jammed to 
suffocation with old boys hastening to 
perish meekly in the desert. Although the 
returns from the back counties are not 
all in hand the present tabulation shows 
that of 92,654 men and women who have 
been doing important things in the 
United States at least 92,654 are sticking 
to their jobs as usual, regardless of age. 

There is a well-worn verse that goes 
something like this: 
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What makes an occasion 


Fe furnishings and exquisite appointments do not 
of themselves make a successful hostess. 

After all, it is a question of knowing what to serve. 
Countless women have found the answer to this, by 
serving delicious sugar wafers made by the bakers of the 
world-famous Uneeda Biscuit. 

There are many varieties of sugar wafers to please all 
tastes and appetites. Particularly popular are NABISCO 
SUGAR WAEERS, often referred to as the aristocrat of 
dessert wafers; HARLEQUIN SUGAR WAFERS, triple 
tender, golden wafers enclosing sweet, creamy flavors; 
and FESTINO, the sugar wafer which looks and tastes 
like an almond. 


Keep a full supply on the pantry shelf. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 
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Kyne’s 


New Novel 





EVER 


the TWAIN 
SHALL MEET 


A Romance of California 
and the South Seas 


by Peter B. Kyne 


Author of Cappy Ricks, Kindred 
of the Dust, etc. 


PETER KYNE has written 
the story of the love of TWO 
women for ONE man.... 


One was Tamea, Queen of 
Riva, exotic flower of the 
South Seas .... The other 
was queen of her social 
world, hiding a passionate 
love beneath a cultured wo- 
man’s reserve ....And the 
man was DAN PRITCH- 
ARD, whose adventurous 
longings were unsatisfied 
by business success .... 


This is the tremendous situation 
which Peter Kyne handles in the 
dramatic fashion you would ex- 
pect from the pen of America’s 
best-loved author. 


Get your copy today—wher- 
ever books are sold—$2.00 


SS 











Handsome 
four-color 
jacket, front- 
ispiece, and 
double page il- 
lustration in 
color by Dean 
Cornwell. 
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There was a young maid who said ‘‘Why 

Can’t I look in my ear with my eye? 

If I gave my mind to it ; 
I’m sure I could do it— 

You never can tell till you try.” 

That young maid had a proper belief in 
fairies, and I have no doubt she remained 
| ever young, continuously uplifted and 
| ennobled by her aspiration for the unat- 
| tainable eye-perfection that would permit 

her to look round the corner and see the 
| sound waves impinge on her tympanic 
| membrane. Even if she never was able 
| to gaze into her inner ear the eye exercise 

probably gave her a pair of exceedingly 
| flexible come-hither eyes which attracted 
| a nice boy who married her and looked 
| into her ear whenever it needed looking 
| into. At any rate her ambition was noble; 
| a sugar-cured ham would never even 
| think of looking in its own ear. 
| In this age of machinery, when one 
| million various-shaped slugs of metal can 
| be jammed in at one end of a machine and 
come out at the other end as one million 
| exactly similar steel balls or pocket-knives 
| or coat-hooks—and never be anything 
but steel balls or pocket-knives or coat- 
hooks—we need more men and women 
| who are not satisfied to be fed into one 
| end of life in order to come out sugar- 
| cured hams at the other end. Too many 
; men and women already believe in 
| machine-tooled incomes and standardized 
| bread and butter. The bread-and-butter 
| life gets a man nowhere except into the 
| bread-and-butter line. Cynicism and 
| sneers and cold common-sense are brakes 
| and are useful at times, but the brake 
never rushes ahead of the cart to get the 
first glimpse of sunrise or leads the way 
to day-after-tomorrow. The man who 
believes in fairies leads the procession. 
With his eye on perfection and his fairy 
always one lap ahead of him he cocks his 
hat on one side and goes chasing after her, 
and he doesn’t care a cent whether the 
procession follows him or stops to over- 
eat or is seven and a half miles ahead of 
him. But, oh boy! he does enjoy life! He 
may not find the route to India, but he 
discovers an America; he may not succeed 
in painting the sky a fairer blue, but he 
has a lot of fun with his paint brush; he 
may not lead the world far toward per- 
fection, but he tries. 

So I say that what the world needs is 
not more young men and fewer old ones, 
but fewer sugar-cured hams and more men 
who believe in fairies. 





Adversity 


(Continued from page 8) 


Even then she did not ask where their 
way lay. F 

“We breakfast at seven-thirty, if that 
suits you.” 

That suited her. 





| 
| 


| their way, still beside the sea, but in a 


| came down close to the water’s edge. 








At that hour they were fifty miles on 


land that was strange to her. He knew 
every turn of the road, every brook, every 
hill. He cooked breakfast in a grove that 


They learned each others names as they 
broke eggs. His was a matter-of-fact 
name; hers he liked, it had solidity about 





Over 100 copies 
from one sheet 


is the standard performance of 
MultiKopy No. 95, 
Correspondence weight 


This number makes over 
100 copies from one sheet, 
besides giving neat and 
clean copies which are 
legible and enduring. The 
use of this paper repre- 
sents the soundest kind 
of economy. 


uiriKory 
No. 95 


Correspondence 


Weight 


Pr This number gives 20 or 
more clear, legible im- 
pressions at one typing, 
according to the weight of 
the copy tissue used. The 
copies are clean and neat, 
and will last aslong asthe 
paper holds together. 


Murrikorv 
No. 5 


Light Weight 
Black 


Multi Kopy No. 25, Cor- 
respondence weight, 
meets more requirements 
of general office use than 
any other. This carbon 
paper makesclear, perma- 
nent copies, that are neat, 
legible, andeasy tolook at. 
en 


Murrikory 
No. 25 


All Weights 
All Colors 





Ask your stationer for your kind of MultiKopy. If 
he cannot supply you, write to our nearest warehouse. 


F. S. Webster Company 
Incorporated 
576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Main Office: 335 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Branch Ht 


Chicago — Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
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A New York 


TRADE 


UntTl 


Carbon Papers 
A kind for every purpose 





An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 


Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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fantasy. 

It was time to go on, northward, to go 
on, irretrievably. Sudden panic seized 
him; cowardice, which he had disclaimed 
for her, assailed him. It was no simple 
thing he was doing, it was not a light ad- 
venture. He saw his woman and, though 
he knew her not, he had heard her soft 
voice and her low laughter; he had seen 
her smile, saw her head held high, seen 
her clear, cool, steady, pure, maiden eyes. 
He looked at her, when she was not look- 
ing at him and fear laid its clammy hand 
on him. She, unconscious of his scrutiny 
and of his fear, spoke, pointed and turned, 
smiling, to him. He answered her and 
his own voice and hers drove his fear away 
and brought back his resolution. 

\t noon they came to a large village and 
a bathing beach, a public place with a 
multitude assembled. He obtained bath 
houses and they went into the surf, not 
at all an alarming surf, and swam out be- 
yond it. She swam very well. He had 
taken that for granted. 

Eventually they came in and sat cross 
legged on the sand. There she was dis- 
covered. 

“Esther!” 

Two girls rushed up. He rose and was 
presented. It was an interesting moment. 
Esther was on trial. 

He smiled as her tale unfolded itself. 
They had just stopped for a swim. They 
were motoring north, to Eden. He liked 
the name, though he nor any one else had 
ever heard of that Eden before. The 
two girls were not inquisitive as to its 
exact location. They really should not 
have stopped to swim, they had no time 
to spare, it meant practically giving up 
lunch. They would have to eat sand- 
wiches and drink things out of bottles in 
the car. 

Oh no, to lunch with the two was 
utterly impossible, there were miles and 
miles to go and, he said, they must set 
about going immediately. So sad fare- 
wells were cooed into pretty ears and he 
and she went to a place he knew a mile 
away and had the day’s square meal. 

Then, a half dozen miles away, he 
picked a precarious way up a rough and 
ragged path to a hilltop. 

“Some day some alderman will build a 
real road up here,” he said. ‘Then it 
will be spoiled, the view will become 
commonplace. Now it’s too far from any- 
where to walk, except for an occasional 
adventure and most people don’t know 
the way by car, or if they do, shun it for 
reasons you may have noted as we crept 
up.” 

She was exceedingty good to look at as 
she stood gazing downward to the sea, 
the breeze blowing her hair awry and 
flapping her garments about her. Far 
away a village showed patches of white 
through green tree tops. 

“Tt really does nestle, doesn’t it,” she 
said. “What a view!” 

“The air is quite pure,” he said, “and 
pure air is the best of purifiers; it and sun- 
shine. With your permission we stay 
here until five o’clock. Would you like 
to sleep or read or what?” 

“Read to me,” she said. 

While he was selecting a book she made 
a place for herself, half seat, half couch, 
in the shade of the car. He read Emer- 
son’s Essay on Compensation. It was 


it, with a touch, the faintest breath, of 
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Be sure the picture 
of Theo. Bergmann 
is on the box 


The Bergmann 


Sportsman 


Boot 


Here’s the shoe for all 
outdoors—regardless of 
the weather. It’sthe shoe 
that won the Highest 
Award Gold Medal 
against all competitors 
at San Francisco in1915. 


Every year more people 
in the west are wearing 
Bergmann real full stock 
solid leather shoes. They 
cost a trifle more than 
some, but they wear so 
much longer that by the 
year they’re the cheapest 
shoe to buy. Besides the 
Sportsman Boot the 
Bergmann line includes 
shoes for work, business, 
outing and logging. 

Sold by leading shoe 


stores or direct if no 


dealer near you. 
Send for your free copy 


Ee 
of this book and select 


the shoe that suits you. — 


THEO. BERGMANN SHOE MFG. CO. 
380 28TH ST., NORTH - PORTLAND, OREGON 
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undoubtedly appropriate to her situation. 
He read slowly and carefully. He read 
a dozen pages and glanced at her to dis- 
cover its effect. She was asleep, and 
asleep she was as beautiful and as inno- 
cent as a babe. The essay perhaps had 
played its part in putting her to sleep; 
the air, her bath, her early rising had 
something to do with it. He kept an eye 
on her and on his watch. 

She slept for an hour, opening her eyes 
to experience an atom of shame and a 
great deal of comfort. He smiled at her. 
In a few minutes she smiled. 

“T had hoped that you would be able to 
understand what I read and explain it to 
me,” he said. “I don’t know what its 
all about. However, it served a useful 
purpose.” 

Until five o’clock they talked indus- 
triously of nothing. He watched for 
signs of at least curiosity as to the com- 
ing night, but she was as though the day 
would go on forever. Certainly she could 
not be accused of lacking faith in him. 


4% HEY went down the rough and ragged 
path gingerly, and for half an hour 
along the highway. Then he turned to the 
right, under tall elms, to meadow land 
and along the shore of a bay, until the 
houses lay farther and farther apart. He 
came to a gray cottage, a young man and 
woman and children. 

He called to them. 
Wednesday correct?” 

The man called back, “It is, to the 
minute,” as he and the woman and chil- 
dren came forward. 

“Then all is exactly as arranged, ex- 
cept that I have brought Esther.” 

He stopped, to let their conjectures as 
to Esther have time to flourish. 

The woman rushed forward, tramping 
rough shod over conjecture to welcome 
Esther. It was, palpably, no time for a 
strained situation to be given a chance to 
thrive. 

“How do you do? 
see you.” 

Esther smiled. She undoubtedly pos- 
sessed a sense of humor. 

“No, Mary, I am sorry to say Esther 
is not my wife. So far as I know she is 
no man’s wife. I found her by chance, a 
broke and heart-broken maiden. So I 
brought her along. She hadn’t a cent for 
carfare, and besides she had nowhere to 
go. Bekindtoher. I’ve undertaken to 
mend her broken heart. Help me.” 

He descended from the automobile and 
took Esther’s bag from it. The others 
were laughing. All of them were able to 
rise to an occasion. Mary would handle 
affairs well, whatever she thought of them. 
The blooming, smiling Esther, pure eyed 
as a baby, could not but touch Mary’s 
heart. 

“IT imagine, everything considered—” 
he considered the four children—‘“that 
you are not overburdened with guest 
rooms. But you must have provided a 
bed for me. It becomes Esther’s. She 
has promised to take the chances of the 
road with me. With your permission I’Il 
anchor under yon tree.” 

He re-entered his car and drove to his 
“yon” tree and there made camp. There 
too he whispered a word into his host’s 
ear which was so simple and so all em- 
bracing that the whole matter was cleared 
up and became commonplace. Mary, 
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CALUMET 


“My bakings used to be 


a matter of ‘hit or miss’ 
sometimes they weresuccess- 
ful; then again a total failure, 
no matter how hard I tried. 
But that was before a friend 
persuaded me to try 


CALUMET 


Now I know what the result 
will be; what to expect every 
time — perfectly raised, uni- 
formly baked foods. Bake 
day is really a delight.” 


Baking Powder plays an 
important part inthe success 
of your baking. The great 
American housewives all realize 
this. They have found by experi- 
ence that a better leavener is not, 
and cannot be made--that for nu- 
tritious and wholesome foods it 
has no equal, 


Calumet is made in the world’s 
largest baking powder factories; 
human hands never touch it. 


EVERY INGREDIENT USED 
OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 
U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 
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noting that there was no time to lose be- 
fore supper, gave Esther the room which 
had been prepared for another and left 
her there. Before they were reunited she 
too heard the simple and all embracing 
word and her curiosity fled, crying of 


| neglect. 
Esther played auction, which made the 
evening. 
Her good-night was, “Aren’t they 
dear!” 
“Aren’t who dear?” 
“Why, those blessed children, of 
course.” 


He had noticed that Esther had caused 
the blessed children to falter in dis- 
cipline on their way to bed. 

“Noisy brats,” he said and went to his 
camp, grinning in the dark. There was 
something for her to mull over before she 
went to sleep. 


HE left her, after breakfast, to Mary’s 
* tender mercies and went off to play 
golf. He returned to find her sitting on the 
cottage steps, telling fairy stories to many 


children. A pretty picture. She had 
played tennis, the day had been per- 
fection. She appeared content with 


things as they were: the future, either as 
to the morrow or as a whole seemed to 
have no terrors for her. That, he knew, 
was superinduced by healthy fatigue and 
the soothing atmosphere which always 
surrounded Mary. 

He watched her as closely as might be 
without letting her see his concern. He 
had no hope that his cure would perform 
such a miracle. 

They played a sleepy game of auction. 
After it she let circumstance leave her 
alone for a half hour with him. She asked 
no questions as to the morrow, none as to 
his plans; she said nothing of their esca- 
pade, nor of its duration, nor of Henry. 
Instead she spoke of the balmy night, of 
Mary, the dear, of Mary who played 
tennis, for all her four children, quite as 
well as she. She might have been chat- 
ting to a lifelong friend beside her own 
hearth. 

Her complacency astonished him. 

They passed another day, much as they 
had passed the first. On the third he 
weighed a lazy anchor and took up his 
course northward. The day’s run was 
short, hardly a hundred miles, which gave 
time for the daily swim, taken that day 
from the pine-covered banks of a tidal 
river. They lunched where they had 
bathed and he showed off his cooking. 

When lunch was finished and things 
shipshape, he lighted his pipe and stretch- 
ed himself on the ground. 

“Tf you would like to take a nap, you 
may,” he said. “If reading to you puts 
you to sleep, and you wish to sleep, I’ll 
read to you.” 

She made a face at him, and that done 
reached into the car and drew forth a 
book. She turned the pages, pointed to 
the place and said, “Begin there.” 

It was Hewlett’s Half Way House. 

“Did you read the one that goes before, 
so far as Senhouse is concerned?” he 
asked. 

“Open Country? Yes.” 

There was something on which to hang 
an idea. Senhouse had wandered about 
the land with a cart and a white horse; 
Senhouse had treated various stray young 
ladies most circumspectly. Either Half 











Why Mar Beauty 


By a dingy film on teeth? 


This offers you a delightful test, to 
show how beauty is enhanced by pearly 
teeth. And how teeth can be protected 
as they never were before. 

The method is used by millions. Den- 
tists the world over now advise it. Won't 
you learn how much it means to you— 
and yours? 


Removes the film 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 


paste was created, based on new dis- 
coveries. Those two great film combat- 
ants were embodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent. It is now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere. 


Other discoveries 


Modern research also found other 
things essential. So Pepsodent also 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 





film. It clings to teeth, enters crevices That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 
and stays. Food stains, the cause of tooth 
etc., discolor it. Then decay. 

it forms cloudy coats. Protect the Enamel It multiplies the 


Tartar is based on film. 
No old time tooth 
paste could effectively 
combat it. So coat 
teeth were almost uni- 





Pepsodent disintegrates the 
film, then removes it with an 
agent far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 


starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 





versal. And very few 

escaped the troubles caused by film. 
Film holds food substance which fer- 

ments and forms acids. It holds the acids 

in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, with 

tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Had to fight it 


Tooth troubles became alarming in 
extent, so dental science saw the need 
to fight film. After much research, two 
ways were discovered. One acts to 
curdle film, one to remove it, without 
any harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved those meth- 
ods effective. Then a new-type tooth 


Pepsodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 





: Thus every use gives 
manifold power to these great natural 
tooth-protecting agents. 


50 nations use it 


Careful people of some 50 nations now 
employ this method. As one result, 
cleaner, prettier teeth are seen every- 
where today. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

The result will be a revelation, and it 
may lead to priceless benefits. Cut out 
the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ” 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 395, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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DeltahNecklace 


| 30% Anniversary Brings Many| 
(Unusual Gift Opportunities 
| In“Necklaces of Deltah Pearls) 


The makers of Deltah pearls are now 
celebrating their 30th Anniversary. 
For this occasion they have created 
many new necklaces—specially cased 
and specially priced at from. $10. to 
$350. Each packed with maker’s price 
guarantee and Anniversary Certificate 
entitling purchaser to Surprise Gift. 
Jewelers everywhere are displaying 
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them, making this a particularly op- 
portune time to purchase an elegant 
necklace of Deltah Pearls— always 
the most acceptable of gifts to any 
woman. 


Pictured below, the Anniversary | 
feature necklace, with Diamond | 
set safety clasp and mirrored jewel |) 
cabinet—24 inch necklace, regularly | 
valued at $35., Anniversary price 
$22.50. Other lengths at similar 


| prices. [1893 : 1923] 


30 years ago in a modest office in New York 

Today the largest business of its kind in the 
world; in. Paris, Geneva, Toronto, Chicago, 
Providence and Los Angeles. Such is the 
history of L. Heller & Son, Inc., famous for 
having rivaled nature by producing “Hope” 
Sapphires and “Hope” Rubies —. which 
}) equal the genuine in all respects— 
and yet more famous for having 
} created the supremely mag- 
HE nificent Deltah Pearls 
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/ L. Heller & Son, Inc. 
| 358 Fifth Ave 
i New York 
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| better suited a minor poet. 
| with a knocker, a light shone from a 


| lady searching for an aged ministering 





exactly twenty-five minutes after eleven.” 


| candle moth, but who, unlike the candle, 


| silence, strained, epochal. 
| chuckled and, as she chuckled, he drew up 


| morning, if you have them,” he said and 
| placed her bag on the ground. 


1 
Way House was a strange coincidence 
or Esther had chosen it toestablish a prec- 
| edent. However the book had come to 
| be there, his fancy was tickled. 
| He read what he suspected to be a well- 
| chosen passage. Esther stayed awake. 
| _They went on. At six they came to a 
| village and he left her alone in the car 
| with a book for half an hour. Returning 
| he drove to a casino, a club, and presented 
| his credentials. Then he ordered her to 
| don a muslin dress and slippers. ‘This 
| she did and met him again, he immaculate 
| in flannels. They dined in seclusion; he 
| smoked a contemplative cigar beside her 
| on the veranda. ‘There was music, others 
| were there. It was Saturday night, the 
| night for summer dances, when the work- 
| ing youth repairs to the lair of beauty. 
| One by one men appeared and were pre- 
| sented, a constantly growing host. She 
| danced. 

He watched her and shook his head. 
| Again she might have been at the club 
| where he first saw her, with an aunt 
| chatting in a corner standing for con- 
| vention, safety, the rule of ages. 
| Yet she knew nothing of where she 
| would lay her head that night. 

He danced with her. She danced with 

the joy and abandon of untrammeled 
| youth. She smiled with the happiness 
of an untroubled hour. 

He whispered to her: “Be in the car at 


She nodded, over the shoulder of the 
man who carried her away. 


HE came on the minute. Her face was 
suffused with the glow of the triumph 
only a girl can know who, unknown and 
unheralded, draws men about her as a 


warms and does not burn. 
“Had a good time?” 
She gleamed in the dim light on the 





car. “‘Um-m-h-m. Did you?” 

“T only danced with you,” he said. 

For a moment there was an awful 
i Then she 


before a hole in a hedge of rose bushes. 
“A white skirt and a shirt waist in the 


Three 
steps from the hole in the hedge was a 
vine-clad cottage. No cottage could have 


It had a door 


single window. He tapped the knocker 
gently and the door opened. There a 


angel for a novel would have been in 
rapture. 

“This is Esther, Aunty Meggs. Be 
kind to her, for my sake. If it’s the second 
floor front I'll take the baggage up.” 

It was the second floor front and he 
took the baggage up. 

“T’ll breakfast with you if you insist, 
Aunty, at nine.” He closed the door 
and left the old woman and the young to 
straighten things out between them. 

Apparently they accomplished that, 
for at nine o'clock the next morning he 
found them beaming and amicable at the 
breakfast table. 

“A merry soul, she, Aunty Meggs,”’ he 
said. “Worthy of your most eminent 
consideration and kindest thoughts.” 

Things had, apparently, gone further 
with them than he had supposed, for 
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If you would have magnetic EYES, il ; 
use Murine night and morning. aT yg 
This refreshing lotion adds new self, 3 
beauty to the EYES—makes them moth 
brighter and more compelling. “N 
Mvrine clears the whites of the her 1 
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THE GIFT FOR A MAN! wil 
IVE him the gift he'd select for 
himself—a_ stylish convenient < 
Spur Tie Bow. For Christmas in at- pe 
tractive gift boxes, at all good dealers. th 
Comes all tied for him—by hand. Two m« 
sizes—many patterns. An exclusive 4 
patented feature prevents curling. rolling or he 
wrinkling. Insist on the genuine. Look for £5 
the name Spur on the tie. a 
ALL TIED FOR YOU I 
Write for Style Book D a 
HEWES & POTTER, Boston, Mass. om 
Makers of BULL-DOG oe 
Suspenders and Garters, guaranteed 365 ki 
days’ wear, Bull-Dog Belts— Vestoff Sus- 
penders—Spur Tie Four-in-Hands. . 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST In 
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Aunty Meggs replied, “She has them. 
See that your conduct toward her merits 
my approval.” 

“Does it, so far?” he asked. 

“T will not commit myself. What are 
your plans?” 
* “Plans are the curse of the mediocre, 
of slaves. A world of sunshine lies be- 
fore us. We drink it in, trusting to the 
instinct of our.steering wheel to bring us 
into a safe harbor. Today, with your 
kind permission, we mingle with the 
rabble, cast our lot with the populace at 
the well-known Brady’s Beach. We shall 
study humanity, examine their idea of a 
good time, gaze upon families frantically 
endeavoring to enjoy themselves and 
upon loving couples enjoying themselves 





ora Merry Christmas 
anda Safe New Year 




























IVE him a set of WEED 
Chains—the gift which 
completely expresses the 


spirit of Christmas—good will 
to men and peace on earth that 


f without any endeavor whatsoever. We comes from SECURITY! 

' will return to you, as and when fate wills, 7 

— probably after dark. Esther will occupy When roads are slippery he 

“ ee — sp front for ee night. will smile in gratitude as he 

, ren, early in the morning we throw our- ‘ 

o selves upon the mercy of the previously snaps the Weed Chains securely 

“4 mentioned steering wheel.” on by pressing the new Lever 
_ Aunty Meggs gazed hopelessly at him. Locking Connecting Hooks. 

S She shook her head as though she were 

e. sadly discouraged. She contented her- He will appreciate your tribute 

w self, as to speech, with, “How is your to him as a careful, intelligent 

m mother! i i 

“Nicely, thank you, very nicely. I have driver who puts on Weed Chains 

e her instructions to deliver her love to whenever they are needed to 

ry you. . . 

‘. Brady’s Beach, of a Sabbath! On the make motoring safe for himself, 
sand a child drank from its mother’s his family and all those who 














breast and ate a ham sandwich, alter- 
nately. Presumably there was a younger 
brother or sister somewhere. ‘The picture 
was not surprising. 

Electric cars brought their thousands, 
automobiles, each one in running at all 
performing a miracle, brought greater 
thousands. They spoke many tongues, a 
dozen varieties of English. The cars 
huddled in fields, in groups affording shel- 
ter of a sort behind which men, women 
and children changed into bath suits, mar- 
velously unbecoming, and back again. 

A merry-go-round, a_ roller-coaster, 
slides, foods, moving pictures, shooting 
galleries, games of chance, all the para- 
phernalia of low prices, quick profit and 
small investment, crowded a thorough- 
fare, half street, half boardwalk. Thin 
girls with homely mouths and bad teeth 
shrieked on the sand, while heavy built 
men used them for horse play. Women 
shouted at children, women lay on the 
Sand, their heads on newspapers, their 
hips rising mountainous, alone or pillow- 
ing a man’s head. 

More sedate parties, among but not of 
the multitude, tried to ignore the grosser 
atmosphere and suggested a touch of 
pathos if one were looking for it and were 
willing to think. 

“A bit of contrast makes our world 
seem fairer, Esther,’ he said. “These 
people are for the most part straight from 
the hell-holes of Europe; few of them are 
more than a generation away from them. 
They think this is heaven. They come 
here once a week from shops, from fruit- 
stands, mills, factories, heaven knows 
where. Imagine yourself thrown about, 
dragged in the sand, slapped as that girl 
is over there. This is part of the cure; | 
come here, when I can, so that I may 
know how to appreciate—such as you.” 

Her eyes half closed. She was think- 
ing, as intently as the circumstances war- 
ranted. 

























use the streets and highways. 


The name WEED is stamped 
on the cross chain hooks and 
Lever Locking Connecting 
Hooks of Weed and Weed De 
Luxe Chains. It stands for 
Safety and Economy. 


American Chain Co., Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: LP> ) 


DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 


Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco bs 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Chains for All Purposes 
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Cook Books 


are enemies 





of ~Yy 
teeth and gums 


HE DENTISTS of the United 
States are engaged ina daily 
struggle against the cooks. 


For the most delicious conceits of the 
cook books are, in general, exactly the kind 
of food that is doing the greatest harm to 
teeth and gums, 


Soft and creamy, the food which you 
eat daily does not give one-tenth the stim- 
ulation—the exercise which rough, coarse 
food once gave. : 


Does your tooth-brush 
“show pink”? 

Lacking stimulation, lacking a good 
healthy circulation of blood, gums are 
growing less robust, and tooth troubles, 
traceable to the gums, are increasing all 
the time. 


Dental authorities are not insensible to 
this condition. Today they are preaching 
and practicing the care of the gums as 
well as the care of the teeth. Thousands 
of dentists have written us to tell how 
they combat soft and spongy gums by the 
use of Ipana Tooth Paste. 

In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary cleaning 
with Ipana and the brush. For Ipana Tooth 
Paste, because of the presence of ziratol, has a 
decided tendency to strengthen soft gums and 
keep them firm and healthy. 


Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for your 
gums as well as yourteeth. Its cleaning power 
is remarkable and its taste is unforgetably good. 
Send for a trial tube today. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In generous tubes, 






meg at all drugand 

= Ss epartment 
tores—50c. 

43 RectorSt. i 

New Yerk, 

N.Y. 


Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 








| road, all fed,” he said. 


“Do you realize,” he asked, “that you 
are the product of ages of melting-pot 
stuff, of war, of heroism, sacrifice, of 
study, of labor, of religion, of faith? The 
world at the end of thousands of years 
produces you and can conceive no more 
perfect work.” 

“‘Fiddlesticks!’ she exclaimed, glanced 
quickly at him and away and blushed. 

They came to a shop exposing its wares 
on the street, postcards claiming wit, 
reeking with vulgarity or spelling senti- 
mentality. He purchased a few harmless 
ones and put stamps on them... 

“T thought perhaps,” he said, ‘‘you 
might like to send a word or two to some 
one, your aunt for instance.” 

She hesitated an instant, as though sur- 
prised. Then: “From here? If Aunty 
knows Brady’s Beach she would be wor- 
ried. If she doesn’t, and I don’t believe 
she does, she wouldn’t understand.” 

There he was, against a blank wall. 
This precious maiden seemed to have 
severed all connections with friends and 
family and was following, fearlessly, an 
unblazed trail. 


THEY lunched in a place that seemed 
cleanerthan any other. They went to 
a game of professional baseball, and there 
she saw men, and heard them. She stood 
| the gaff heroically. When the game was 
over and they were out of the mob he 
said, ‘“That, pupil, is a lesson in elemen- 
tary humanics. It’s lesson enough for 
one day. Let’s go.” 

The highway was a black snake of 
moving cars, bound homeward, a rattling, 
| squeaking, noisy, malodorous snake. He 
crossed it and worked his way along 
secluded roads and came to the casino, 
a club, where he had credentials. There 
they dined. 

Again he smoked a contemplative cigar 
beside her on the veranda. 

“Wouldn’t your family like to know 
where you are and—and something of 
what you're doing?” he asked. It 
required an effort. 
| “Oh, no indeed. They are lacking in 
| curiosity. I left word not to worry.” 

“Did you?” 

“Yes, in the proper style, a note on my 
| bureau that I had eloped. That was 
| quite sufficient. They'll await my return 

calmly. In the meantime they are 

undoubtedly rejoicing. I’ve always been 

a source of worry tothem. ‘Tell me, what 

would you have done if I had not been 

waiting at the gate at five A. M. pre- 
cisely ?”” 

“It’s hard to tell. I might have 
arrived at Mary’s for lunch, I might have 
taken a book to the cleft in the rocks and 
waited.” 
| Sheyawned. “Do we start early in the 

morning?” 

“As early as possible. We have a 

forced march ahead.” 

“I’m tired. I’m for the second floor 

front.” 

“Right. Is the cure working, do you 

think?” 

She looked at him questioningly. “I 

hadn’t thought; isn’t it too soon to tell?” 

Again he faced a blank wall. “Yes, 

much too soon,” he answered. 

He left her at the hole in the rose hedge; 

he let her bang the knocker herself. 
“Eight a. M. precisely, ready for the 














It’s Wonderful How 
Pinex Eases a Cough 


The moment you take a spoonful of A 
Pinex, you feel it take hold of your cough, | 
soothing the membranes and bringing }\ 
marked relief. 

And it makes a difference in your drug }\} 
bills. A small bottle of Pinex, mixed at 
home with plain sugar syrup, makes a 
whole pint--a family supply—of ure, 
wholesome cough syrup, the best that 
money could buy, for adults or child- 
ren. Tastes good, too—youngsters 
take it willingly. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 
he Pinex Co. , Ft. Wayne, Ind, 



















How to care for 


Dall Hair 


You cannot expect hair which is naturally 
devoid of lustre to look brilliant or excep- 
tionally bright after an ordinary shampoo. 
You must use a shampoo that is different— 
a sham that will add real beauty to your 
hair—GOLDEN GLINT Shampoo. This 
shampoo will make your hair look so much 
prettier, so much more attractive, that you 
will just love to fuss with it. In addition to 
the clean freshness any good shampoo gives, 
it offers something unusual, something new, 
something more than a promise. This 
“something” is a secret you Il discover with 
your first Golden Glint Shampoo. 25c a 
package at toilet counters or direct. * * * 
9 = Kosi Co., 650 Rainier Ave., Seattle, 

ash. 








Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 





Sail to the Magic Isles via 
“Great Circle Route of Sunshine’ 


Honolulu Piect Los Angeles 


Fortnightly sailings with luxury liners 









CALIFORNIA COASTWISE: R. R. ticket 
agents will route you via any railroad to Los 
Angeles, San Diego or San Franciseo—thence 
via Yale or Harvard between these points. 

Send for illustrated booklets 


Los Angeles Steamsh 
517 S. Spring St. 





Suite 12 Pa 
Los Angeles 
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“Fight A. M. precisely,” she repeated. 

So it was, and he did not loiter on the 
road. The miles flew behind them, hour 
after hour. Their way led away from the 
sea, through verdant valleys, over rolling 
hills, along the base of mountains, into 
mountains. 

She saw only the beauties of the land- 
scape, spoke only of pleasant, unimpor- 
tant things, laughed at her own little 
jokes. She seemed to think nothing of 
where she was going. She ate ravenously 
at lunch and nibbled in between. 

















p Are in the afternoon they came to a 
mountain lake, enclosed in_ pines. 
Among the pines were a dozen simple 
cottages, a camp. He drove among them 
and stopped before a cottage. A woman 
greeted them. 

“This is Esther,” he said, ‘‘a forlorn and 
heart-broken maid I found by the road- 
side. I rescued her and have Boat her 
here to win back health and courage. She 
is a poor little thing, be kind to her. Give 
her the bed that you have been saving for 
me, I will pitch a tent under the trees; 
give her the food that is mine by rights, 
I will find myself; give her the welcome 
you have been keeping for me, she needs 
it more than I. Esther, this is Anne, 
whom I once loved but who chose a less 
worthy man. I’m off to pitch my tent. 
> You two fight it out between yourselves.” 

He went, knowing his goal well. The 
two left behind blinked at each other. 

“Tt is quite true, what he told you,” 
Esther said. 

But Anne, seeing the face of the maid, 
smiled. ‘Come in and see the children,” 
she said. So they went in. 

There was a husband, Anne’s, his older 
brother. 

There was a tennis court of a sort close 
at hand, a golf course nearby, canoes, 
mountains to climb, children to the num- 
ber of a score, under ten, fish to catch, 
birds and beasts to watch and talk about, 
shady paths. They all played auction; 
open fires warmed them, autumn crept 
close at dusk. There were two weeks left 
of this for him. 

And what then for her? Adventure’s 
end. 

The days passed. Esther was a guest 
within his brother’s house, out of his 
charge. She had no qualms as to her 
welcome, she paid her way, indoors and 
with the children. She was a treasure. 
If Anne asked questions she did not ask 
them of him, nor did he hear of them. 
His brother showed a reasonable lack of 
interest, and he let his brother’s equa- 
2 nimity sail a calm, unruffled sea. 

On the tenth day, after nightfall, they 
had an errand to run and ran it, at a slow 
walk. Returning he said, ““The cure, is it 
working?” 

“How is it with you?’ 
question. 

“Here, with you, my cure seems com- 
plete. But I wouldn’t dare go back alone 
where Ellen is.” 

“You stay on here, then, forever?” 

“There are other places where Ellen is 
not. How is it with you?” 

“A woman’s heart is, I think, not so 
fickle as a man’s.” 

“Then the cure—?” 

“Is not the matter of a day. I could 
not hope for more than to pass the crisis 
and begin a slow convalescence.” 
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ERE’S a book that will delight every housekeeper. It Ws mao 
teaches pie making to the novice—and suggests many 5 
helpful short cuts to the expert. The book is absolutely 
free—until the present edition is exhausted. Send us the 
coupon for your copy now. 


NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT 





Have a. 


mince pie 
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fast service by sea 
California— New York 


Fifteen delightful days on mighty ocean liners. 
Days of ease and luxury—vivid with interest. 
Through the Panama Canal and a stop at color- 
ful Havana. The very pleasantest way of going 
East. Check your automobile with your baggage. 
Regular sailings. 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 127 So. State St., Chicago 550 Market St., San Francisco 


PANAMA Paciric LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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Beyond a Doubt— 


the most beautiful woman you know 
is beautiful because she is typically 
feminine. And to be typically fem- 
inine you must be free of every 
suggestion of masculinity—every 
tiny unwanted hair. 


Infinitely Better 

It is better, infinitely better, to 
eliminate your superfluous hair by 
‘| actually lifting out the roots with 
ng) the hairs (epilation) and in this 
6 way destroy the growth than 
te continue using ordinary sulphide depilatories 
which merely burn off surface hair and have the same 
effect as singeing or shaving, throwing the strength 
back into the roots 

ZIP Lifts—Does Not Pull Out 

Pulling hair out is entirely different than the 
action of Z/P in lifting the hairs out--hundreds in an 
instant, gently, quickly and painlessly. Indeed 7/7 
has found favor with Specialists everywhere and is 
also rapidly replacing the electric needle. 
Liquids and Creams Cannot Penetrate Hair Roots 

There is no liquid or cream preparation that can 
penetrate into the hair follicle and destroy hair roots 
Epilation (the Z/P process) is the one method by which 
the hair root is lifted out of the hair follicle. It is the 
scientifically correct method because it does not stim- 
ulate hair growths but devitalizes and destroys them 

Z/P is easily applied at home, pleasingly fragrant 
and absolutely harmless. It leaves the skin soft and 
smooth, pores contracted, and like magic your skin 
becomes adorable. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
Guaranteed on moneyback basis 

Ask for 7/P treatments at your Beauty Shop 
Write for FREE BOOK ‘‘Beauty’s Greatest Secret 
or call -* my Salon to have FREK DEMONSTRATION 


Yawes T8008 


on Fifth Ave. New York 
Ent. on 46th St.) 

NOTE—AMadame Berthe is the ONLY & 
manufacturer of a superfluous hair & 
remedy who has specialized solely in *, 
superfluous hair treatments for eigh- (Ky 
t years. The merits of WIP SS 

t ughly proven long y 

y Pass soldtothe 
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public in package form. 
ZIP zs not a depilatory 
—it rs an epilator. 








gor THIS COUPON TODAY 


MADAME BERTHE — Specialist 
Dept. ose 562 Fifth Ave., New York 

Please send me FREE BOOK, “Beauty's Greatest 
Secret,” telling how to be beautiful; ‘also aFREE sample 
of your Massage and Cleansing Cream guaranteed not 
fogrow hair. (pl FASE PRINT YOUR NAME) 
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| They were, for some reason or other 

| sitting on a log which had been so sat upon 

| previously as to have been worn smooth. 

| That was, perhaps, because it was near a 

| spring, much drunk from. Above there 

| was another path and, as luck would have 

| it, close by it was another log which was 

| sometimes sat on, for no apparent reason 

| whatever. 

| “J must be very careful to avoid a 

| relapse,” she said. 

| As she spoke a figure up above passed 

| before a cloud lighted by the rising moon, 

making a sharp silhouette. She gasped. 

| “It looks exactly like Henry.” 

| Asecond figure followed the first. 

| “It looks exactly like Ellen,” he said. 

| They watched as the figures took their 

| places, side by side on the log, with a crack 
of moonlight between them. They 

| watched, for a long time, as the crack of 

| moonlight grew thinner and thinner and 

| disappeared and the two figures became 

|} one. 

| “Good God, it’s Ellen!” he muttered. 

| “And Henry!” she moaned. 

| “Ellen, oh, Ellen!” 


? 


Henry! 


His voice was sad. 


| ‘Henry, Her voice was 
sadder. 
| Silence followed, a long silence, which 
he broke. 
“It’s the Cartwright’s chauffeur and 
the Wilson’s maid isn’t it?” he said. 
“Perhaps they are Ellen and Henry, 


| even so,” she answered 


back to Boston and dream.of moonlight 
among pine trees and of George.” 


take up again with Katie and Maggie and 
osie. 

“Lucky ones,” he murmured. “They 
need no cure. Henry will have no Ellen, 
Ellen no Henry, to make life desolate, the 
future sad and drear.” 

“Do you write to Ellen, ever?” 


asked. 


isn ’t any Ellen.” 
“No Ellen!’ her voice cried of amaze- 
ment. 

“No, no Ellen,” he said. 

“You deceived me!” 
| “Does it matter? You came—with me. 
| What else matters?” 

“Tt matters a great deal, it makes a vast 
difference, because, you see, there never 
| was any Henry.” 

“Quite so. I am not surprised. It 
never occurred to me that there was any 
Henry. But I’ve never been sure about 
Aunty. Was there—is there—any aunt 
in the white clapboard house?” 

“The white clapboard house was—and 
is—the house of friends. No aunt of mine 
inh abits it.’ 


she 


| 
“No, never. I couldn’ t very well. There 





“Whatever their names, she will go 


“And he will go back to New York and | 





“And the haunted look, the aspect of | 


trouble which I saw in your face?” 

“Your imagination, solely.” 

“So, indeed! I was a fool to deceive 
myself. And yet I can not be quite a fool, 
for you are here, alone with me. I saw 
you and I—and a trick of providence 
brought you here.” 


providence. 
there is no Henry, no aunt, I have no kith 
or kin of any sort whatever.” 

“You have seen some of mine, Mary | 
and Anne and Anne’s husband. There 
are a lot more. You may have my kith 
and kin if you like. 


“IT saw you—and I came—trusting | 
I am truly alone with you— | 


| 
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“J like,” she said. “I like very much.” 


“Sweet—sweet—sweet—”’ he was whis- 
pering intermittently. 

“Tweet, tweet,” she laughed. 

“I was trying to say that “‘sweet are the 
uses of —concocted—ad versity!” 

“Yes, that’s so. Suppose I really had 
been able to play tennis.” 


The Valor of 


Minniskum 


(Continued from page 16) 


Minniskum, the valorous, underwent a 
curious change: he became apologetically 
humble. Conscience-stricken, perhaps, 
that he had been away so long, he has- 
tened to lay the peace-offering at the feet 
of his spouse. His belligerent attitude of 
cocksureness was gone; he had slipped 


| back once more into the well-learned réle 


of husband and father. From the dark 
interior of the den came querulous cries 
as the sightless kits protested against the 
outrage of this neglect. 

Nor was it given him to explain the 
night’s adventures; credit passed him by. 
Seemingly, his mate only saw that he 
appeared disreputable; that he had 
merely returned after an inexcusably long 
absence, bringing meat, and not very 
much meat at that. With a strident cry 
she lunged at him; and, as he gave ground 
in alarm, she seized the bedraggled bird 
and vanished into the den to rejoin her 
babies. 

Well content, despite the fact that his 
lacerated muscles were annoyingly stiffen- 
ing, Minniskum moved off in search of his 
own supper. 


This is the third story in the new ‘‘ Fight- 
ing Hearts of the Wild’’ series that Mr. 
Gilbert is writing for SUNSET. The 
fourth will appear in an early issue. 

—The Editors. 


HAZARD 


(Continued from page 35) 


landscape with battered fragments of a 
good many pet half-gods.” 

They had nothing to do but drive, and 
look, and talk, and eat and sleep; and the 
long hours on quiet roads were favorable 
to meandering reminiscences and philoso- 
phising. 

“T’ve never brought it all together 
under my thumb before,” Tracy went on 
after a long steady silence filled with the 
warmth of companionship, “but I see 
now that I’ve always wanted to take big 
risks for anything that is worth risking 
much for. Only, I won’t be duped by 
any tin armor—it has to be genuine. 
I’d rather be disillusioned a hundred 


times than to build my own little romantic 





tinsel dome and believe in it as the sky.” 
“And did you?” Oliver turned from his 
contemplation of the road ahead to smile 
at her. 

“Did I what?” 

“Get disillusioned.” 
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“T should say I did! When I was 
fifteen, I was ready to fight the whole 
war of science against evangelical ortho- 
doxy—and then I had to acknowledge 
that there wasn’t any war; I might 
as well have offered to join the crusades. 
Then I was ready to throw every plan and 
ambition into a heap for love—and 
reality knocked me on the head again. | 
came out of that with the knowledge that 
you’ve no right to throw your whole per- 
sonality into a heap for anything or any 
one. We have to remain individuals, and 
respect our own purposes, no matter how 
much we care. When there’s nothing 
else in life but love, you lose the best of 
love itself.” 

“That’s what men have always known, 
and what women are supposed to deny,” 
Oliver ruminated. 

“There are so many things women are 
supposed to think—and almost all of 
them are humbug.” 

They wound down to the cafion bed 
before sunset, and Tracy found that her 
wildest, most romantic dream of all, per- 
sisting since the days of gypsy make- 
believe, stood the test of actuality. In 
her gray flannel man’s shirt and pepper- 
and-salt tweed knickers, with the ends of 
her flowing red tie in perpetual danger of 
dropping into the coals as she bent over 
the fire, she skipped about like some goat- 
footed two-natured creature of barbaric 
myth. On that first evening they listened 
to the thousand indeterminate rustlings 
of the dark woods, in which the little red 
glow of their fire made an oasis of light. 
Tired with a hard day’s driving, they 
stretched full length on the mattress 
spread on the ground. The smoke of 
Oliver’s pipe rose with the thinner spiral 
from Tracy’s cigarette and mingled with 
the gray-blue coils and convolutions 
above the embers of the fire. 

“This hasn’t failed us,’ Tracy mur- 
mured, as the pale light of the rising moon 
seeped down upon them, filtered through 
layers of dark oak-leaves. 

Oliver knocked the ashes from his pipe 
against the rough gray, side of a boulder. 

“No,” he said, “we’ve escaped. And 
perhaps the real triumph of life is to know 
and have command of a way of escape.’ 


XVII 
THERE followed day after day of 


driving, up roads so narrow and 
rutted that the travelers did well to 
average ten miles an hour, through gigan- 
tic forests of redwoods and on into the 
pine belt, where the friendly sound of 
water gave them the signal to make home 
for the night. When Tracy lay looking 
straight into the moon, and when her eyes 
opened again to the white sky of early 
morning, she felt half-intoxicated with an 
unquestioning zest of beauty. The world 
lay about her, cold and virginal until 
Oliver gave it human gaiety with the first 
crackling of twigs under the breakfast 
coffee pot. 

In the lonely mountain cafion she stood 
white-limbed and shivering, but with 
leaping blood, digging her toes among the 
pebbles of the stream-bed for secure 











footing, while the shallow water romped 
above her ankles. Every morning they 
were wakened by the dawn—not by 
noises, nor by the needs of any hour, but 





by the still, wide unfolding of light across 
the world. That leap into the brook was 
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a challenge, for the air as well as the water 
was stinging cold. The cleaving line of 
sunlight lay high across the peaks, while 
their own steep lower slopes were still 
gray with shadow. Oliver built a leaping 
yellow fire, and Tracy picked her way 
gingerly, like a kitten, over the grass and 
stones, and flung up her bare arms to let 
the heat flash across her cold body. 

Oliver, with rumpled hair, his face 
boyish above the high rolled collar of his 
sweater, threw a small pine cone straight 
against Tracy’ s chest. 

“You’re a hell of a realist, you are! 
he remonstrated as Tracy shied and 
capered like a startled colt. ‘Here you 
are, working yourself up into the notion 
that it is actually pleasant to stand up 
there and shiver without anything on, 
instead of diving into all the clothes you 
can lay your hands to.” 

“T won’t be done out of this, I won’t! 
And you can call me all the names you 
like.” Tracy tossed the pine cone back 
again, where it hung rakishly in Oliver's 
hair. “I’m having a regular orgy. I’m 
going to be as romantic as ever I like. 
I’m going to revel in feeling the air all 
over my body. We're on leave. We're 
escaping. And if I only i imagine I like 
it—well, I i imagine I like it a lot.” 

By seven o’clock they had begun their 
day's journey. Tracy, with a wild dryad 
gladness lingering in her eyes, took the first 
turn at the wheel. Driving over the narrow, 
tortuous and unfamiliar roads was hard 
and exacting work, and Tracy’s joy in the 
venture gained much of its sharp flavor 
from her participation in all the labor as 
well as the release of it. 

They drove for almost half a day with- 
out meeting even ahorseman. September 
is late for mountain travel, and that part 
of the Siskiyous is not in the line of ordi- 
nary tourist trafic. Tracy for some 
time had been keeping her eyes on the 
road, her mind steeped in the half-som- 
nolence of rhythmic motion, when she 
was startled to hear a sudden sound of 
shouting and the scrambling rattle of 
hoofs on the stony road. She drew out 
| to the edge of the curve, over-hanging the 
canon, and, as the turn came into view, 
saw a heavy wagon drawn by two horses, 
lumbering toward her down the hill. 

he driver, shouting inarticulately, 
trotted panting behind the wagon, trying 
to make enough speed to jump to the 
rear hub and regain his seat. ‘The lines 
trailed at the side, just out of his reach. 

Tracy stopped the car. She felt no 
frenzy of fear, but a curious cold stillness, 
a sense of inevitability, as if she were 
reading over a page already written. 

“Steady on,” she heard Oliver’s quiet 
voice beside her. “Don’t try to pull out 
any further. The bank on this side is 
crumbly.” He spoke without emphasis. 

Tracy’s hands unconsciously clenched 
the steering wheel. It took all her self- 
control to keep from turning the car 
farther out. The impulse to dodge was 
almost irresistible. 

“They’ ll know enough to take the inside 
turn.” Oliver was saying, still very quietly. 

They took it, at a heavy, swinging trot, 
clearing the car, just as the driver caught 
the lines and scrambled from the wheel 
hub to his seat. But as the wagon passed 
round thesharp-angled turn the rear wheel 
struck the back of the car a heavy, glanc- 
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ing blow. Tracy felt the unsteady sliding 
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of the ground under the rear wheels, as if 
the car itself were disintegrating. Then 
it trembled into a poise of equilibrium. 
Through it all the engine throbbed 
steadily, like a pulsing heart. 

The grade was so steep that she dared 
not release her brakes and start forward, 
lest the momentary slide backward should 
send the car caroming down the cafon. 
She sat perfectly still, her hands clenched 
on the wheel. Oliver reached across and 
gently opened the door beside her. 


“If it slips any farther, don’t wait for | 


anything—jump!” he directed. Then 
with slow, cautious balancing he shifted 
his weight and crept to the ground on his 
own side of the car. “Don’t move—I’ll 
see if I can block the back wheels.” 

That strange calm still enveloped Tracy 
like an atmosphere. She wondered whether 
she could jump in time if the ground gave 
way. She wondered whether this was the 
end written for her story—to fall, in a 
wreck of metal, down to that glimmer of 
water at the bottom of the canon, which 
she had left so blithely. She was neither 
consciously brave nor consciously afraid, 
only very, very still. 

She was mistily aware of movement 
behind her, but she dared not turn to look. 
After a long time she heard Oliver’s voice. 

“T can’t make the stones hold. Slip 
your brakes a bit—gently, mind—and 
back down a little. There’s a stump here 
that'll hold firm against the end of the car. 
I'll help guide. But for God’s sake, go 
slow.” 

Like the lifting of anaesthesia, the 
numbing sense of passive quiescence 
billowed away from T i 
ness. 
she eased the car backward. 











Tracy’s conscious- | 
With every nerve tight and steady, | 


“Halt,” came the crack of Oliver’s | 


voice, and with the renewed push of her 
foot on the brake, the machine settled 
with a dull jar against the stump. 

It was possible now to pull out a piece 
of canvas from the bedding. Oliver made 
a path for the wheels to grip instead of 
spinning and sliding in the soft mould— 


| and then climbed into the seat beside 


be But he still left both doors open. 
“You’d better stay out till I get up.” 
l'racy’s tone was too cool to be quite 


| natural. 


“Thanks. I'll take it with you,” he 
answered sharply, the unreasonable anger 
of strained nerves catching at his voice. 





Tracy reached across and gripped his | 


| muddy hand before shifting to low. 


“A hell of a realist you are” she flashed | 


with sudden laughter. ‘““There’s a bit of 

the old Nick of romance left in you yet. 

Well, then, we'll heave up together.” 
Like a struggling animal the machine 


caught its breath and with wheezing | 


engine took the steep short grade to the 
solid roadbed. Oliver jumped out to 
gather the canvas and then walked across 
to the wheel side of the car. But as he 
lifted his head to speak, he saw the 
defiant, triumphant profile of Tracy’s pale 
face. With a shake of the head, half 
impatient, half exultant, he passed to the 
other side and took his place as passenger. 

The dear, damnable pride of her! It 
had challenged all his self-control to 
refrain from insisting that she get out and 
allow him to drive up the bank alone. 
And, once they had regained the highway, 
his impulse, the impulse of implanted 
chivalry, had been to take her place at 
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the wheel, to urge that she relax after the 
strain instead of driving on up the twisted 
mountain road. Then he saw, in the 
valorous lift of her averted face, the insult 
of the man’s gesture of pride and pro. 
tection. She had proved her right to 
peril. He knew how flashingly she would 
choose her equal share of danger, how 
scathingly she would resent the humili- 
ation of safety. But was the compre- 
hension of his love met by a corresponding 
prescience on the part of hers? Would 
she understand the high gift of his sacri- 
ficed prerogative to save and protect? 
He grunted a half-audible “Damn” under 
his breath. It was only a sham sacrifice 
that demanded acknowledgment. 

Tracy had sat as silently as he. 

“Here’s a place for lunch” she called 
at last, ‘‘and I think we deserve some 
coffee.” She stopped the car and leaned 
over and kissed Oliver on the forehead. 

“Tt don’t take you for granted, my 
dear,” she said with a little shaky laugh. 
“T know you’re one in a thousand—but I 
wouldn’t have you if you weren’t.” 


N those weeks of daily companionship, 

the world behind them was ignored. 
Only on their last day of driving along 
the endless straight highway of the valley, 
before they relinquished the car and took 
the train eastward, Tracy opened the 
sealed packet of their problem. 

“We've had everything together these 
days,” she said wistfully, “and back in 
Wickham almost our whole lives were 
separate. I wish we had work that would 
keep us together as this has done.” 

“But it’s just Wickham that has mad: 
this possible. The thing for us to do is to 


peg along, and earn our little bursts of 


freedom. We could never have afforded 
this if | hadn’t gone into the mills.” 

“We wouldn’t have cared,” Tracy mur- 
mured. 

“T don’t pretend that there’ll be any- 
thing but jog-trotting for me at Wickham 
for a good long time to come. As things 
were, T was hurried too much, and came 
acropper. Nowthere’s nothing to do but 
to mark time. The Uncs won’t stand for 
any innovations, and they’ll be pretty 
sensitive about any attempts to make 
things over.” 

“Can you stand that? Can you work 
that way?” Tracy’s voice vibrated under 
the weight of discouragement. 

His jaw jutted to its most stubborn line. 

“You bet I’ll stand it. I won’t walk 
out, just because I’m beaten. I'll hang 
on. And then, every summer, there’ll 
be this, or something else as good.” 

“Eleven months in a cage, for a month 
of freedom,” thought Tracy. The core 
of hardness in her nature revolted from 
bewailing a situation for which she had no 
practical substitute to offer. She remained 
silent. But, undirected as the futile 
buzzing of a fly in an empty room, her 
mind turned upon itself, bumping against 
one closed window after another in its 
search for an outlet into the open world. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 

Next month, with the concluding chap- 
ters of Mrs. Mavity’s novel of a girl’s 
adventures with life, SUNSET will print 
the first instalment of ‘‘Debt of the Desert,’’ 
Stephen Allen Reynolds’ dramatic story of 
a young man’s battle for success against 
tremendous—and mysterious— odds in the 
colorful Southwest. Yes, there’s a girl in 
it; you'll like her. —The Editors. 
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Shop Early! 


Put Magazines First on 
your Christmas List 


It is not too early to order your 
magazine gifts for Christmas. Every 
one of the clubs below is a bargain. 
Magazines may be sent to different 
addresses, if desired. Send your subscriptions to 
this Bureau, and be sure they will be handled 
properly and promptly. Rates below are for 
United States only—new or renewal. 

Publishers’ Special 

Regular Club 


SUNSET MAGAZINE Price Price 


Boys’ Magazine 
Camera Craft 


With American Magazine $5.00 $4.50 
American Boy 4.50 4.00 
“ American Cookery . 4.00 3.40 
“ Adventure 8.50 8.00 
“Asia . ; 6.00 5.00 
“Atlantic Monthly : 6.50 6.00 
“ Beautiful Womanhood | 00 2.65 
Beauty 00 4.50 
Bookman 50 5.50 
Boys’ Life 50 3.75 

2. 

3. 

6. 


SRKEKR A SE 


Country Life 
Current History 


Century . 50 50 
“Child Life 50 00 
“Christian Herald 50 65 
“Classic 00 50 
“Collier's . 00 00 
“Correct English | 00 25 
“ Cosmopolitan 50 00 


* Current Opinion 50 50 
“  Delineator 50 65 
“ Designer 00 10 
9 ia 50 50 

Etude 50 75 


Everybody's | ~ me 
Fashionable Dress . 


RRS 


50 50 
Field & Stream . 00 25 
“ Forbes A 50 50 
“ Forum . 50 50 
“ Garden Magazine 50 50 
“Good Housekeeping 50 00 
“ Harper’s Bazar . 50 00 
+ Harper’ s Magazine 50 00 
“ Hearst's International . 50 00 
“ House Beautiful 4 50 75 
“ House and Garden . 50 00 
“ Independent 50 50 
« International Interpreter 50 00 
« John Martin’s Book 50 75 
« Junior Home Magazine 50 25 
“ La Costume Royal 00 00 
“ Little Folks . - 50 75 
fa” ee 50 50 
“  McCall’s 50 00 
“ — McClure’s 50 
me entor . 50 50 
“ Modern Priscilla 50 85 
“ Motion Picture . 
“ Musical America 50 75 
« Musical Courier 50 50 


“ Musical Leader 

“ Musical Observer 

“« Musician : 

“National Brain Power . 

“ Our World Eines 

“ Outer’s Recreation . 

“ Outdoor Life 
Pathfinder i 

“ People’s Home Journal. 

“  Photoplay ‘<. 

“« Physical Culture 

“ Pictorial Review 

“Popular Radio ._. 

“ Popular Science Monthly 

‘ Practical Eectrice ; 

“Radio (S. 

“ Radio be ae 

“ Radio Digest 

“ Radio News 


“Review of Reviews 50 00 
«St. Nicholas 50 50 
“ Science & Invention 00 25 
“Scientific American 50 50 
“  Screenland , 00 75 
“  Scribner’s 50 50 
“« Style. 50 00 
« System 50 50 


“ Theatre Magazine ; 

“ Today’s Housewife 

“Travel ; 

« True Story 

“« Wireless Age 

“ —Woman’s Home 
Companion 

“ —World’s Work 

« —Youth’s Companion 5.00 


If this list does not contain what you 
want, a post card will bring special 
bargain price quotation on any list of 


magazines. 
ADDRESS ORDERS 


SUNSET 
{SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU 


460 Fourth Street San Francisco 
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Blackfeet 


(Continued from page 11) 


stay with it this time and think of the 
dead cattle when I’m tempted to quit 
farming for stock raising.” 

Here and there other Indians, mostly 
the older full-bloods, yielded to the in- 
cessant urging, plowed up some bottom 
land and sowed wheat in small patches. 
But the old nomadic habits were strong. 
They just could not stay home and guard 
their fields. Gophers, more numerous 
than bootleggers in Pennsylvania, were 
waiting for an addition to their diet. 
Unless an incessant fight was waged 
against them, they would ruin a field in 
a week, and not many of the Indians had 
the persistence to keep on killing gophers. 
Except Split Ears. The old man de- 
termined that no gopher should rob him of 
his wheat. He killed them by the 
thousand and saved their tails; by-and-by 
he had accumulated nearly 4cco of them. 


F. C. Campbell, the man who is 
redeeming the Blackfeet 


Barely a thousand bushels of wheat was 
the yield of the first season in 1921. 
Superintendent Campbell had put into 
the campaign sufficient energy to have 
raised fifty thousand bushels without 
the aid of the Indians, but he did not 
throw up the sponge when he surveyed 
the tiny yield of the gophered fields. On 
the contrary, he smiled contentedly. 

“We've broken the ice, boys,” he said 
to his assistants. “Upandatthem. It’s 
a beginning, anyway. Let’s keep after 
’em all winter. They’ll do it if we push 
hard enough.” 

They kept after ’em all winter. Even 
better, the Indian Bureau supplied the 
money necessary to buy cows. Not cat- 
tle. Cows. Milk cows. 

“A white-face to the Indian is like a 
deer,” argued Campbell. “It’s almost 
like a wild thing needing no care or atten- 
tion. If I supply Herefords, most of 
them will ‘break a leg’ the first winter and 
become beef. But cows of the milk 
strain will stand at the front door and 
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ELECTRIC RUG 


Keeps cold feet warm and cozy. 





It costs no more to operate than 
a 40 watt lamp—only consumes 
‘12 the current of the ordinary 
electric heater. Attaches to any 
electric socket or outlet. 


The entire heating element is en- 
closed in asbestos. You may place 
it upon your finest rug with per- 
fect safety. 


On rainy days when you come 
indoors, sit in your favorite chair 
with your wet feet on the EVER- 
WARM. The even heat will dry 


your shoes without injury. 


IF YOUR FEET ARE WARM YOU 
ARE WARM ALL OVER 


Price $5. postpaid Dealers write 


Fully guaranteed for one year 
USE THIS COUPON 
WILLAT PRODUCTION CO. 


: 1121 Howard Street San Francisco, Cal. ‘: 
: I am enclosing $5 for which planes send me an : 
: EVERWARM Electric Rug. If lam not satisfied! : 


} may return the rug and you will refund my money. : 
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Cough-Colds 


T IS not what we say, but what our 
Patrons say of Vapo-Cresolene that 
conveys the strongest evidence of its meri's. 





| moo morning and night. They’ve got 
_ to be taken care of and they’ve got to be 
| milked. I can talk to the Indians about 
| staying home and looking after fields and 
gardens until I’m black in the face without 
making much of an impression, but a milk 





| COW, a sow with little pigs and a flock of “Used 

| chickens for which they’ve paid out their While 

| own money will tie them down without 7 You 
a word from ‘me.” Est. 1879 Sleep” 


Our best advertising is from the unsolicited state- 
ments of those who have used Vapo-Cresolene. 
For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, 

hooping cough, P dic croup, asthma 
and catarrh. 


| _ So the heifers were sold to the Indians 
| for five dollars down, balance on time. 
| Sows, chickens, sheep and turkeys were 
| sold on similarterms. Plows and mowing 
| machines were bought, wagons and sets 
| of harness were supplied. These con- 
| crete pieces of evidence of the Bureau’s 
| interest stirred the Blackfeet. At last 
| they believed that the promises of the 
| Bureau would be fulfilled. So they went 





Send for our testimonial and 
descriptive booklet 29C 


Sold by Druggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE Co. 


") 62 Cortlandt Street, New York 
a” or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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| to work. In the spring of 1922 they 





| planted so much wheat that Campbell 
felt justified in putting up a small flour 

| mill in the center of the reservation. It 
was needed, for that fall the Blackfeet 
harvested 15,000 bushels of wheat. Flour 

| disappeared from the rations issued that 

| winter. The Blackfeet had their own. 

| About this time Campbell realized that 

| his personal efforts were insufficient to 

| keep the farming enthusiasm of his char- | 

| ges at the boiling point. He simply could 

| not get round often enough to see each 








CLEAR A HEADCOLD 
quickly by placing in 
each nostril a little | 
healing, antiseptic 


“Mentholatum 


Write tor free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans, 
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| machinery and the seed necessary to make 

| the start. He brought about the con- 

| struction of the flour mills; he established 
a little saw mill in the foothills where the 
Indians could bring the logs they cut and 
have them transformed into boards. Best 
of all, his human sympathy went out to 

| all members of the tribe. He not only 
learned to know them, their wives and 
children, but he even recognized the 
heifers he met along the road and was able 
to tell which cow belonged towhom. With 
the aid of imperturbable Dick Sanderville, 
the interpreter, he could trace the in- 
tricate family and group relationship of 
the entire a hy and he became a welcome 
visitor in every lodge. 
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CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 


ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 15 by speciall chartered 
Cunarder “Laconia” 20,000 comm over a red os 
ting pesnevery Rnckadin Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands. 18 days in Japan 
and China, Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, 
option 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Athens, Naples, Egypt, Riviera, with stop-over 
privileges in Europe. 
4 MONTHS, $1000 up 
Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


CLARK’S 2i1st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 
ta MEDITERRANEAN 
Sie ay terre yer 
Rome, etc., $600 up, including Hotels, Guides, 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N.Y. 
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“You promised last spring that you | 
would come and visit me again soon, to 
look at my fields and my cows,” said Red 
Plume, the ex-medicine man of the tribe 
who has steadfastly declined to embrace 
the Christian faith. ‘The grass grew, the 
young ducks learned to fly, the grain 
ripened, but you did not keep your word. 
Now when the wild geese are getting ready 
to fly south you come. It is not good that 
a chief should make empty talk.” 

Red Plume was sitting in his canvas 
lodge pitched alongside of his log house, 
a lodge supplied him and many others 
from surplus war goods at very low cost 
through the superintendent’s efforts. 
Campbell did not smile. Gravely he ex- 
plained that he had called twice only to 
find nobody round. Red Plume accepted 
the explanation with a dignified nod and 
began an oration. He told how he had 
urged his sons to follow the advice of the 
superintendent and go to work farming. 

“T shall not be here very much longer,” 
he concluded. ‘The best thing I can 
leave them is good advice. If they will 
do as the superintendent says, they will 
never be hungry again.” 

“You see,”” Campbell explained to me, 
“that we are having no trouble with the 
older men. It’s the youngsters that 
present the real problem. They prefer 
Browning and the pool rooms to their 
ranches. But in time even they will 
realize that it is better to farm in the sum- 
mer and be comfortable in winter than 
to work on the wood pile during the cold 
weather. We no longer issue rations 
gratis to able-bodied men. They have to 
do some kind of work in return.” 


What the Blackfeet Need 


A beginning has been made in the re- 
demption of the Blackfeet, real construc- 
tive work is being done on the bleak 
Montana plains, perhaps the only con- 
structive work of permanent value on any 
Indian reservation, though the five-year 
program originated by Campbell has been | 
introduced among other tribes. But the 
road ahead is long, stony and toilsome. 
Its traversing will require infinite pa- 
tience, great wisdom and deep under- | 
standing. For one thing, something | 
must be done to provide an occupation 
for the Blackfeet during the long, cold 
winter months. At present they have 
‘nothing to do except to cut some wood. 
Superintendent Campbell is endeavoring 
to introduce blanket weaving among the 
women, but there is no project for the idle 
hands of the men in winter. 

And the old, the blind, the sick are not | 
adequately cared for. According to the 
universal testimony the rations issued 
them are deficient in meat and fat, the 
“fat back” or sowbelly is of poor quality 
and the ration as a whole is insufficient for 
their appetites. Of course it is true that 
“srub-line riders” and neighbors help to 
eat the rations issued to the old and help- 
less, but this effect of the Indian’s hos- 
pitality could be counteracted by issuing 
rations at shorter intervals. It will cost 
more to give the old and sick Blackfeet 
adequate care, but the cost is small com- | 
pared with the value of the land taken 
from them without their consent. 

The trachoma situation is very bad. 
An examination of over 900 Blackfeet by 
a Bureau eye specialist this summer 

_ showed that this highly contagious disease 











The Question of Gray Hair 


EVERY woman must meet it. 

Let Brownatone answer it for 
you. This superior hair tint surely 
restores to gray, faded or streaked 
hairits exact original shade. Quick 
in action and permanent in effect. 
Satisfactory results to thousands 
of women and absolute harmless- 
ness to hair, scalp and skin have 
made Brownatone the largest sell- 
ing hair tint in the U. S. and 
Canada. Easily applied. Not af- 
fected by shampooing or any other 
hair treatment. Convince yourself. 
Send 10c for trial bottle. On sale 
everywhere—50c and $1.50. 

The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 
404 Coppin Bidg., Covington, Ky. 

Canada Address: Windsor, Ont. 


BROWNATONE 


& Tints Gray Hair Any Shade 
Na Tone Lemonated Shampoo, cleanses and beautifies 


At dealers or direct 50c 
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Flowers may be delivered within a few 
hours to any address in the United 
States or Canada by means of the Flor- 
ists’ Telegraph Delivery Service. Ask 
your Florist to tell you how it is done 
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No Tell Tale 
Circles/ 


A French scientist has found the natural way to 
remove circles under the eyes. He has composed a 
marvelous golden creme for restoring and reviving 
the dark and sunken tissues and for bringing back 
original freshness. Circles make you look years older 
and are so embarrassing. I want you to see how 
thousands of other pretty women drive them away 


FREE PROOF “xtcney° 


Money 


Through my liberal “get acquainted” offer you may 
now receive by mail a large 25 franc jar of Circle 
Creme. Send no money—only the coupon. Pay post- 
man the special introductory price $1.87 (plus few 
cents postage) on delivery. Simply follow directions 
and then, if you are not delighted, return the jar 
and I will return every penny. My present supply of 
Circle Creme is limited. Write Today, care Studio G. 


MARCELINE, 849 Washington Blvd., Chicago, U.S.A. 


Send me Circle’ Creme 
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—in the Olympia 
Oyster Cocktail! — 
Two mineral salts 
splendid for health! — the 
oysters rich with free phos- 
phorus, priceless for nerve 
and brain, and revitalizing: 

more important than iron! 
In the tomato catsup, won- 
derful potassium. A cock- 
tail once, or twice, each 
week, and you actually feel 
new vigor! 

—just one to two dozen 
oysters, ample catsup, salt, 
lemon juice to taste; tobas- 
co if desired. 

In California sometimes 
called “Californias” 
*Olympia Oyster — 

Assa., Olympia, Wash. 


0) B GN 7-\ 


FAMOUS 


OYSTERS 


Make the 
Olympia 
Oyster 
Cocktail 
a Home 
Custom, 


Order 
them in 


the Cafe. 





New Way To 
TRAIN CHILDREN 


——e MORE than 
love is due a child. And 
this is the right training 

—training that buildssturdy 
health of body, firmness of 
mind, nobility of character. 
Now, for the first time, there 
isascientific method of child 
training founded onthe prin- 
ciple that confidence is the 
basis of control. This new 
system shows you how to 
correct the cause of disobe- 
dience, wilfulness, untruth 
fulness and other dangerous 
habits. It removes the cause—not by punishment orscold- 
ing but by confidence and cooperation along lines which 
Hi amazingly easy for anv parent to apply. 


igh t E d t This system, pre- 
Higt es n orsemen $ paredespecially for 
the busy parent, is producing remarkable and immedi- 
ate results for thousands of parents inall parts of the 
world. It is endorsed by leading educators, 


FREE BOOK 


w Methods in Child Training’’ is the 
ti. ed astartling book which describes this 
m and outlines the work of the 
.§ ostal 
today and the book will be sent free—but do 
it now as this announcement may never 

appear here again. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 12212 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








leading ultumately to blindness had 
affected the eyes of more than 40 per cent 
of the entire number. It must be treated 
in the early stages if it is to be cured at 
all. During my visit the physician was 
called to attend one of the Sisters in the 
Catholic boarding school for Indian girls. 
She had contracted trachoma among the 
Indians fourteen years ago. Her eyes 
had been treated and it was thought a 
cure had been effected, but every dust 
storm brought a recrudescence of the 
trouble. In Armenia and Turkey Ameri- 
can charity maintains large isolation 
camps for thousands of orphan children 
infected with trachoma, each child re- 
ceiving a daily individual treatment until 
its eyes are cured, but right here at home 
nothing effective ‘is being done to eradi- 
cate the disease among the original owners 
of the soil. For the children there should 
be special boarding schools solely for 
trachoma patients, with a specialist and 
trained nurses in constant attendance; 
for the adults home treatment and in- 
struction by specialists and nurses should 
be provided on a large scale. Effective 
anti-trachoma and anti-tuberculosis meas- 
ures among the Blackfeet and other 
Indians will cost far more money than is 
now available; the health appropriation 
of the Indian Bureau will have to be 


years to combat the consequences of past 
neglect, apathy and ignorance, but a 
nation which can spend tens of millions 
on Asiatic orphans certainly should take 
adequate care of its own wards. 

The case of the Blackfeet shows what 
one determined, sympathetic and under- 
standing man can do for an Indian tribe 
when he is given a practically free hand 
by the W ashington bureaucracy. It con- 
firms the need for a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the Indian Bureau to the end that 
the poor men be weeded out and the good 
men be given a chance to do constructive 
work with adequate means, unhampered 
by politics and red tape. 


What You Can Do 


Mountain Chief was orating. ‘Many 
lies have been told about the Blackfeet,” 
he declaimed dramatically. “It’s true 
that we have suffered in the past, but now 
we are trying to help ourselves. See, 
yonder lie the logs the young men brought 
from the mountains to build a community 
house. Tell your white friends that the 
Blackfeet are helping themselves, that 
they are even building their own commun- 
ity houses in which to hold their council 
meeting, to dance the old dances and talk 
of their farms and their stock. We have 
the logs. We need cement, windows, 
doors and equipment. Wehavenomoney 
to buy these things. Tell your friends 
that they can help build the Blackfeet 


quadrupled at least for a number of | 
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| fine about it 
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$350 and up 
at the better 
smoke shops 


Wa. DEMUTHe(o. 


NEW YORK 





No More Tired Feet 


Snyder’s Universal Arch Res‘orer will com- 
pletely rest your ti ed feet in a few minutes 
and will quickly and definitely stop those pains in 
your feet and legs. o arch supports, no inconven- 
ience, no loss of time. Unanimous approval of users and 
Doctors. Satisfaction or your money back. Write today. 
Foot Correction Institute, 
Box 982, Long Beach, Calif. 





Classified Advertising 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 








Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘“‘In the 
Valley of the Sun.’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, 
California. 





‘“*Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department 8S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





PATENTS 





Patents. Write for free Guide Books, List of 
Patent Buyers and Record of Invention Blank be- 
fore disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch 
for free opinion of patentable nature. Victor J. 
Evans & Co., Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. Main 
Offices 751 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 
624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Highest 





HELP WANTED 





Accountants and Bookkeepers wanted as local 
representatives. Bond required—References. Cal- 
ifornia and Pacific Coast vacancies. Cost Service 





community houses by sending us the 
money for these things. That’s all.” 

Christmas is just round the corner, the 
faint echo of the bells on Santa Claus’ 
reindeer team is in the air, the spirit of 
giving pervades the country. Think of 
the deep snow round the lonely log houses 
of the Blackfeet on the bleak, bitter cold 
Montana prairies. They have no social 
life in winter, yet they love sociability. 
Will you help them build the community 


houses? Send your contribution to F. C. 
Campbell, Superintendent, Browning, 
Montana. 





Bureau, P.O. Box 156, Berkeley, California. 





All men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 65, will- 
ing to accept Government Positions, $117-$250, 
traveling or stationary. Write Mr. Ozment, 
340 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 


A 





UNITARIAN LITERATURE 





Unitarian literature sent free on applica- 
tion; pamphlets and sermons on Unitarian belief 
by great writers. Address Mrs. B. R. Keith chair- 
man of com. Cecil Hotel 545 Post St. San Francisco 
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(Continued from page 42) 


strong hold on the public attention. Now 
comes Mr. Merwin with a romance of 


secret of silk manufacture, by virtue of 
which China retained its hold on most of 
the commerce of the ancient world, and 


to get at that secret by hook or crook, 
form the foundation for the story. Mr. 
Merwin builds on this beautifully. The 
story is told through the letters and pri- 
vate journal of one Jan Po, Chinese emis- 
sary to the brilliant Persian court. It is 
an absolutely fascinating reconstruction 
of a little-known day and a superb tale 
to boot. 

Nor are we lacking in purely Western 
stuff. “Brass Commandments” (Cen- 
tury) by Charles Alden Seltzer gives us a 
taste of what happens to “rustlers” 


from a five years’ absence to find Lannon 
Basin overrun with outlaw bands. The 
Brass Commandments are six-gun cart- 
ridges and the story moves as quickly 
as the hero’s draw. Mr. Seltzer can do 
this kind of thing in first-class style. 


a different type of Western story. “The 
Valley of Arcana” (Dodd, Mead) is a 
tale of adventure in the remote moun- 
tains of California. An arduous search for 
the mysterious valley culminates in a 
dramatic moment when Charmian is 
left, snowed-in with a sick man for com- 
pany, to decide which of two suitors she 
loves. Mr. Hankins is thoroughly at 
home when he writes of the California 
mountains and this book will supply a 
new viewpoint to many people who have 
thought of California chiefly in terms of 
vineyards, orchards and sunny beaches. 
In romantic adventure you may also 
have your choice. In “Fombombo”’ (Cen- 
tury) by T. S. Stribling (who will be re- 
membered as the author of “Birthright’’), 
the author has executed a total reverse- 
ment. South American revolutions have 
furnished story material before but we 
don’t recall seeing an American hardware 
salesman as the central character in any 
other story of that nature. “Fombombo” 
is number-one romance. 
’ But perhaps you prefer to adventure 
farther from home. In that case, espe- 
cially if you like your fiction seasoned with 
a dash of bewilderment, try “The Black 
Parrot” (Century) by Harry Hervey. 
Java, Siam and Borneo form the back- 
ground for as thrilling a mystery-romance 
as ever wore a red-and-yellow jacket. 
One especially interesting volume—or 
set of volumes rather—we must mention 
before we close the Corner. The South 
Moulton Co. has published “The Birds of 
California,” by William Leon Dawson. Mr. 
Dawson writes about birds in a perfectly 
amazing fashion. Chatty, humorous, in- 
teresting every minute, he gives the 
reader scientific facts entirely painlessly— 
no small achievement. ‘The illustrations 
are remarkable examples of high quality 
color work and any one of the editions is 
the kind of thing that makes one’s library 
worth while. 
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when two-fisted Flash Lannon comes back | 


Arthur Preston Hankins is on deck with | 





mee The Book Corner | 


China two thousand years ago. The | 


the machinations of the Roman Empire | 











Better buy two copies of this book 
so you will have one to re-read 
when your friends borrow the other. 


OH, DOCTOR! 


A New Novel 
by Harry Leon Wilson 


Illustrations by Henry Raleigh 


OU chuckled at Merton. You chortled at Rucces, 
and at Bunker Bean. But you won’t know how it 
feels to die laughing until you read On, Doctor! 


You will roar through the story of Rufus Billop 
who grew up to be a “hypo,” a person who thinks 
he is sick. And Rufus didn’t care how soon the 
end came... Until . 


. Dolores came into his life. She was a nurse. She doted on 
he-men who could bite nails in two. Rufus stood no chance 
at all. Now he tried his best to die. 
He became a reckless dare-devil . . . 


. Then what do you suppose this 
foolish girl did? Ah!. ..That’s the part 
we can’t tell. But you are due to read 
one of the sweetest love stories ever 
told as well as one of the scream- 





This is Dolores. Beautiful! 
But not dumb. Her heroes 
were the strong, silent men 


ingest novels ever written. 


Now it’s up to you! Say “Oh, Doc- of thesilversheet. But love 
tor!” with $2.00 to the clerk at works in mysterious ways 
the book counter—then you'll say its wonders to perform. 
“Oh, Doctor!” to every one you meet. You'll be surprised! 


Publishers @sinopolitan Book (poration New York 
















YOU CAN’T GO WRONG ON A COSMOPOLITAN BOOK 
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Big Producer 
Ready Seller 
Great Keeper 


Apples 


The Dessert Apple Supreme 


Propagated only fromthe 
genuine original Scott 


Rainier trees. Fruit is 
mild, crisp, fine flavored 
and delightful. Its flavor 
appeals to all. Bearing 
trees in Yakima Valley 
have demonstrated it to 
be one of the most profit- 
able apples produced. 


Awarded the Wilder 
——_— Silver 
we Medal 


The Wilder 
Silver Med- 
al is given 
by Ameri- 
can Pomological Society only after 
exhaustive investigation has pro- 
duced proof of a. fruit’s supreme 
merit. The medal is made by the 
United States Mint. 





Yakima Valley soil and sun- 
shine, continuous cultivation and 
controlled irrigation produce trees 
that are famous the world over. We 
operate more than 1000 acres and 
this big scale production makes 
Washington Nursery trees cost no 
more. They are the finest, hardy, 
thoroughly matured stock that can 
be had. Every tree three times 
inspected. 


WASHINGTON NURSERY CO. 
Box C-2 Toppenish. Wash. 


Write for free copy 
of our big new cata- 
log describing hun- 
dreds of other fruits 
and flowers. 







WASHINGTON 
NURSERY 


FRUIT ANO SHADE TREES 
SHRUBS—VINES— ROSES 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK 
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Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service me eo by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be encl in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for people intending to come to 
the Far West. 

Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 








certain amount of land has been thrown 
open to homestead entry near Campo, 
California. 
choice for sixty days, but they may over- 
look some worth-while tracts. 





| tell me anything about the character of 
this land, kind of crops raised, distance 
from railroad, etc.?—A. D. P., Pomona, 
Cas 


| 
| 
| 


San Diego county, California, consists of 
| about 7000 acres of hilly and mountainous 
| land which is useless without water and 
will barely support a cow for each twenty 
acres—provided you have additional feed 
raised on irrigated land. 
in this vicinity has been culled over again 
and again until nothing worth while is 
left. 
‘‘T wouldn’t give the price of an automo- 
bile ride to the land for a whole section 
Wc a 
sample of the generosity with which 
Uncle Sam hands out his culls to ex-ser- 
vice men. 
| them to try to make a living on land of 
| this character. 


and found it as you say: hilly and rocky 


Fooling the Veterans 
Q. According to the Land Office a 


Ex-service men have first 


Can you 


A. ‘The land thrown open near Campo, 


All the land 
As one resident of Campo writes: 

This so-called land opening is a 
It would be a crime for any of 


Reply.—I took a look over the country 





; OUt years ago. 


and extremely brushy, hard even for a 

All this has been open 

_ for 40 years, and all the best land picked 

oe for your kind 
D> 


| goat to get over. 


attention.—A. D. 


The Horse Heaven Again 


Q. I am considering an exchange of 
my 160-acre improved farm for 3000 

| acres in Benton county, Washington, un- 
This land has been in wheat, 
| but the rainfall is so short that the crop 
I am informed that the 
| Horse Heaven Irrigation project is under 
| way and that water for irrigation will 
| be available in a few years. 


improved. 


is uncertain. 


Before I go 


to the expense of a trip to the West I 
would like to have your opinion of the 
Benton county land and its value.—L. R. 


B., Ericson, Nes. 


A. Save your money if the Horse 


| Heaven land is the only magnet that 


| would bring you to the Far West. 


Here 


is a little example in arithmetic: Suppose 
everything were jake, the bonds of the 
project were sold and the irrigation sys- 
tem were nearly completed. You would 
then have 3000 acres unimproved, acres 
with a debt of over $40,000 and annual 
payments of interest, sinking fund and 


maintenance charges of over $3,000. 


It 


would cost you at least $50 an acre to get 
the land ready for the first crop. Where 
would you borrow the money considering 





1,000 Big Pages of 


Good Home Reading 


You will enjoy and all 
your home folks will en- 
/ joy Christian Herald's 

+ weekly sermons by Dr. 
Jowett and others of the 
world’s great preachers, 
the Daily Meditation, 
refreshing editorials by 
Dr. Sheldon and Dr. 
Sandison, clean enter- 
taining stories, worth- 
knowing articles by pub- 
lic leaders, important 
weekly news digest, 
useful Sunday Schoo! 
helps by Dr. Samuel D. 
, Price and Marion — 

rence, instructive Bible 
(Founded 1878) Stories egg > omy 
cheering heart-to-heart talks by Margaret Sang- 
ster, Margaret Slattery, and otheis, human- 
interest letters in the “‘Mail-Bag”; many attractive 
illustrations and a Family Page for all the family. 
Over 1,000 pages of good home reading for 
only $2.00. 


Christian Herald 


It is Loved by Home Folks 


Buy Magazines at Reduced Prices 
All Subscriptions for a full year 





/ 











Sunset (12 issues) .......... $2.50) Both for 
Christian Herald (52 issues) $2.00) gave $1.00 
American Magazi 
Woman’s Home Companion. All oo 
| Re he a ESE % 
Christian Herald Saneti.s 
Modern Priscilla or Little Folks. ..... .- All 3 for 
Sunset eae $5.00 
Save $1.50 
All 3 for 
$4.90 
Save $1.10 
All 3 for 
$5.25 
Save $1.25 
McCall's or People’s Home Journal. .... as for 
Christian Herald... 2.2 202122222222215§) Save $1.15 
Today's Housewife or Pathfinder....... All3 _ 
Christian Herald... 2... .. 2. 2.2.22.212) Save $1.25 
Youth’s Companion (52 issues) ........ All hg 
Mai tawaaeee scl eseks.cucne saute 
Cea NIA S.. 0. 0. nickacice cess Save $1.25 


Send Money Order or Check NOW to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


460 4th St., SAN FRANCISCO California 











Authorized and 








MAKE MONEY 
7%) es (00 1 


YOU CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 
at home in your spare time. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple “Instructograph’’ 
method. No canvassing or soliciting. We show you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home, no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each week. Full 
iculars and booklet free. Write Cay 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
401 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada. 





















Make $1.00 an Hour 


selling subscriptions to 
SUNSET, The West's 
Great National Mag- 
azine. Our NEW PLAN 
will help you succeed. 
Whole or spare time. 
A postcard will bring 
all particulars. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, Inc. 


Dept. S. C. San Francisco, Calif. 
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the irrigation bonds that would be a first 
lien on the land? 

But it’s worse than that. The Horse 
Heaven project comprises 230,000 acres. 
The estimated cost of putting water on 
the land is $136 per acre, or over $30,000,- 
ooo. Certain promoters have been issu- 
ing statements that they had a large 
part of the huge bond issue underwritten, 
but these statements represent hope rather 
than achievement, to put it mildly. On 
this point the Yakima Republic said last 
summer: 

“All this talk about the Horse Heaven 
irrigation project turns out to be hot air, 
as the Republsec knew it would. According 
to some of our contemporaries, particu- 
larly the esteemed Post-Intelligencer of 
Seattle, this great undertaking was finan- 
ced and under way, and all the Horse 
Heaven desert needed to blossom like 
a rose was a few flowers. We now find 
that the able promoters of this scheme 
never had any plans and didn’t get to 
frst base when it came to raising money. 
The association of landowners has termi- 
nated all arrangements with them and 
stands just where it did before they came 
on the scene. The Horse Heaven coun- 
try is a great irrigation prospect. It can 
be reclaimed, and ought to be, but until 
the millions needed to pay the costs are 
forthcoming it won’t be, and that may be 
many years.” 

Considering the state of agriculture at 
the present time and the prospective per- 
manent impoverishment of the American 


farmer’s customers in Central Europe, we | 
see no chance of financing this project for | 
decades. Hang on to your productive | 


farm. 


Learn Before You Leap 





Q. Would you please tell me what parts | 


of California are best adapted to the 
raising of oranges, and the price per acre? 
Could I purchase three or four year old 
orchards? About what price per acre 


would I pay for same? I have heard of | 


the San Sebastian valley and would like 
to know more about the land. Could 


you give me any information? Where | 
should I write for literature? Are | 
grapes more profitable than oranges?— 


R. C., Renton, Wasu. 


A. The writer has always believed that | 


he knew the West, particularly California, | 


very thoroughly, but he has never heard | 


of the San Sebastian valley. Could you 


let us know where this valley is located so | 
that we may obtain for you the infor- | 


mation you desire? 


To answer your questions concerning | 


citrus culture would require a book if it 
were to be done exhaustively. If you are 


contemplating orange growing, we would | 


like to warn you not to undertake a ven- 
ture of this kind without ample capital. 
An orange grove three or four years 
old, well located in regard to frosts, in 
good soil and having ample water supply 
could hardly be bought for less than $10co 
an acre. Considering the lower invest- 
ment a wine-grape vineyard has been far 


more profitable than an orange grove the | 


past four years. 


We would suggest that you write the | 
College of Agriculture, University of | 
California, Berkeley, Calif., for their | 


pamphlets on citrus culture. 
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Trolley Trip 
fae Kol thao) Bait 
Orange Kingdom 
4 ma ion a 4 Riverside 
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Write for 
from Main St. Folders 
Station 






Pacific Electric Railway 


O.A.Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, Los Angeles — 


fe man vho travels 
about the State said: 
“The facilities of’ 
a the Bank of Italy 
’ are always at my 
elbow wherever I 
go in Californiax. 
Naturally I appreciate 
70 banking offices such a broad +helpf ul 
ee cana and convenient 
service” 


_— s Bank of Ttaly ~Trust 


fFice — San Francisco 
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he practice of Chiropractic 
consists of the palpation 
and adjustment, with the hands, 
of the movable segments.of the 
spinal column to normal posi- 
tion for the purpose of releas- 




















by Merit Alone, 
Chiropractic 


has grown from an idea inthe mind of 
one man in 1905, to the second largest 
health profession in the world. 


There are now approximately 25,000 prac- 
titioners, more than a hundred schools and 
about 15,000 students. 


Twenty-six state governments have recog- 
nized the science as distinct and different from 
anything else on earth. 


In less than eighteen years, this growth has 
been effected, not only without the aid of other 
professions engaged in getting the sick well, but 
in spite of their utmost efforts to prevent it. 


Chiropractic has never had a single dollar of 
endowment from state or national govern- 
ments. It has overcome the prejudice of the 
public, the opposition of other professions in- 
tent on its extermination, and adverse laws in 
every state in the Union. 


It has recruited its patients from among 
those upon whom other methods failed, and 
with these failures of other methods upon 
which to prove its efficiency, it has made the 
most phenomenal growth of any health profes- 
sion in the history of the world. 


Employ none but a competent chiropractor. 


Write for information regarding Chiropractors or Schools to the 


Universal Chiropractors Association, Davenport, Lowa, U.S.A. 


All Rights Reserved 



























, In the sick room Hinds 
Cream gives grateful 
comfort tothe patient, 
also keeps Nurse’s 
hands soft. 








In Southern 
winter resorts 
Hinds Cream is depended 
upon by tourists to keep the, 
complexion attractive. 

























A perfect base 
for tace powder. Apply a~ 
little cream. When nearly 
dry dust on the powder. 


Now for his Face! 





Lets give him Mamas (omplexion (Feam 


OLD winds injure a delicate, tender complexion, 
and so does the sudden change from indoors to 
frosty air. Roughness and chapping usually follow 
any prolonged exposure unless the skin is protected 
with a softening and healing emollient like HINDS 
Honey and Almond CREAM. 


Chapped cheeks, | Many who love the bracing, cold 
pane deeaciaie Weather have found that by apply- 
Himecream. ing Hinds Cream to any sore, irri- 
tated surfaces, or to parts of the 
body that have been chafed or 
compressed by warm clothing, 
they can make themselves com- 
fortable at once. 


You can use this cream freely at any 
time, on the face, neck, arms and hands, 
with absolute assurance of deriving grati- 
fying results. It is economical and agree- 
able. The treatment is simple. 


Hinds Cre-mis Face Powder, surpas- 
sing in quality and refinement; dis- 
tinctive in fragrance and _ effect. 
White, flesh, pink, brunette. Boxes 
60c., 15c. Samples 2c. 


All dealers sell Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream, 50c, $1.00. We will 
mail a sample for 2c, trial bottle, 6c. © 
traveler size, 10c. Try-out Box of 
5 samples, assorted, 10c. Booklet Free. 








Cream soothes and comforts. Di- : 
lute the cream one-half withwater. Dept. 31, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 





For baby’s skin troubles Hinds Write A. S. HINDS CO. a ep 






¥ 


After shaving use 
HindsCreamto 
soothe and relieve 
irritationfrom 
close shave orsoap. 





HINDS 


HONEY «se ALMOND } 


CREAM 


PRePaneE® Omt ay 


Copyright 1923 
A. S. Hinds Co. 


Jace, Hands. Skin 
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Ria ‘ Greener 
as C the home with 


ereu au haat (am On Kereta it avercss 


Sanitary cleanliness in the kitchen is a necessary 
safeguard of health. 


Old Dutch Cleanser makes everything sanitary 
and hygienic because its flat-shaped particles, made that 
way by nature, cover the surface completely and not only 
remove visible dirt and grease, but hidden impurities as 
well. It does not scratch or grind in the dirt like hard, 
jagged grit. Because Old Dutch is so active and efficient 
it saves time, and cleaning is done better with iess effort. 
Economical; a little goes a long way. 


Use Old Dutch throughout the house and you'll be 
assured of sanitary cleanliness. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch. 
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